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short administration; 



^JpHE late admimftration came into employ- 
^ ment, under the mediation of the Duke of 
Cumberland, on the tenth day of July 1765 ; and 
was removed, upon a plan fettled by the Earl of 
Chatham, on the thirtieth day of July 1766, hav- 
ing lafted juft one year and twenty days. 

In that fpace of time 

The diftrafitions of the Britifti empire were com- 
pofed, by the repeal of the American Jiamp a6t ; 

But the conftitutional fuperiority of Great- Bri- 
tain was pfeferved, by the aQ-for Jbcuring th+ 
dependence of the colonies. 

Private houfes were relieved from the jurifdic- 
tion of the excife, by the repeal of the cyder-tax. 

The perfonal liberty of the fubjeQ: was confirm- 
ed, by the refolution agalnft general warrants. 

B* The 



4 SHORT ACCOUNT OF 

The lawful fecrets of bufinefs and friendftiip 
were rendered inviolable, by the refolution Jbp 
condemning the feizure of papers. 

The trade of America was fet free from injudi* 
cious and ruinous . impofitioqs — jts feyenue was 
improved, and fettled upon a rational foundation — 
its commerce extended with foreign countries: 
while all the advantages were fecured to Great 
Britain, by the aft for repealing certain duties, anil 
ertcotiraging, regulating, and fecuring the trade 6f 
-this kingdom, and the Briti/h dominions in America. 

Materials w§re provided and ipfured to ow> 
pianufaftures — the ifale of thefe manufaftures was 
cncreaJed— the African trade preferved and ex- 
tended — the principles of the a6fc of navigation 
purfued, and the plan improved — and the trade; 
for bullion rendered free, fecure, and permanent, 
by the aSt for opening certain ports in ppminiqa 

and Jamaica. 

That adminiftration was the firft which propofed 
and encouraged publick meetings and free conful- 
tations pf merchants from all parts of the king- 
dom ; by w|iich means the trueft lights have tyeen re- 
cejved j great beno|its have beep already derived to 
manfrfa&u'res and comnierce : and the moft exten- 
five profpe£te are opgped for further improvement. 

Under them, the iqterefts of our northern an4 
fputhern colonies, before that time^ jarring and 
{jiffpnant, were underftppd, compare^, adjuftei 
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fchd perfeftly reconciled. TKe jfcffidns fiHa-attfc 
Imoftties of the colonies, by judieious arid leriietit 
meafures, were allayed and compofed, • and the 
foundatfort laid for a kiting agreement amongft 
them* :'•••.--: u . . >■■•■;:*. • 

:Whii# th^t Aditiintfttati^iii provided for thfe 
Hbferty arid cdmmefce of their country* as the 
true bafis of its power, they confulted its inte?- 
tdfts, they aflerted its honour abroad, with tern* 
per and with firmnfefs ; by making art advantage- 
ous treaty of commerce with Ruffia 5 by obtaining 
4 liquidation of the Canada bills, to the fatis- 
ia&iori df the proprietors ; by reviving and raifing 
from its alhes the negotiation for the Manilla, 
ranfom, which had been extinguiftied and aban- 
doned by their predeceffors. 

They treated their fovgf eign with decency ; 
With reverence. » They difeountenanced, and, it 
is hoped, for ever abolifhed, the dangerous and 
unconftitutional pra&ice of removing military 
officeirs for their votes in parliament. They firmly 
adhered to thofe friends of liberty, who had run 
all hazards in its saufe, and provided for them in 
preference to every other claim; 

With the Earl of Bute they had no perianal 
connection ; no correfpondence of councils. They 
neither courted him nor perfecuted him. They 
pra&ifed no corruption ; nor were thfey even fuf- 
pefted of it They fold no offices. They obtained 
•A\ JILLS'. . B $ no 
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up reverfions or penfions, either coming in or 
going out, for themfelves, their families, or their 
dependents. 

In the profecution of their meafures they were 
traverfed by an oppofition of a new and lingular 
char after; an oppofition of place-men and peftfion- 
-ers. They were fupported by the confidence of 
-the nation* And having held their offices under 
.many difficulties and discouragements, they left 
•them at the exprefs command, as they had accepted 
ihem at the earneft requeft> of their royal mailer. 

Thefe are plai^fa&s; of a clear and publicfc 
nature ; neither extended by elaborate reafamn$ 
nor heightened by the colouring of eloqueraa 
They are the fervices of a fingle year. 

The removal of that adminiftvation from power* 
h not to them premature; fince they were in 
office long enough to aceomplilh many plans of 
{niblick utility ; and, by their perfeverance and 
refolution, rendered the way fmooth and eaiy to 
their fucceffors ; having left their king and their 
country in a much better condition than they 
found them. By the temper they maniifeft, they 
feem to have now no other wifh, than that their 
fucceffors may do the publick as real and a* frith- 
fui fervice as they hare done. * .* / . .■ 
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PARTY . divifions; whether oh the whole ope- 
. rating for good far evil, are things infeparabte 
from free government This is a truth which, I 
believe, admits tittle ftifpute, havirtg been eftablifh- 
ed by the uniform experience of all ages, Th* 
part a good citizen ought to take in thefe divl* 
lions, has been a matter of mach deeper control 
verfy. But God forbid, that any controverfy 
relating to our eflential morals fliould admit of t*6 
decifion. It appears to me, that this queftion, lite 
moft of the others which regard our duties in life* 
is to be determined by qur ftation in it. Private 
men maybe wholly neutral, and entirely inno- 
cent; but they who are legally irivefted with pub- 
lick truft, or Hand on the high ground of rank 
and dignity, which is truft implied, can hardly in 
any cafe remain indifferent, without the certainty 
of finking into infignificance j and thereby in 

eflfea 
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effeft deferring that poft in which, with the fulleft 
authority, and for the wifeft purpofes, the laws 
and inftitutions of their country have fixed them. 
However, if it be the office of thofe who are thus 
circumftanced, to take a decided part, it is no lefs 
their duty that it fhould be a fober one. It ought 
to be circumfcribed by the fame laws of decorum, 
and balanced by the fame temper, which bound 
and regulate all the virtues. In a word, we ought 
to aft in party with all the moderation which does 
not abfolutely enervate that vigour, and quench 
that fervency of fpirit, without which the belt 
wifhes for the publick gootf muft evaporate in 
empty fpeculation. 

Jt is probably from fome fttch motives that the 
frf $hds of a very refpe&able party in this kingdom 
h^vje be$n hitherto iilent For thefe two years 
pp& from one: and the fome quarter of politicks, 
fL poQtwual fire has been kept upoa them ; fome- 
imm frofia the ufcwieldy column of quartos and 
4*$fi\*as; fomstimes from the light fquadrons of 
occasional pamphlets and flying fbeete. Every 
month has brought on its periodical calumny. The 
abufe has taken every fhape. which the ability of 
thei writers could give it; plain inve&ive, ciumfy 
jaiilery, mifreprefented anecdote*. No method of 

» 

* Hiftory of the Minority. Hiftory of the Repeal of the 
&tamp-ra&. Confiderations on Trade and Finance. Political 
He^fter, &c. &c. 

vilifying 



STAT* OF THE NATION, 11 

vilifying the meafyres, the abilities, the intention^ 
or the persons wh&h compoie that body, has bee* 
omitted. 

On their part nothing was oppofed but patience 
and f&ara&er. . It was a matter of the inoft leri- 
ous and indignant affliction to periona, who thought 
themfelyes in conscience bound to oppofe a mi* 
nifiry, dangerous from its very confutation, as well 
aa its measures, to find themfelves, whenever they 
faced their adverfaries, continually attacked on the 
rear by a fet of men, who pretended to be aftuated 
by motives fimilar to theirs. They &w t&at the 
{dan long purfued with but too fetal a fucoefe, was 
to break the ftrength of this kingdom ; by fritteiv 
ing down the bodies which compoie it ; by foment- 
ing bitter and fhnguinary animofities, and by dif~ 
jfolving every tie of fociai affeftion and publkk 
truft. Thefe virtuous men> fuch I am warranted 
by pa bliok opinion to call them, were refoived 
rather to endure every thing, than co-operate in 
that defign. A diverfity of opinion qpon almoft 
every principle of politicks had indeed drawn a 
ftrong line of reparation between them and iowe 
others Jiowew* they were defiroua not to est* 
tend the nusforkme by unneceflary bitter oe&; 
$bey iriihed to prevent* difference of opinion ph 
ibe canxwmwefdth from feftering into rancorous 
end incurable hoflflity* Accordingly they endear 
rcmred thai aiL>pa$ contrwtfftati fl*>u|d be fa> 
6 gotten; 
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gotten; and that enough for the dayftiould bfi 
the evil thereof. There is however a liftiit at 
which forbearance ceafes to be a virtue. Men 
may tolerate injuries, whilft they are only perfo- 
nal to themfelves. But it is not the firft of vir* 
4ues to bear with moderation the indignities that 
fire offered to our country. A piece has frt length 
appeared, from the quarter of all the former 
attacks, which upon every publick confederation 
'demands an anfwer. Whilft perfons more equal 
to this bufmefs may be engaged in affairs of 
greater moment, I hope I flmll be excufed, if, in 
*t few hours of a time not very important, and 
•from fuch materials as I have by me (more than 
-enough however for tliis purpofe), I undertake 
•to fet the fa&s and arguments of this wonderful 
performance in a proper light. I will endeavour 
fco ftate what this piece is; the purpofe for which 
I: take it to have been written ; and the effeQfc % 

^fuppofing it fhould have any effeft at all) it muft 

» 

aiecefiarily produce. . i 

a CFhis piece is called, The prefent State of the 
^Nation. It may be confidered as a fort of digeft 
Uf the avowed maxims of a certain political fchool, 
the effe&s of whofe do&rines and pra&ices this 
country wHl feel long and feverely. It is made up 
<df afarragoof almoft every topick which has been 
sgitated in j parliamentary debate, or private con- 
-verfation, cm national affairs, ipr thefe lafl; ieven 

v years. 
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jjpftrt,, The. pldeft controverfies are hauled out of- 
thp duft ipi\h which time and neglett had covered 
^pnju Arguments ten times repeated, a thoufancL 
times anfwered before,' are here repeated agaip.^ 
P^blick accounts formerly printed -and re-printed 
reyolye once njore, ajid find their old ftation 4a. 
t^is fpber ir^ridiaii. All the common-place la- r 
ipentations ijpon the decay of trade, the increafe 
of tajtes, and the high price of labour and prQvi- 
fions, are here retailed again and again in the fame 
tpne with which they have drawled through co- 
lumns of Gazetteers and Adv^rtifers for g. century 
together. Paradoxes which affront common fenfe, 
qod uninterefting barren truths which generate no- 
conclusion, $re, thrown in to augment unwieldy, 
bulk, without adding any thing to weight Be- 
caufetwo accufations are better than one, contra-, 
dictions are fet ftaring one another in the face, 
without even an attempt to reconcile them* And. 
to give the whole a fort of portentous air of 
labour and information, the table of the houfe of 
commons is fwept into this grand refervoir of 
politicks. . , . . 

As to the composition, it bears a ftriking and 
whimfical refemblance tp a funeral fermon, not 
only in the pathetick. prayer with which it con- 
cludes, but in the ftyle and tenour of the whole, 
performance. It is piteoufly ; doleful, nodding 
$yeiy now and then towards dullnefs ; well ftored 

with 
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with pious frauds, and, like mo ft difcour&s of thd 
fort, much better calculated for the private ad- 
vantage of the preacher than the edification of 
the hearers. 

! The author has indeed fo involved his fubjeft, 
that it is frequently far from being eafy to com* 
prehend his meaning. It is happy for the publiek 
that it is never difficult to fathom his defign. The 
apparent intention of this author is to draw the 
moft aggravated, hideous, and deformed pifture 
of the ftate of this country, which his querulous 
eloquence, aided by the arbitrary dominion he 
afTumes over fa£t, is capable of exhibiting. Had 
he attributed our misfortunes to their true caufe, 
the injudicious tampering of bold, improvident, 
and vifionary minifters at one period, or to their 
Alpine negligence and traiterous diffenfions at an- 
other, the complaint had been juft, and might have 
been ufeful. But far the greater and much the 
tirorft part of the ftate which he exhibits is owing, 
According to his reprefentation, not to accidental 
and extrinfick mifchiefe attendant on the nation, 
but to its radical weaknefs and conftitutional dif- 
tenipers. All this however is not without purpofe. 
■the author is in hopes, that, when we are fallen 
itito a fanatical terrour for the national felvation, 
ite ihall then be ready to throw ourfelves, in a 
ftrit of precipitate truft, fome ftrange difpofition of 
&e mind jumbled up of prefumption and defpajr, 

ipto 
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into the hands of the moft pretending and forward 
undertaker. One fuch undertaker at leaft he has 
in readinefs for our fervice. But let me allure 
this generous perfon, that howevfer he may fuo 
ceed in exciting our fears for the publick danger, 
he will find it hard indeed to engage us to place 
any confidence in the fyftena he propofes for our 
fecurity. 

His undertaking is great The purpofe of this 
pamphlet, and at which it aims direftly or obliquely 
in every page, is to perfuade the publick of three 
or four of the moft difficult points in the world— 
that all the advantages of the late war were on the 
part of the Bourbon alliance ; that the peace fit 
Paris perfectly confulted the dignity and intereft 
of this country ; and that the American Stamp- 
aft was a mafter-piece of policy and finance ; that 
the only good minifter this nation has enjoyed 
fince his Majefty's acceffion, is the Earl of Bute ; 
and the only good managers of revenue we have 
feen are Lord Defpenfer and Mr. George Gren- 
ville ; and under the defcription of men of virtue 
end ability, he holds them out to us as the only 
perfons fit to put our affairs in order. Let not that 
reader miftake me: he does not aftually name 
thefe perfons ; but, having highly applauded their 
conduft in all its parts, and heavily cenfured every 
other let of men in the kingdom, he then recom- 
mends us to his men of virtue and ability. 

Such 
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Such is the author's fcheme. Whether it will 
anfwer his purpofe, I know not But furely thai 
purpofe ought to be a wonderfully good one, to 
warrant the methods he has taken to compafs it. 
If the fafts and reafonings in this piece are admit- 
ted, it is all over with us. The continuance of our 
tranquillity depends upon the compaflion of out* 
rivals. Unable to fecure to ourfelves the advan* 
tages of peace, we are at the fame time utterly 
unfit for war. It is impoffible, if this itate of 
tilings be credited abroad, that we can have arty 
alliance ; all nations will fly from fo dangerous a 
connexion, left, inftead of being partakers of our 
ferength, they lhould only beqftme ftiarers in our 
ruin. If it is believed at home, all that firmnefs of 
mind, and dignified national courage, which ufed 
to be the great fupport of this ifle againft ther 
powers of the world, muft melt away> and fail' 
within us. 

: In fuch a ftate of things can it be amifs, if I ainf 
at holding out fome comfort to the nation; another 
fort of comfort indeed, than that which this writer 
provide* for it ; a comfort, not from its phyficiaft, 
But from its conftitutiofc ; if I attempt to fliew : 
fifcat all the arguments upon which he fqunds the 
decay of that confutation, and. the neceffity of that 
jftyfician,- arfe vain and frivolous? I will follow 
the authtfr clofely in his own long career, through 
the war, the peacey the finances, our trade, and 
* . -<» our 
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bur foreign politicks : not for the fake of the par- 
ticular meafures which he difcuffes ; that can be 
bf no ulb ; they are all decided ; their good is all 
enjoyed, or their evil incurred : hiit for the fake 
of the principles of war, peace, trade, and finances. 
Theie principles are of infinite moment They 
muft/come again and again under confideration ; 
and it imports the publick, of all things, that thofe 
of its minifters be enlarged, arid juft, and well 
confirmed, upon all thefe fubjefts. What notions 
this author entertains, we ihall fee prefently ; no- 
tions in my opinion very irrational, and extremely 
dangerous ; and which, if they Ihould crawl from 
pamphlets into coui^fels, and be realized from pri- 
vate fpeculation into national meafures, cannot fail 
of haftening and compleating our ruin. 

This author, after having paid his compliment 
to the fhewy appearances of the late war in our 
favour, is in the utmoft hafte to tell you that thefe 
appearances were fallacious, that they were no 
more than an impojition.->-\ fear I muft trouble 
the reader with a pretty long quotation, in order 
to fet before him the more clearly this author ? 3 
peculiar way of conceiving and reafoning : 

"Happily (the K.) was then advifed by minif- 
" ters; who did not fuffer themfelves to be daz- 
" zled by the glare of brilliant appearances ; but, 
" knowing them to be fallacious, they wifely re- 
" folved to profit of their fplendour before our 

vox. u. C "' enemies 
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enemies fhould alfo dif caver the impofition. — The 
increafe in the exports was found to have been 
" occafioned chiefly by the demands of our own 
" fleets and armies, and, inftead of bringing wealth 
" to the nation, was to be paid for by oppreffive 
" taxes upon the people of England. While the 
" Britifh feamen were confuming on board our 
" men of war and privateers, foreign (hips and 
" foreign feamen were employed in the tranfpor- 
" tation of our merchandize ; and the carrying 
" trade, fo great a fource of wealth and marine^ 
" was entirely engroffed by the neutral nations. The 
" number of Britifh ihips annually arriving in our 
" ports was reduced 1756 fail, containing 92,559 
11 tons, on a medium of the fix years war, com- 
tl pared with the fix years of peace preceding it. — 
The conqueft of the Havannah had, indeed, 
ftopped the remittance of fpecie from Mexico to 
Spain ; but it had not enabled England to feize 
" it : on the contrary, our merchants futfered by 
the detention of the galleons, as their correfpon- 
dents in Spain were difabled from paying them 
" for their goods fent to America. The lofs of 
the trade to old Spain was a farther bar to an 
influx of fpecie ; and the attempt upon Portugal 
'* had not only deprived us of an import of bullion 
" from thence, but the payment of our troops 
" employed in its defence was a freih drain opened 
u for the diminution of our circulating fpecie.— 

" Thei 
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" The high premiums given for new loans had funk 
" the price of the old ftock near a third of its ori- 
" ginal value, fo that the purchafers had an obli- 
" gaiion from the ftate to re-pay tliem with an 
addition of 33 per cent to their capital. Every 
new loan required new taxes to be impofed; 
new taxes muft add to the price of our manu- 
u faftufes and leffen their confumpt ion among 
" foreigners. The decay of our trade muft ne- 
" ceffarily occafion a decreafe of the publick re- 
u venue; and a deficiency of our funds muft 
" either be made up by frefh taxes, which would 
" only add to the calamity, or our national credit 
" muft be deftroyed, by fliewing the publick cre- 
ditors the inability of the nation to re-pay them 
their principal money. — Bounties had already 
" been given for recruits which exceeded the 
year's wages of the plowman and reaper ; and as 
thefe were exhaufted, and hujbandry Jiood JIM 
for want of hands, the manufa6hirers were next 
to be tempted to quit the anvil and the loom 
by higher offers. — France, bankrupt France, 
had no fuch calamities impending over her ; her 
difireffes were great, but they were immediate 
and temporary ; her want of credit preferved 
her from a great increafe of debt, and the lofs 
of her ultramarine dominions lejfened her ex- 
pences. Her colonies had, indeed, put them- 
" felves into the hands of the Englijh ; but the 
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" property of her JubjeBs had been preferred by 
" capitulations, and a zcay opened for making her 
" thofe remittances, which the war had before 
" fofpended, with as much fecurity as in the time 
" of- peace. — Her armies in Germany had been 
" hitherto prevented from feizing upon Hanover ; 
" but they continued to encamp on the fame 
" ground on which the firft battle was fought; 
" and, as it muft ever happen from the policy of 
" that government, the laji troops fhefent into the 
" field were always found to be the beft, and her 
" frequent loffes only ferved to fill her regiments 
" with better foldiers. The conquefi of Hanover 
" became therefore every campaign more probable. 
" It is not to be noted, that the French troops 
" received fubfiftence only, for the laft three years 
"■of the war; and that, although large arrears 
" were due to them at its conclufion, the charge 
{c was the lefs during its continuance*." 

If any one be willing to fee to how much greater 
lengths the author carries thefe ideas, he will re- 
cur to the book. This is fufficient for a fpecimen 
of his manner of thinking. I believe one reflex- 
ion uniformly obtrudes itfelf upon every reader 
of thefe paragraphs. For what purpofe in any 
caufe ftiall we hereafter contend with France ? can 
we ever flatter ourfelves that we (hall wage a more 
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fuccefsful war ? If, on our part, in a war the moft 
profperous we ever carried on, by fea and by land, 
and in every part of the globe, attended with the 
unparalleled circumftance of an immenle increale 
of trade and augmentation of revenue ; if a con- 
tinued feries of difappointments, difgraces, and 
defeats, followed by publick bankruptcy, on the, 
part of France ; if all thefe ftill leave her a gainer- 
on the whole balance, will it not be downright^ 
phrenzy in us ever to look her in the face again, 
or to contend with her any, even the moft eflential 
points, fince viftory and defeat, though by differ 
rent ways, equally conduft us to our ruin ? Sub- 
jection to France without a ftruggle will indeed bci 
lefs for our honour, but pn every principle of oub 
author it muft be more for our advantage. Ac- 
cording to his reprefentation of things, the quef- 
tion is only concerning the moft eafy fall France 
had not difcovered, our ftatefman tells us, at the 
end of that war, the triumphs of defeat, and the 
reiburces which are derived from bankruptcy. Foi? 
my poor part, I do not wonder at their blindnels. 
But the Englifh minifters faw further. Our au-* 
thor has at length let foreigners alfo into the 
fecret, and made them altogether as wife as our* 
felves. It is their own fault if (vulgato imperii 
arcano) they are impofed upon any longer. They 
now are apprifed of the fentiments which the 
great candidate for the government «of this great 

C 3 empire 
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empire entertains ; and they will aft accordingly? i? 
They are taught our weaknefs and their own ad- 
vantages. 

He tells the world *, that if France carries bq 
the war againft us in Germany, every lofs flie fuf- 
tains contributes to the atchievement of her con- . / 
queft. If her armies are three years unpaid, ihe • 
is the lefs exhaufted by expence. If her credit is 
deftroyed, Ihe is the lefs oppreffed with debt If 
her troops are cut to pieces, they will by her po- 
licy (and a wonderful policy it is) be improved, 
*nd will be fupplied with much better men. If 
the war is carried on in the colonies, he tells then^ 
that the lofs of her ultramarine dominions ieffens 
her expencesf, and enfures her remittances ; 



Per damna, per ccedes, ak ipfe 
Duett qpes animumque ferro, 



•v *:. 






if fo, what is it we can do to hurt her? — it viH^T 
be all an impqfition, all fallacious. Why the r<^ •^ v -v ; " 
fiilt muft be — Occidit, pecidit fpes omnis fy \'for^.,^X : ' 
tuna noftri nominis, ' '■■i.rl?; 

The only way which the author's principles leave 
for our efcape, is to reverfe our condition into 
fhat of France, and to t^ke her lofing cards into . 
our hands. But though his principles drive him 

• P, 9, 10, f p. 9. 
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to it, his politicks will not fuffer him to walk on 
this ground. Talking at our eafe and of other 
countries, we may bear to be diverted with fuch 
Speculations ; but in England we (hall never be 
taught to look upon the annihilation of our trade, 
the ruin of our credit, the defeat of our armies, 
$hd the iofs of our ultramarine dominions (what- 
ever the author may think of them), to be the 
high road to profperity and greatnefe. 

The reader does not, I hope, imagine that I 
mean ferioufly to fet about the refutation of thefe 
uningenious paradoxes and reveries without ima* 
gination. I ftate them only that we may difcern % 
little in the queftions of war and peace, the moft 
weighty of all queftions, what is the wifdom of 
thofe men who are held out to us as the only hope 
of an expiring nation. The prefent miniftry is in- 
deed of a ftrange character : at once indolent and 
diftrafted. But if a ministerial fyftem Ihould be 
formed, a&uated by fuch maxims as are avowed 
in this piece, the vices of the prefent miniftry would 
becpme their virtues; their indolence would be 
the greateft of all publick benefits, and a diftra6Hon 
that entirely defeated every one of their fchemes 
would be our only fecurity from deftruftion. 

To have ftated thefe reafonings is enough, I pre-? 

fame, to do their bufinefs. But they are accom«r 

panied with fafts and records, which may feem of 

a little more weight. I truft however that the 

.' ' C 4 fafts 
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fafts of this author will be as far from bearing thfj 
touchftone, as his arguments. On a little enquiry, 
they will be found as great an impoiition as the 
fucceffes they are meant to depreciate ; for they 
are all either falfe or fallacioufly applied ; or not 
in the leaft to the purpofe for which they are pro- 
duced. - 

Firft the author, in order to fupport his favour- 
ite paradox, that our pofieflion of the French co-i 
lonies was of no detriment to France, has thought 
proper to inform us, that * " they put themfelves 
u into the hands of the Engliih." He ufes the 
fame affertion, in nearly the fame words, in another 
place ; f " her colonies had put themfelves into 
" our hands." Now, in juftice not only to faGfc 
and common fenfe, but to the incomparable valour 
and perfeverance of our military and naval forces 
thus unhandfomely traduced, I muft tell this au- 
thor, that the French colonies did not " put them- 
" felves into the hands of the Engliih." They 
were compelled to fubmit ; they were fubdued by 
dint of Engliih valour. Will the five years war 
carried on in Canada, in which fell one of the prinr 
cipal hopes of this nation, and all the battles loft 
and gained during that anxious period, convince 
this author of his miftake ? Let him inquire of Sir 
JefFery Amherft, under whofe cpnduQ: thqt yv&X 

* P. 9- f P. 6. 
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was carried on] of SJr Charles Saunders, whole 
fteadinefs and prefence of mind faved our fleet, 
and were fo eminently ferviceable in the whole 
courfe of the fiege of Quebec ; of General Monet? 
ton, who was ihot through the body there, whether 
France " put her colonies into the hands pf the 
Englifh." 

Though he has made no exception, yet I would 
be liberal to him ; perhaps he means to confine 
himfelf to her colonies in the Weft Indies. But 
furely it will fare as ill with hinj there as in North 
America, whilft we remember that in our firft at- 
tempt at Martinicp we were a&ually defeated ; that 
it was three months before we reduced Guada- 
loupe ; and that the conqueft of the Havannah was 
jatchieyed by the higheft conduft, aided by circum- 
fiances of the greateft good fortune, He knows 
the expence both of men and treafure at which we 
fought that place. Jlowever, if it had fo pleafed 
the peace-makers, it was no dear purchafe ; for 
it was decifive of the fortune of the war and the 
terms of the treaty : the duke of Nivernois thought 
fo ; France, England, Europe, confidered it in that 
light; all the world, except the then friends of the 
then miniftry, wht> wept for our viftories, and 
were in hafte to get rid pf the burthen of our con- 
quefts. This author knows that France did not 
put thofe colonies into the hands of England ; but 

he 
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he well knows who did put the moft valuable of 
them into the hands of France. 

In the next place, our author * is pleafed to con-* 
fider the conqueft of thofe colonies in no other 
light than as a convenience for the remittances to 
France, which he afferts that the war had before 
fufpended, but for which a way was opened (by 
our conqueft) as fecure as in time of peace. I 
charitably hope he knows nothing of the fubjeft, 
I referred him lately to our commanders for the 
refiftance of the French colonies; I now wifti he 
would apply to our cuftom-houfe entries, and our 
merchants, for the advantages which we derived 
from them. 

In 1761, there was no entry of goods from any 
of the conquered places but Guadaloupe ; in that 
year it ftood thus : 

Imports from Guadaloupe, value, 482,17$ 

■ ■ ■ ■— 

In 1 762, when we had not yet deli- 
vered up our conquefts, the account 
was, £. 

Guadaloupe, ... 513,244 

Martinico, .... 288,425 



Total imports in 1762, value, £.801,669 

• p. 9. 

In 
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Jfh 1763, after we had delivered up the 
fovereignty of thefe iflands, but kept 
open a communication with them, 
the imports were, 

£ 

Guadaloupe, - - •- 412,303 

Martinico, - - 344,161 

Havannah, . - 249,366 



Total imports in 1763, value, £1,005,850 



Befides, I find in the account of bullion imported 
and brought to the Bank, that during that period 
in which the intercourfe with the Havannah wat 
open, we received at that one (hop, in treafure f 
from that one place, £.559,810 ; in the year 176$ 
'£•389,450; fo that the import from thefe places 
in that year amounted to £1,395,300. 

On this ftate the reader will obferve, that I 
take the imports from, and not the exports to, 
thefe conquefts, as the meafure of the adj^ntages 
which we derived from them. I do fo for reafons 
jvhich will be fomewhat worthy the attention of 
fuch readers as are fond of this fpecies of inquiry. 
I fay therefore I choofe the import article, as the 
beft, and indeed the only ftandard we can have, 
pf the value of the Weft India trade. Our export 

entry 
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entry does not comprehend the greateft trade we 
carry on with any of the Weft India iflands, the 
fale of negroes : nor does it give any idea of two 
other advantages we' draw from them; the remit- 
tances for money fpent here, and the payment of 
part of the balance of the North American trade. 
It is therefore quite ridiculous, to ftrike a balance 
merely on the face of an excefs of imports and ex- 
ports, in that commerce ; though, in moft foreign 
branches, it is, on the whole, the beft method. If 
we fhould take that ftandard, it would appear, that 
the balance with our own iflands is, annually, feve- 
ral hundred thoufand pounds againft this counr 
try *. Such is its 'al'pect on tlio euitom-houfe en- 
tries ; but we know the direft contrary to be the 
faft. We know that the Weft Indians are always 
indebted to our merchants, and that the value of 
every {hilling of Weft India produce is Engliih pro-: 
perty. So that our import froip them, and not 
our export, ought always to be confidered as their 
true value ; and this corrective ought to be applied 

* Total imports from the Weft Indies in 1764, 2,909,411 
Exports to ditto in ditto, - - 896,511 



Excefs of imports, - - -£.2,012,900 

In this, which is the common way of ftating the balance, 
it will appear upwards of two millions againft us, which is 
ridiculous. 

t« 
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to all general balances of our trade, which are 
formed on the ordinary principles. 

If poffible, this was more emphatically true of 
the French Weft India iflands, whilft they con- 
tinued in our hands. That none, or only a very 
contemptible part of the value of this produce, 
could be remitted to France, the author will fee, 
perhaps with unwillingnefs, but with the cleareft 
convi6tion, if he confiders, that in the year 1 763, 
after we had ceafed to export to the ifles of Gua- 
daloupe and Martinico, and to the Havannah, and 
after the colonies were free to fend all their pro- 
duce to Old France and Spain, if they had any 
remittance to make ; he will fee, that we imported 
from thole places, in that year, to the amount of 
£. 1,395,300. So far was the whole annual pro- 
duce of thefe iflands from being adequate to the 
payments of their annual call upon us, that this 
mighty additional importation was neceiTary, 
though not quite fufficient, to difcharge the debts 
contrafted in the few years we held them. The 
property, therefore, of their whole produce, was 
ours j not only during the war, but even for more 
than a year after the peace. The author, I hope, 
will not again venture upon fo rafti and difcourag- 
jng a propofition, concerning the nature and efFeft 
of thofe conquefts, as to call them a convenience 
to the remittances of France ; he fees by this ac- 
count, 
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count, that what he afferts is not only without 
foundation, but even impoflible to be true. 

As to our tfade at that time, he labours with all 
his might to reprefent it as abfolutely ruined, or on 
the very edge of ruin. Indeed, as ufual with him, 
he is often as equivocal in his expreffion, as he is 
clear in his defign. Sometimes he more than in- 
finuates a decay of our commerce in that war ; 
fometimes he admits an encreafe of exports ; but 
it is in order to depreciate the advantages we might 
appear to derive from that encreafe, whenever it 
lhould come to be proved againft him. He tells 
you, * " that it was chiefly occafioned by the de- 
mands of our own fleets and armies, and, inltead 
of bringing wealth to the nation, was to be paid 
for by oppreffive taxes upon the people of Eng- 
w land." Never was any thing more deftitute of 
foundation. It might be proved with the greateft 
eafe, from the nature and quality of the goods ex- 
ported, as well as from the fituation of the places 
to which our merchandife was fent, and which the 
war could rto wife affe&^that the fupply of our 
fleets and armies could not have been the caufe of 
this wonderful increafe of trade : its caufe was 
evident to the whole world ; the ruin of the trade 
of France, and our pofleflion of her colonies. 
What wonderful effefts this caufe produced* the 

' reader 
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reader will fee below * ; and he will form on that 
account fome judgment of the author s candour 
or information. 

Admit however that a great part of our export, 
though nothing is more remote from faft, was 

1754. C *• rf - 

* Total export of Britifh goods, value, 8,317,506 15 3 

Ditto of foreign goods in time, - 2,910,836 14 9 

Ditto of ditto out of time, - - 559,485 2 10 



Total exports of all kinds, 
Total imports, 

Balance in favour of England, 

176l. 

Total export of Britilh goods, 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, 
Ditto of ditto out of time, 

Total exports of all kinds, 
Total imports, 

Balance ia favour of England, 



11,787,828 12 10 
8,093,472 15 

£.3,694,355 17 10 

£. #. A 

10,649,581 12 6 

3,553,692 7 1 

355,015 2 

14,558,288 19 9 
9,294,915 1 6 

£.5,263,373 18 3 



Here is the (late of our trade in 176l, compared with a very 
gojpd year of profound peace : both are taken from the authen- 
tic* entries at the cuilom-houfe. How- the author can contrive 
to make this encreafe of the export of Englifti produce agree 
with his account of the dreadful want of hands in England, 
p. 9, unlefs he fuppofes manufactures to- be made, without 
hands, I really do not fee. It is painful to be fo frequently 
obliged to fet this author right in matters of fad. This (late 
will fully refute all that he has faid or infinuated upon the 
difficulties and decay of our trade, p. 6, 7, and 9. 

1 owing 
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owing to the fupply of our fleets and armies; tvaS 
it not fomethirig ? — was it not peculiarly fortunate 
for a nation, that Ihe was able from her own bo-» 
fom to contribute largely to the fupply of her ar- 
mies militating in fo many diftant countries ? The 
author allows that France did not enjoy the fame 
advantages. But it is remarkable throughout his 
whole book, that thofe circumftances which have 
ever been confidered as great benefits, and decifive 
proofs of national fuperiority, are, when in our 
hands, taken either in diminution of fome other 
apparent advantage, or even fometimes as pofitive 
misfortunes. The opticks of that politician muft 
be of a ftrange conformation, who beholds every 
thing in this diftorted ihape. 

So far as to our trade. With regard to our na- 
vigation, he is ftill more tineafy at our fituation, 
and ftill more fallacious in his ftate of it- In his 
text, he affirms it " to have been entirely engroffed 
by the neutral nations *." This he afferts roundly 
and boldly, and without the leaft concern; al- 
though it coft no more than a fmgle glance of the 
eye upon his own margin to fee the full refutation 
of this affertion. His own account proves againft 
him, that in the year 1761, the Britifti ftiipping 
amounted to 527,557 tons — the foreign to no 
more than 180, 102. The medium of his fix years 

* P. 7. See alfo p. 13. 
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Britiflv 2,449,555 tons— foreign Only 905,690* 
This ftate (his own) demonftrates that the neutral 
nations did not entirely engrqfe our navigation. 

I am willing from a ftrain of candour to admit 
that this author fpeaks at random ; that he is only 
flovenly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. In 
matters of account, however, this want of care is 
not excufable : and the difference between neutral 
nations entirely engroffing our navigation, and 
being only fubfidiary to a vaftly augmented trade, 
makes a moft material difference to his argument 
From that principle of fairnefs, though the author 
fpeaks otherwife, I am willing to fuppofe he means 
no more than that our navigation had fo declined 
as to alarm us with the probable lofs of this valu- 
able o^je6t. I ihall however ftiew, that his whole 
propofition, whatever modifications he may pleafe 
to give it, is without foundation ; that our naviga- 
tion was not decreafed ; that, on the contrary, it 
was greatly encreafed in the war ; that it was en- 
creafed by the war; and that it was probable the 
fame caufe would continue to augment it to a ftill 
greater height; to what an height it is hard to 
fay, had our fuccefs continued. 

But firft I muft obfdfve, I am much lefs felicit- 
ous whether his fa& be true or no, than whether 
his principle is well eftablifhed. Cafes are dead 
things, principles are living and productive. I 
then affirm that, if in time of war our trade had 
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the good fortuhe to encreafe, and at the fame time 
* large, nay the largeft, proportion of carriage had 
been engroffed by neutral nations, it ought mot in 
itfelf to have been confidered as a circumftance of 
diftrefs. War is a time of inconvenience to trade ; 
in general it mail be ftraitened, and mud find its 
way as it can. It is often happy for nations that 
they are able to call in neutral navigation- They 
all aim at it France endeavoured at it, but could 
pot compafs it Will this author fay, that in a war 
with Spain, fuch an affiftance would not be of ab- 
folute neceffity? that it would not be the moft 
grofs of all follies to refufe it ? 

In the next place, his method of ftating a me- 
dium of fix years of war, and fix years of peace, 
to decide this queftion is altogether unfair. To 
fay, in derogation of the advantages of a war, 
that navigation is not equal to what it was in time 
of peace, is what hitherto has never been heard of. 
No. war ever bore that teft but the war which he 
fo bitterly laments. One may lay it down as a 
maxim, that an average eftimate of an object in a 
Heady courfe of rifing or of falling, muft in its 
nature be an unfair one ; more particularly if the 
caufe of the rife or fall be vifible, and its continu- 
ance in any degree probable. Average' eftimates 
iare never juft but when the objeft fluctuates, and 
tio reafon can be afligned why it Ihould not con- 
tinue ftiil to flu6tuate. The author chufeswto allow 

J nothing 
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nothing at alt for this : . be has takenan average of 
fix years of the war. He knew, for every body 
knows, that the firft three yeafs were on the whole 
father unfuccefsful; and that, in confequence of 
this ill fuccefs, trade funk, and navigation declined 
with it ; but that grand delujion of the three laft 
years turned the fcale in our favour. At the be* 
ginning of that war (as in the commencement of 
every war), traders were ftruck with a fort of 
panick. Many went out of the freighting bufinefe. 
But by degrees, as the war continued, the terrour 
wore off; the danger came to be better- appreciated, 
and better provided againft ; our trade was car* 
ried on in large fleets, under regular convoys, and 
with great fafety. The freighting bufmefs revived. 
The fhips were fewer, but much larger; and 
though the number decreafed, the tonnage was 
vaftly augmented; infomuch that in 1761 the jBri~ 
tijh {hipping had rifen by the author s own ac- 
count 527,557 tons.— In the laft year he has given 
us of the peace it amounted to no more than 
494,772 ; that is, in the laft year of the war it was 
32,785 tons more than in tfce correfpondent year 
of his peace average. No year of the peace ex- 
ceeded it except one, and that but little. 

The fair account of the matter is this. Our 
trade had, as we have juft feen, encreafed to fo 
aftoniihing a degree in 1761, as to employ Brittfh 
and foreign {hips to the amount of 707,659 tons* 

D 2 which 
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which is 149,500 iftore than we employed in th# 
laft year of the peace. — Thus' oar trade encreafed 
more than' a fifth; oar Brithh navigation had en- 
creafed likewife with this aftoniihing encreafe of 
trade, but was not able to keep pace with it; and 
we added about 120,000 ton of foreign ftiippitig 
td the 60,000, which had been employed in the 
U& year of the peace. Whatever happened to our 
Shipping in the former years of the war, this would 
be no true fiate of the cafe at die time of the 
treaty. If we had loft fomething in the beginning, 
we had then recovered, and more than recovered, 
all otfr loffes. Such is the ground of the doleful 
complaints of the author, that the carrying trade 
was wholly engroffed by the neutral nations. 

I have done fairly, and even very moderately, 
in taking this year, and not his average, as the 
ftandard of what might be expected in future, had 
the War continued. The author will be compelled 
to allow it, unlefs he undertakes to fhew; firft, 
that the poffeffion of Canada, Martinico, Guada- 
loupe, Grenada, the Havannah, the Philippines, 
the whole African trade, the whole Eaft India 
Jfcra.de, and the whole Newfoundland fiihery, had 
no certain inevitable tendency to increafe the Bri- 
tish fhipping ; unlefs, in the fecond place, he can 
prove that thole trades were, or might, by law or 
indulgence, be carried on in foreign veffels ; and 
unlefs, thirdly, he can demonftrate that the pre* 

raium 



fckm <3tf miiifanee on Britilb flaps was riling as 
the war continued; ! He cdn prove not one of 
thefe points.' I will fhevvhim a fad more that is 
friortal to his alfertidns. It is the ftate of our 
dipping in 1769. The author had his reafons foi 
ftopping • ftior t at the preceding year. It would 
have appeared, had he proceeded farther, that our 
ionnage was in a courie of uniform augmentation* 
Owing to the : freight derived . fromi our foreign 
concerts, and to the perfect iecurity of our navit 
gation^from ^r- clear and decided fuperiority at 
iea. This/ I fey,* would have appeared from the 

ftate bf tfcte two years : - 

™- * • 

1701Y BrMfh, » - 527,557 tous.; 

1762v : Ditto, " ; ■•■- - 559,537 tons; - 

1761. Foreign,' 5 '*■ - 180,102 tons. •=•■>. 

J 762, Ditto,- ; -' - - Ifift5d2 ton«.. >"<< 

The twb laft yetft*^>f the peace irete in no degree 
AquaJto thlefe. ? Muth of the navigation of 176$ 
^trasillb bwtig^tdtthe war 5 this is manifeft froi* 
the I&geipait'of it employed in the carnage froifc 
tfefc teddd iflattds, with which the communication 
ftill '4:6*1 tihvued &petu> No fuch: eircumfiancescof 
<gidry and ^advantage Wet attended ^ upon a fvwi£ 
Tbo haf^ ^ill>4te $tt*4w? if we ibouta' jgaavjfafc 
forced into »*J waiy / t# tteholdiiah^ r thiif AattAal 
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for them, it is not in the ordinary courfe of God's 
providence to mend our condition. 

In vain does the author declaim on the high pre* 
tniums given for the loans during the w*r. His 
long note fwelled with calculations on that fubjeft 
(even fuppofing the moil inaccurate of all calcula* 
tions to be juft) would be entirely thrown away, 
did it hot ferve to raife a wonderful opinion of his 
financial, (kill in thdfe who are not lefs furprized 
them- edified, when, with a folemn face and myfte^ 
lions air, they are told that two and two make 
feme:: . For what elfe do *t learn from this note ? 
That the more expence is incurred by a nation, th? 
more money will be required to defray it; tha^> 
in pr#pojrtioir to the continuance of that expence, 
will be #ie continuance of borrowing; that the 
encreafe of borrowing and the tjnereafe of debt 
will go Hf-nd in hand; and laftly, that the more 
pioney you wan^ the harder it will be to get it ; 
*#d th$t the fcarcity of the commodity will en* 
feftnee th§ price. Who ever doubted the truth, or 
the infignifipanefc of th$f« proportions? what do 
*hey proyp ; that war is expense, and peace d?* 
Arabia They contain nothing qnwe th*n a com* 
moa-pjace againft war ; the eaiieft of al} topicka. 
.To bring them home tQ bis purpofe, he ought to 
fcave $£wib that our $mm& )&& money upon 
AetfciJ^t»^;^vhich* hei has not ihewn, neither 
wMfe^Mtf ~fee*k Twrei&lfy W thi^ point in 
i*n t CI another 
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another place. • He ought to have fhew^ that the 
money they railed, upon whatever terms, ha^d prq- 
cured them a more lucrative Return. H$ knows 
that our. expenditure purchafed commerce and 
^onqueft: theirs acquired : nothing but defeat *nd 
bankruptcy. 

Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the 
fubject of war* Next follow tbpfe he entertains 
on that of peace. The treaty of Paris upon, the 
whole has his approbation. Indeed, if his acconqt 
of the war he juft, he might huve^ fpered himftif 
all further trouble. The reft is drawn oaasao 
inevitable conclufiocu* If ti^e ho life pf Boyrixtfi 
had the advantage, (he mull give? the law; ant} 
the peace, though k were much worfe thaa it; >i% 
had flail been a good one. But) a$ the world is yet 
deluded on the ftate of that war, other argument? 
are neceflary ; and the author , fra& ; in my opinion 
very ill fupplied them. He tells of many things 
we have got, and of which fie h$s made out a 
kind of bill This matter may be brought withia 
a very narrow compafs, if we come to confider the 
requiiites of a good peace under fome plain diftinft 
heads. I apprehend they may he reduced to thefe : 
1. Stability; 2. Indemnification; 3. Alliance. 

As to the firft, the author moire than obfcurely 
hints in feveral places, that he thinks the peace not 

* P. 12, 13. 

D4 likely 
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likely to laft. However, he does furnifh a fecu- 
rity; afecurity, in any light, I fear, but infuffi- 
eient ; on his hypothefis, furely a very odd one, 
# " By ftipulating for the entire poffeffion of the 
continent, (fays he) the reftored French iflands, 
are become in fome meafure dependent *on the 
" Brithh empire ; and the good faith of France in 
observing the treaty guaranteed by the value at 
which the eftimates their poffeffion." This au- 
thor foon grows weary of his principles. They 
feldom laft him for two pages together. When 
the advantages of the war were to be depreciated, 
then the loft of the ultramarine colonies lightened 
the expences of France, facilitated her remittances, 
and therefore her colonijis put them into our hands. 
According to this author's fyftem, the aftual pof- 
feffion of thofe colonies ought to give us little or 
no advantage iA the negotiation for peace ; and 
yet the chance of jx>fleffing them on a future oo 
eafion gives a perfect fecurity for the prefervation 
of that peace, f The conqueft of the Havannah, 
if it did not ferve Spain, rather diftreffed England, 
fayB our author.^ But the moleftation which her 
galleons may fuffer from our ftation in Penfacola 

% 4i Our merchants fuflfered by the detention of the gal«- 
14 leont, as their correfpondents in Spain were difabled from 
" paying them for their goods fent to America." State of 
the Nation, p, 7* 

gives 
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gives us advantages, for which we were not allowed 
to credit the nation for the Havannah itfelf ; a 
place furely full as well fituated for every external 
pufpbfe as Penfacola, and of more internal benefit 
than ten thoufand Penfacolas. • v 

The author fets very little by conquefts;* I fiip- 
pofe it is becaufe he makes them fo very lightly. 
On this fttbjeQ; he fpe&ks with the grealeft cer- 
tainty imaginable. We have, according to him, 
nothing to do, but to go and take poffeffion, when- 
ever we think proper, of the French and Spanifh 
iettlements. It were better that he had examined 
a little what advantage the peace gave us towards 
the invafioh of thefe colonies, which we did not 
poffefs before the peace. It would not have been 
amifs if he had 1 confulfced the publict experience; 
fcfcd our commanders, concerning the abfohite cer- 
tainty of thofe conquers tm Which he is pleafed to 
found our fecurity. iAhd if, after aH, he fliould 
have difcdvered themta be fo very fure, and fo 
very eafy, he might, at leafl^ to preferve confifc* 
ency,' have looked a few pages back, and (no un* 
pleating thing to him) liftened to hithfelf, where 
he fays, f " that the" : >moft fucceisftir enterprife 
" could hot compenfate to'the nation for the waftfe 
" of its : people, by carrying on war i A* unhealthy 

n climates, '*■ A pofition which he repeats agaity 

• * . ■ . • • ■ r 

•'• P. 12,13. + P. € r 

p. 9- 
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p. 9. So that, according to himfelf his fecurity 
i? not worth the iuit; according to faft, he has 
^nly a chance, God knows what a chance, of get- 
tjingat it; and therefore, according to reafon, the 
giving up the molt valuable of all poffeffions, in 
hopes) to conquer them back, under any advantage 
Qf fituation, is the molt ridiculous fecurity that 
ever wqp imagined for the peace of a nation. It 
is true his friends did not give up Canada ; they 
could not give up every thing; let us make the 
moft of it We have Canada, we know its value. 
We have not the French any longer to fight in 
North America ; and, from this circumftance, we 
fterifc: confiderable advantages. But here let me 
left a little. The author touches upon a firing, 
whipfc. founds un ^ er his fingers but a tremulous 
and mefencholy note. North America was once 
indeed ^/great ftrength tp this nation, jua opportu- 
nity flf ports* in ftiips, in provisions, in ipen. We 
found ,h?r a found, an a&ive, a vigorous member 
of tha empire. I hope, by wife management, ihe 
will again become fo. But one of our capital pre* 
fent misfortunes is, her discontent and difobedi- 
ence. To which of the author's favourites this 
difcontent is owing, we all know but too Suffi- 
ciently. It would be a difmal event, if this foun- 
dation of his fecurity, and indeed of all our publick 
ftrength, fhould, in reality, become our weaknefs ; 
and if all the powers of this empire, which ought 

to 
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to fall with a compacted weight upon the head of 
our enemies, ihould be diffipated and diftra&ed by 
a jealous vigilance, or by hoftile attempts upo* 
one another. Ten Canadas cannot rettore that 
fecujity for the peace, and* for every thing valu- 
able to this country, which we have loft along mtk 
the affe&ion and the obedience of our eoloniea. 
He is the wife minifter, he is the true friend to 
Britain, who ihall be able to reftore it 

To return to the fecurity for the peace. The 
author tells us, that the original great purpofes of 
the war were more than accompliihed by the treaty* 
Surely he has experience and reading enough to 
know that, in the courfe of a, >?ar, events may 
happen, that render its original very far from 
feeing its principal ptirpofe. This original may 
dwindle by jcin&^mftaijices, fo as te become not £ 
purpofe q( #i§ fe(?ond or ^veji fhe . third .- magni- 
twfet I truft this is fo okviites, that it wUl not 
be aeeegary to, put cafes; fpr it* illuftratiw> Jn 
tij&fc ^far» ! 8S £Q0n as Spain jentQrqd into the queir- 
j$t fhe feewity of North 4»ri«a>*3 no longer 
4b&fyle&OThib0.£onwo£t abj/efa ; ,T>be JfymUg.Gm- 
pa£t h«4 b§en I toow nontax? Jang >feefore in agi- 
tation. But -tfatn. it was >&&( h® fowprodnmd 
into day-light and afition the mod odious. and moft 
formidable of all the confpiraeie^ *gain$ $1$ Ui>er- 
tieft of Europe, that ever h« been ifraxnecl. The 
war with Spaifr w*s the ferft fruits of that league ; 

and 
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and a fecurity againft that league ought to hard 
been the fundamental point of a pacification with 
the powers who compofe it We had materials in 
our hands to have conftru&ed that fecurity in fuch 
a manner as never to be fhaken. But how did 
the virtuous and able men of our author labour 
for this great end ? They took no one ftep to- 
wards it On the contrary they countenanced, 
and indeed, as far as it depended on them, recog- 
nifed it in all its parts; for our plenipotentiary 
treated with thofe who afted for the two crowns, 
a3 if they bad been different minifters of the fame 
monarch. The Spanifh minifter received his in- 
ftruftions, not from Madrid ; but from Verfailles. 

This was not hid from our minifters at home, 
and the difcovery'ought to have alarmed them* 4f 
the good of their country had been the- dbjeft of 
their anxiety. They could not but have ffefen that 
-the whole Spanifh* monarchy was ihelted dbwn'iirto 
<the cabinet of Verfailles.- But they thought this 

4 

circumftance an advantage; as it fcnaUed thein 
to gd through ■» with their work the more fcxpedp- 
tioufly. £xp€*dition was ^every thing to theni ; ; 
beeaufe France niight happen during a pfotra&ed 
•negbeiation tb $ifc6v& the great impofition of ow 
Stories, ".too i, .: '.'-. i:v;;.:j- i. ;"*.;.-' ■ 

In thi &rhtf fphit ifeey-iidgbtiated the tdrtns of 

the pehceJ-' *Jf It Were thought advifeable^not to 

takeafcy pofitive! -Security from Spain* th6 ftWft 

i obvious 
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obvious principles of policy di&ated that the bur- 
then of the ceffions ought to fall upon France j 
and that every thing which was of grace arid fa~ 
vour fliould be given to Spain. Spain could not; 
on her part, have executed a capital article in th# 
family compaft, which obliged her to compenfate 
the loffes of France. At leaft Ihe could not do it 
in America ; for (he was exprefsly precluded by 
the treaty of Utrecht from ceding any territory 
or giving any advantage in trade to that power. 
What did our minifters? They took from Spain 
the territory of Florida, an objeft of no value 
except to fliew our difpofitions to he quite equal 
at leaft towards both powers ; and they enabled 
France to compenfate Spain by the gift of Loui- 
fiana; loading us with all the harihnefs, leaving 
the aft of kindnefs with France, and opening there-* 
i>y a door tQ the fulfilling of this the moft con* 
folidating article of the family compaft. Accord- 
ingly that dangerous league, thus abetted and au- 
thorized by the Englifli miniftry without an at* 
tempt to invalidate it in any way, or in any of its 
parts, exifts to this hour; and has grown ftronger 
and Wronger every hour of its exiftence. 

As to the fecond component of a good peace, 
compenfation, I have but little trouble ; the author 
has faid nothing upon that head. He has nothing 
to fay. After a war of fuch expence, this ought 
to have been a capital confideration. But on what 

he 
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be has been fo prudently filent, I think it is right 
to fpeak plainly. All our new acquiiitions toge- 
ther, at this time* fcarce afford matter of revenue 
either at home or abroad, fufficient to defray tho 
expence of their eftabliftiments ; not one {hilling 
towards the reduftion of our debt Guadaloupe 
or Martinieo alone would have given us material 
aid ; much in the way of duties, much in the way 
of trade and navigation. A good miniftry would 
have confidered how a renewal of the Affiento 
might have been obtained. We had as much right 
to a(k it at the treaty of Paris as at the treaty of 
Utrecht We had incomparably more in our hands 
to purchafe it Floods of treafure would have 
poured into this kingdom from fuch a fource ; 
and, under proper management, no fmall part of 
it would have taken a publick direction, and have 
fru&ified an exhaufled exchequer. 

If this gentleman's hero of finance, inftead of 
flying from a treaty, which, though he now de- 
fends, he could not approve, and would not op- 
pofe; if he, inftead of ihifting into an office, 
which removed him from the manufacture of the 
treaty, had, by his credit with the then great di-. 
re&or, acquired for us thefe, or any of thefe ob- 
je&a, the poffeffion of Guadaloupe or Martinieo^ 
or the renewal of the AJiento^ he might have held 
his head high in his country ; becaufe he would 
kat* performed real fervice ; ten thoufehd times 

more 
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more real fervice, than all the oeconomy of Wlftfik 
this writer is perpetually talking, or all the Kttte 
tricks of finance which the expertefr juggler df 
the treafury can pra&ife, could amount td ifr'& 
ihoufand years. But the o^cafion is loft ; th& 
time is gone, perhaps, for everi 

As to the third requifite, alliance, there too tW 
author is filent What ftrength of that kind did 
they acquire ? They got no one new ally ; the£ 
ftript the enemy of not a fingle old one. Thcf 
difgufted (how juftly, or unjuftly, matters not) 
every ally we had; and from that titoe tb this* 
we ftand friendlefs in Europe. But of this naked 
condition of their country, I know fome people 
are not aftiamed. They have their fyftem of "po— 
liticks ; our anceftors grew great by another. Ill 
this manner thefe virtuous men concluded th«S 
peace; ^nd their practice is only confonant to thetf 
theory. .' v 

Many things more might be obferved on *thi$ 
curious head of our author's fpeculations. JJut, 
taking leave of what the writer fays in his tmmu 
part, if he be ferious in any part, I fhall oniyjol; 
j>oint out a piece of his pleafantry. No matvf 
believe, "ever dehied that the time for makj&g 
pea£eis that in which the beft terms may bej|hr 
taiascL m Put what that time is, together with the 
ufe that has been made of it, we are to judge by 
feeing whether terms adequate to our advantages, 
>' "■•■•'■ 2 afrd 
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and to Our neceffities, have been a&ually obtained, 
—Here is the pinch of the queftion, and to which 
die author ought to have fet his fhoulders in 
eameft. Inftead of doing this, he flips out of the 
>urnefc by a jeft ; and fneeringly tells us, that, to 
determine this point, we muft know the fecrets of 
the French and Spanifh cabinets *, and that parlia- 
ment was pleafed to approve the treaty of peace 
without calling for the correfpondence concerning 
it How juft this farcafm on that parliament may 
be, I fay not; but how becoming in the author, I 
leave it to his friends to determine. 

Having thus gone through the queftions of war 
and peace, the author proceeds to ftate our debt, 
and the intereft which it carried, at the time of the 
treaty, with the unfairnefs and inaccuracy, how* 
ever, which diftinguifh all his aflertions, and all his 
Calculations. To deteQ; every fallacy, and re&ify 
every miftake, would be endlefs. It will be enough 
to point out a few of them, in order to fhew how 

• Something however has tranfpired in the quarrels among 
thotbedocerned in that tranfa&ion. It feems the good Genius of 
Britain to much vaunted by our author, did hi* duty nobly. 
WUtt we were gaining fuch advantages, the court of France 
' Wis aftonifhed at our conceffions. " J'ai apportfe a Ver&Ule*, 
" &«ft vrai, les ratifications du Roi d' Angleterre i vofire grand 
* Atonement, et & celui de bien cPautres. Je dois cela au bbnt&i 
m 4u Roi d'Angleterre, a celles de Milord Bute, 4 Monf.lt 
u Comte de Viry, a Moni. Ie Due de Nivernois, et en fin 4 
"jnon fcavoir faire." Lettres, &c. du Chev. D'Eon, p. 51. 

unfafe 
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tiiifafe it is to place any tiiiftg likis an implicit ttuft 
in iucli a writer. 

The intereft of debt contracted dtiring the wai^ 
is ftated by the author at c£.2,6l4,89& The par' 
tieulars appear in pages 14 and 1 \£ Among them' 
is ftated the unflintted debt, ^9,^5,017, ftrppofetf 
to carry intereft on a medium at 3 per cent, which* 
amounts to <£ 299; 256. Wei are referred to ttoer 
Confederations on the Trade and Finances 6f fhti 
Kingdom, p. 22, for the particulars of that utiftmde& 
debt Turn to the work, and to the place referred 
to by the author himfelf, if you have a mind to fee 
a clear dete&ion of a capital fallacy of this article 
in his atcotmt You will there (fee that tMriih- 
funded debt corilifts of the riirie Moving artidtfs : 
the remaining fubfidy to the duke of Bruhlwict y 
the remaining dedommagetnent to the Landgrave of 
Hefle; the German demands ; the army ancfc ord* 
nance efxitraortlftiarie* ; the deficiencies of grairtf 
and funds; Mr. ToiicheVs claim ; the debts due' to 
Nova Scotia and Barbadoes ; Exchequer biilsj and 
Navy debt The extreme fallacy of this Date can- 
not efcape any reader who will be at the pain* to 
compare the intfereft money, with which he affirms 
us to have been loaded, in his State of the Nation, 
with the items of the principal debt to which he 
refers in his Confederations. The reader muf£ ob- 
ferve, that of this loftgliit of ninfc articles, only two, 
the exchequer biils, arid part 4# the navy debt, 

Vol. II.. I? carried 
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Carried any intereft at all. The firft amounted to 
«£. 1,800,000; and this undoubtedly carried inte- 
reft. The whole navy debt indeed amounted to 
«& 4,576,9 15 5 but of this only a part carried in- 
tereft* The^ author of the Conjidevations, &c. la- 
bours to prove this very point in p. 1 8 ; and Mr. 
G. has always defended himfelf upon the fame 
ground, for the inefficient provifion he made for 
the difcharge of that debt The reader may fee 
Air own authority for it # . 

* " The riavy bills are? not due till fix months after they have 
^'beeri iflued; fix months alfo of the feam'ens wages by a& of 

* parliament mud be, and in confequence . of the rules pre- 
scribed by. that aft, twelve month* wages generally,. and.often 
rnuclymore are retained; and there. has been befides at all 
times a large arrear of pay, which, though kept in the ac- 

y count could never be claimed, the 4 perfons to whom it was 
** dtfe haying left neither affignees nor reprefentatives. The 
"precffe amount of fuch Anns cannot be ascertained; but 
*} they cai* hardly be reckoned lefs than 13 or. 14 hundred 
- * tboufand pounds. On 3 1ft Dec* 1754, when the navy debt 
V was rqduced nearly as low as it could be, it ftFII amounted 

* to 1^96,567/. 18*. liid. confrlling chief!^ of articles whiclt 
a could not then be difcharged; fuch articles will be larger 
*t how, iti proportion to the encreale of the eftablifliment \ 
" and an allowance mull always be made for them in judging of 
" the ftate of the navy debt* though they are not diftinguimable 
," m the account. In providing for that which is payable, the 
"' principal object of the legiflature is always to difcharge the 
" bills, for tney are the greateft article ; they bear an intereflf 

A 1 of it per cent, ; and, when the quantity of them is large, the* 
i V are) ft heavy incumbraace upon all money.trankcliotifc." . , 

Mr. 



u 
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Mr. G. did . in faft provide no* iriore fhair 
£.% 1,50,000 for the difcharge of thefe bills in two- 
year^ It is much to be wjfhed thg,t thefe gentle-: 
men would lay their h§ads together, that they 
would confider well this matter, and ; agree upon 
fomething. , For when the fcanty provifion made 
for the unfunded debt js to;be vindicated, then we 
are tojd it. is- a very fmall part of that debt which 
carries intereft. But wl^en the publick is'to be re- 
presented in a miferable condition, and the confe- 
quences of the late war to be laid before us in dread- 
ful colours, then we are to be told that the un- 
funded debt is within a trifle of ten millions, and 

• 

fo large a portion, of it carries intereft that we muft 
not compute lefs than 3 per cent, upon the whole* 
In the year 1764, parliament voted £,65 0,000 
towards the. difcharge of the navy debt- This Aim . 
could not be applied folely to the difcharge of bills" 
carrying intereft; bec$ufe : part of the debt due on 
feamens wages muft have been paid, and fome bills 
carried no intereft at all. Notwithstanding this, 
ye find by an account of the Journals of the houfe 
of commons, in the following feffion, that the navy 
debt carrying intereft was, on the- 3 lft of Decem- 
ber, 1764, no more than £. 1,687,442. I am Aire 
therefore that I admit too much when I admit the 
navy debt carrying intereft, after the creation of 
the navy annuities in the year 1 763, to have been 
<£2,2OQ,O0O. Add the exchequer bills ; and the 

E 2 whole 
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*hole unfunded debt carrying intereft will be four 
millions inftead of ten ; and the annual mtereft' 
paid for it at 4 per cent. wUl be £. 160,000 inftead 
of «£ 299,250. An ereou? of no ftgall magnitude* 
and which could not have been owing to inad- 
ncbrtency. 

The mifreprefentation of the encreafe of the- 
peace eitablifhment is ft ill more extraordinary than 
that of the intereft of the unfunded debt The 
encreafe is great undoubtedly. However, the au- 
thor finds no fault with it, and urges it only as a 
matter of argument to fupport the ftrange chime- 
rical propofals he is to make us in the clofe of his 
work for the encreafe of revenue. The greater he 
made that eftabliihment, the ftronger he expe&ed 
to ftaad in argument : but, whatever he. expected 
or propofed* he fhould have ftated the matter 
feirly. He tells us that this eftablilhment is near 
<£ 1,500,000 more than it was in 1752, 175$ and 
other years of peace. This he has dofte in his 
ufual manner, by affertion, without troubling him- 
felf either with proof or probability. For he has 
riot given us any ftatc of the peace eftablilhment 
in the years 1753 and 1754, the time which he 
means to compare with the prefent As I>m ob- 
liged to force him to th^t precifioir, from wJiaeft 
lie always flies as from his moft dangerous enemy> 
I have been at the trouble to fearch the Journals m 
the -period between the two laft wars : and I findr 
4 that 
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that the peace eftabliihment, confiftftg of the navy, 
the ordnance, and the feveral incidental expences, 
amounted to <& 2, 346,594, Now is this writer 
wild enough to imagine, that the peace eftabliih- 
ment of 1764 and the fubfequent years, made up 
from the fame articles, is <=£. 3, 800,000 and up- 
^vards ? His affertioii however goes to this. But 
I muft take the liberty of corre&ing him to this 
grofs miftake, and from an authority h£ canftot rt- 
fufe, from his favourite work, and (landing autho- 
rity, the Confideratioris. We find there, p. 43*, 
the peace eftablilhment of 1764 and 1765 ftated at 
d '.3,609,700. This is near two hundred thoufand 
-pounds left thto that girth inTh* State of the 
Nation. But even from this, m order to rendtfr 

* Navy • • » j 1,4-50,500 

Army - 1,S6$,500 

Ordnance * 174,600 

The four American governments r I9fi&> 

General furveys in America - * 1,600 

Foundling Hofpital - 38,000 

To the African com^ttee - * 13>00t) 
For the oivil agabfi&feeat ofe the coaft of Africa 6,600 

Militia - 100,000 

Deficiency of lau4 and wait - » 900,000 

Deficiency of funds - " - • £02,400 

E*traprdinarie$ of the army and navy - 35,000 



iMk 
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the articles which compofe the peace eftablifhment 
in the two,. periods jcorrefpondfcnt (for otherwife 
they cannot.be compared), ^we muft deduft firft, 
liis articles of the deficiency of land and jinalt, 
whicfi amount to .£. 300,000* They certainly are 
no p^rt of the efi^bliflnwent ; nipr are they included 
in that fum, whiph I. have, itat§d above fpr the ef- 
tablifliment in the time of the former peace, If 
.they were proper, to be ftated at all, they pught to 
Jbe ftated in both accounts. We muft alfo deduft 

• • - • • • * 

the deficiencies of funds, c£.202,400. Thefe de- 
ficiendies are the difference between the intereft 
charged on th^t publijck for monies borrowed, and 
the produce of the taxes laid for the difcharge qf 
that intereft Annual provifion is indeed to be 
made for them by parliament: but in the enquiry 
before us, which js only .what Qharge is brought 
on the.publick by intereft paid or to be paid for 
money borrowed, the utmoft that the author 
Hhouid do, is to bring into the accdunt the full in- 

tereft for all that money. This he has done ia 

i» - » « , . . . 

p. 15 ; and he repeats it in p. 18, the very page \ 
jum no^;.exau>imng, <£.2y6l4,892. Tp compre- 
hend -afterwards in the peace eftablifhment the de- 
-fieiericy of the "fund created for payment of that 
ititef £ft, would be laying twice to' the account of- 
,v ^e warpartof the fam"e fum. Suppofe ten mil-? * 
lions boi¥;owe4 .»t 4 per cenft and the fund for pay* 
•flio trt * of the intereft to produce no more than 

,£.200,000, 



r * - 
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•£.200,000. The whole annual charge on the pub- 
lick is £. 400,000. It can be no more. But to 
charge the intereft in one part of the account, and 
then the deficiency in the other, would be charg* 
ing <£!600,000. The deficiency of funds muft 
therefore be alfo deduCted from the peace eftablilh- 
ment in the Confiderations ; and then the peace 
eftablifliment in that author will be reduced to the 
fame articles with thofe included in the Aim I have 
already mentioned for the peace eftablilhment be* 
fore the laft war, in the year 1753, and 1754. 

Peace eftablilhment in the Confidera- 

tions - 3,609,700 

DeduQ; deficiency of land 

and malt - - 300,000 

Ditto of funds « - 202,400 



502,400 



»*• 



3,107,300 
Peace eftablifliment before the late 
war, in which no deficiencies of 
land and malt, or funds are in» 
eluded - V *- : .. 2,346,594 



m 



Difference «£. 760,706* 



peing about half the fum which our' author hag 
been pleafed to fuppofe it, 

E 4 U\ 
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L^t w put the whole together, The au- 
thor itates, 

it- 

piffprence of.ppace # eftablifljjns»t b«* 
fpr$ and fipce the w*r » « 1,500,000 

Jntcreft of debt coatra&ed by the 
vw * « * • » . - 8,014,993 



II w J 



4,114,858 



The ro*/ chffprepce in the 

peace eftablifhinent is 7$Qi70(S 

The a6fcual intereft of the 

funded debt, ^eluding 

that charge^ on the fink- 

ing fund * 2,315,64$ 
The a&ual inte* 
yeft of unftuu}- 

ed debt at moft 160,000 



Total intereft of debt con- 
tracted by the w^r . 3,475,649 



I ..w 



Encreafeofpeapee$abljfly^ts,and4n- 
tereft o.f neiy debt ^ r , 3,236,348 



Eisour <>f the authbr 4. 878,544 

It is true, th,e exfr&qrdinarjep <if the army fcav$ 
been found cpnfiderably greater than the author 

of 
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of the Confi^Qra^ons was pleated to foretel they 
would be. TJt^e author of The Prefent State 
avails himfelf of that encreafe, and, finding it fuit 
his purpofe, fets the whole clown in the peace ef* 
tablifliment of the prelent tinjes. If this js aUQwe4 
him, his error perhaps may be reduced to &7QQ, 000* 
But I doubt the author of the Confiderations will 
not thwtik him for admitting £ . 200,000 and up* 
wards, as the peace eftabliftiment for extraordi- 
naries, when that author has fo much laboured to 
confine them within £. 35,000. 

Thefe are fome of the capital fallacies of the au- 
thor. To break the thread of my difcourfe as little 
as poffibie, I have thrown into the margin many 
inftances, though God knows far from the whole, 
of his inaccuracies, incpufiftencies, and want of 
common -care. I t&uk iuyfeif obliged to take 
fome potice of them, in order to take off from any 
authority this waiter may have ; and to put an 
j^pd to the deference which c^relefs men are $pt to 
pay to pne yihfi boldly ways ,fys ?ccouuts t fw4 
mair%ls tji$ figup?s, in perfeQ; ooufidience that 
their caroeftaeii will never be examined *• 

However, 

* Upont the mojaey borrowed in \760 9 the premium of one 
ftr Cfttf f was (or 21 {£? rs J &°t &tF 2Q; l ^? a&i&ity has been 
paid tjgkt years infteaij of feven; the fum paid is therefore 
££*Q,Q00 iuftea4pf 560,000 ; the remaining term is worth 10 

years 
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. ■ •' • 

However, for argument, lam content to ' takfe 
his ftate of it The debt was and is enormous. , 

• ■ * 

* . ■ . .. 

years and a quarter .inftead of 1 1 years ;* its value is .£.820,000 
inftead of £. 8 80,000 ; and the whole value of that premium is 
£.1,460,000 inftead of £.1,440,000. The like errours are oB- 
fervable in his computation on the additipnal capital of three 
per cent. on. the loan of that year. In like manner* or the loan 
of H62.1 .the author computes, on five years payment inftead. 
of fix ; and fays in exprefs terms, that take 5 from 19, and 
there remains 13. Thefe are not errours of the pen or the 
prefs ; the feveral computations purfued in this part of the 
work with great diligence and earneftnefs prove them errours . 
upon much deliberation. Thus the premiums in 1759 are call 
up £.90,000 too little, an errour in the firft rule of arithmetic. 
" The annuities borrowed in 1756 and 1758 are," fays he, 
c< to continue tity redeemed by parliament." He does not 
take notice that the firft. are irredeemable till February 177 1* 
the other till July 1782. In this the amount of the prehiiums 
is computed on the time which they have run. Weakly and 
ignorantly.; for he might have added to this, and ftrengthened 
his argument, fuch as it is, by charging alfo the value of the 
additional one per cent, from the day. on which-he wrote to, at 
leaft that day on which thefe annuities become redeemable. • ' 
To make ample amends, however, he has added to the pre- 
miums of 15 per vent, in 1759> and three per cent, in 1760, 
the annuity paid for them fince their commencement.;, the fol- 
lacy of which is manifeft ; for the premiums'in thefe cafes- cap : 
be neither more nor.leis than the additional capital, for which .. . 
the publick ftands engaged, and is tuft the faine whether five or v , 
500 years anility has been, paid fox it. In private life, no 
, man perfuades hirnfelf that be has borrowed £.200,. becaufe 
he happens to have paid 5}0 years interef\ on loan of <£.J0Pt 

. * See Smart and Demoivre. 

The 



.» 
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The war was expenfive. The beft oeconomy had 
not perhaps been ufed. But I muft obferve, that 
war and oeconomy are things not eafily reconciled; 
and that the attempt of leaning towards parfimony 
in fuch a ftate may be the worft management, and 
in the end the worft oeconomy in the world, ha- 
zarding the total lofs of all the charge incijrred, 
and of every thing along with it. 

But cut bono all this detail of our debt ? has the 
author given a iingle light towards any material 
reduction of it ? Not a glimmering. We fliall fee 
in its place what fort of thing he propofes. But 
before he commences his operations, in order to 
fcare jthe publick imagination, he raifes by artma- 
gick a thick mift before our eyes, through which 
glare the moll: ghaftly and horrible phantoms : 

w 

I 

Hunc igitur terror em animi tenebrafque neceffe e/l, 
]\ r on radii foils ) neque lucida tela diet * • 

jDifcutiant, Jed natura /pedes ratioque. 

V 

Let us therefore calmly, if we can, for the fright 
into which he has put us, appreciate thofe dreadful 
and deformed gorgons and hydras, which inhabit 
$he joytefs regions pf an imagination, fruitful in 
pothing but the production of monfters. 

Hjis whole reprefentation is founded on the fup- 
pofed operation of our debt, upon our manufac- 
tures, and our trade. To this caufe he attributes 

a certain 
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a certain fuppofed deamefs of the neceflaries of life, 
which muft compel our manufacturers to emigrate 
to cheaper countries, particularly to France, and 
with them the manufacture. Thence confumptidn 
declining, and with it revenue. He will not per- 
mit the real balance of our trade to be eftimated 
fo high as ,£.2,500,000 ; and the intereft of the 
debt to foreigners carries off «£. 1,500,000 of that 
balance. France is not in the fame condition. 
Then follow his waitings and lamentings, which 
he renews over and over, according to his cuftom — 
a declining trade, and decreafing ipecie — on the 
point of becoming tributary to France — of lofing 
Ireland— of having the colonies torn away from 
us. 

The firft thing upon which I fliall obferve is>* 
what he takes for granted as the cleareft of all pro- 
portions, the emigration of our manufa&urers to 
France. I undertake to fay that this affertion is 
totally groundlefe, and I challenge the author to 
hring any fort of proof of it If living is cheaper 
in France, that is, to be had for lefs fpecie, wages 
are proportioirably lower. No manufacturer, let 
tha living be what it will, N was ever known to fly 
for refuge to low wages. Money is the firft thing 
which attra&s him. Accordingly our wages at- 
tract artificers from all parts of the world. From 

♦ P. 3Q, 31, 32. 

tW9 
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two (hillings to one flailing, is a fall, in all mettg 
imaginations^ which no cakula^on w^6a a rfiffe*- 
ence in the price of the neceffapies of life can com- 
pensate. But it will be hard to pt ove, that a? JVench 
artificer is better fed,, ^loathed* lodged, and warn- 
ed, than one in Englaftft ; for that is the fenfe, aM& 
the only fenfe> of living cheaper. If, m» frath afid' 
fa6fc, our artificer fares as well in all thefe refpefts 
as owe m the fame ftafe in France — how ftands the 
matter ki poin£-of opinion and * prejudice^ the 
fprings. by tvhich- people iii that elafs o£ Jife are 
chiefly actuated ? -The &t&,.cf£ our commo« people, 
concerning- French living; is" dreadful; altogether 
as dreadful as our author a can poffihly be of the 
ftate of his own country; a way of thinking that 
will hardly ever prevail on them to defert to 
Frarae.* 

But* leaving the author's speculations, the faft 
is, that they have not deferred; and of courie thq 
maftt»&&ure cannot be departed, or departing, 
with them. I am not indeed able to get at all the 
details of our ma&ufeftures; though, I thinft, I 
have taken foil' as H&uchr pains ..foe that purp^fis as 
our author. Some I have by me ; and they do 

* if* acourfe of yef^s a few manufacturers have been tempted 
abroad, not by cheap living, but by immenfe premiums, to fet 
up r as mailers, and tP introduce tjie manufacture. This mull 
happen in every country eminent for the ikilTof 'its artificers, 
and* has nothing to do with taxes icmJ the prrctr of'pTcnrilfbttS; 

.not 
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not hitherto, thank God, fupport the author's 
complaint, unlets a vaft eaicreafe of tlie quantity of 
goods manufactured be a proof of loiing the ma- 
nufacture. On a view of the regifters in the Weft- 
riding of Yorkshire, for three years before the war, 
ajnd for the three laft, it appears, that the quanti- 
ties of cloths entered were as follow : 

m 

■ ■ t Pie«es bro»i. ' "' Pitce* narrow. 

; ,1752. - 60,724 - . 72,442 

; 1?5S V - 55,358. - 71,618 

1754. r 56,070. - 72,394 



i 



:i*i •• - 



*- 4 - 



172,152 216,454 



/..-•■ . 



Pieces broad: Pieces nanwr- 

1765. - 54,660 - 77,419 

1766. - 72,575 - 78,893 

1767. - 102,428 - 78,819. ; 



3 years, ending 1767, -229,663 -235,131.. 
.3 years, ending 1754, - 172,152 - 216,454 ♦ 



- / 



Encreafe, 57,511 - 18,677^ 



r r» »■?■ — 



.In this mariner this capital branch of manufac- 
ture has encreafed, under the encreafe of taxes ; 

and 
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and this, not from a declining, but from a greatly 
flourishing period of commerce. I njay fay tJie 
fame on the beft. authority of the febrick of thifi 
goods at Halifax ; of the bays at Rochdale ; anct 
of t^at infinite variety of admirable manufaftur^ 
that grow and extend every year anjong the fpirit-. 
ed, inventive, and enterprifing. traders of Man-, 
chefter. . 

A tr^c|Le fometimes fe^ms to perifh when it only 
affumes a different form. Thus the cparfeft wool-** 
lens were formerly exported in great quantities to 
Ruflia. The Ruffians now .fiipply themfelves^ with, 
thefe goods. But the export thither of finer cloths, 
has encrfcafed in proportion as the other has -de-r 
clin^d. Poffibly fome parts. of the kingdpm mky .,* 
have felt fomething like a languor in bufineffs. : Ob-* \ 
jects like .{irade and manufacture, which thq very ' 
attempt . to confine would certainly deftroy, fqe-; 
quently change their plac?; and thereby,, fa^fronjr 
being loft, are often highly improved. Thus /pipe, 
manufactures' have decayed in the wefr-andtfoutfk. 
which have made new and more vigorous fhoots 
when tranfplanted into the north. And ^luu'g iti^ * . 
ipipofifibl? to pais by, though the author has.fcpd 
nothing upon.it, the.vaft addition to r tte amfsuof . 
£ritiih trade, which has been made hy the. improve- 
ment pf Scotland. What does he' think of the * 
^mmercf of thefcity of ..GJA^juy^and of the ma^ - 
nufafiures of Paifley and all the adjacent country ? 
. :•» has 
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las this any thing like the deadly afpeft axtAjaaes 
flippocrafica which the! falfe diagnoftick of otir ftate 
jjfcyfician has given to our trade in general ? has 
Ikt not heard of the iron works of fuch magnitude 
&jtxi in their cradle which are fet up on the Caf- 
frtn, And which fit the fame time have drawn no- 
thing from Sheffield, Birmingham, or Wolver- 
hampton ? 

This might perhaps be enough to fliew the en-" 
tire falfity of the complaint concerning the decline 
df our ffiaiiufa&ures. But every ftep we advance, 
Ate matter dears up more ; and the falfe terrours 
<Jf th* author are diflipated, and fade away as the? 
Bgfrt appears, " The trade and matiufaftures of 
m this country (fays he) going to ruin, and a di- 
* niinution of our revenue from confumption muft 
w Attend the lofs of fo many featrieh and artificers- " 
Ntfthittg mote true than the general oblervation : 
Nothing more falfe than its application tx> otir cir- 
Ittmftarices. Let the revenue on confumptiori 
fpeakfofitfelf: 

£. 
Average of net eXcife, fince the tiqw 

dfuties, tftrefc years ending 1767, 4, 590, 75* 
Wfo feefbte the near dfctfes, thre* 

)^ ending 17'59, 3,261,^4 



d\ +m *umm~m~** 



Avttfcgi erfcredfe, £. l,-33!&040 



MM«MM*M« 
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tlcre is no diminution. Here is, on the contrary, 
an immenfe increafe. This v* owing,, I fliall be 
told, to the new duties, which , may increafe the 
total bulk, but at the fame time miay make fome 
diminution of the produce of the. old. Were this, 
the fa&, it would be far from fupporting the au- 
thors complaint It might have proved that the 
burthen lay rather.too heavy; but it would never 
prove that the revenue from confumption was im-, 
paired, which it was his bufinefs to do. But what ia 
the rqal faft ? Let us take, as the beft inftance for 
the purpbfe, the produce of the old hereditary and 
temporary excife granted in the reign of Charles 
the Second, whofe objeft is that of moft of the 
new impofitionS) from two averages, each of eight 
years. 

Average* iiril period, eight years, endu- 
ing 1754, - - - 525,317 
Ditto, fecond period*, eight years end- 
. . ingl767, L \ - * . * 638,542 



Increafe, £> 13,225 



ave taken thefe averages as including in each a. 
War and a peace period; the firft before the impo- 
fition of the new duties, the other fince thofe impo- 
sitions; andfuchis the ftate of the oldeft branch 

Vol. IL :F tf 
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of the revenue from confutfaptioa. Befides the 
acquifitiori of fo much new, this article, to fpeafc 
of no other, has rather increafed under the pre£ 
fore of all thofe additional taxes to which the au* 
thor is pleafed to attribute its deftruttion. But as 
the author has made his grand effort againft thofe 
moderate, judicious 1 , and peceffary levies, which 
flipport all: the dignity, the credit, and the power 
of his country the reader will excufe a little fuf - 
flier detail on this fubjefit; that ive may fee how 
little oppreffive thtoffe taxes are on the fhoulders of 
the publick, with which he labours fb eafneftly to 
load its imagination. Ffcr this purpofe- we take 
the ftate of that fpecifick article upon which the" 
two capital burthens of the war leaned the moft 
immediately, by the additional duties on malt, and 
upoh beer. 

Barrels, 
Average of ftrong beer, brewed in eight 
years before the additional malt and 
beerlduties, - - - 3,895,05$ 

Average of ftrong beer, eight years 
fince the duties, - - - 4,060,726 



increase in the laft period, 165,667 



|f ere is the effeft of two fuch daring taxes as 3d. 
by the bufhel additional on malt, and 3s. by the 

barrel 



Vtat^ of the KA-fibir. Of 

barret additional on beer. Two impofitions laid 
without r£rtriffi6rt one upon the neck of the other ; 
arid lafc? lipon a» objefit which before had been im- 
mfcnfely traded They did not in the feaft impair 
the eonfatf*ptk>n : it had grown under therri. It 
appears* lli&t, upo# the whole, thd people did riot 
feel fo wnaieh inconvenience from the new duties 
as- 'to oblige tfceiri to take refuge m the private 
hf&hety. QuSte the contrary happened in both 
thiferefpegtefo* <h(S reigri of King Wfllkm ; and 
it happttfed from tfiuch ffighter knpofi«k>a* *. No 
people 4fcri long dbrifwfte # cotftavodity for whiefc 
they ar* not well Able to pay. A», enligh«ettttd 
reader laughs at the inconfiftent chittiet afc of our 
iuttior, of' a people uriiveTfatty ltifcurfoufc, and at 
the lame fSttote op£¥efifed with taxes and declining 
m trade. For toy part, 1 canttoti look on thefe* 
dutfes ; as the author do6i He fees nothing btrt tber 
buttheni I ean perceive the burthen as well ad 

* Although the publick brewery has confidejably encreafed 
in this latter period, the produce of the malt tax has been fome- 
thing lefs than in the former; this cannot be attributed to the 
new malt tax. Had this.been the caufe of the.lefiened confump - 
tion, <h& publick brewery, fo much, more burthened, muft have 
felt it more* -The caufe of this diminution of the malt tax, I 
take to have been principally owing to the greater dearnefs of 
corn in the fecond period than in the firft, which, in all its con- 
fequences, affected the people in the country much more than 
thofe in the towns. ljut the revenue from confumption. was hot 
on the fltfhpie impaired, as we have feeu/in the foregoing page. 

, > F2j he; 
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he; but I cannot avoid contemplating alfo the 
ftrength that fupports it From thence I draw 
the moil comfortable affurances of the future vi- 
gour, and the ample refources, of this great mif- 
reprefented country ; and can never prevail on my- 
felf to make complaints which have no caufe, in 
order to raife hopes which have no foundation. 

When a reprefentation is built on truth and na- 
ture, one member fupports the other, and mutual 
lights are given and received from every part 
Thus, as our manufacturers have not deferted, nor 
the manufacture left us, nor the confumption de- 
clined, nor the revenue funk; fo neither has trade, 
which is at once the refult, meafure, and caufe of 
the whole, in the leaft decayed, as our author has 
thought proper fometimes to affirm, conftantly to 
fuppofe, as if it were the moft indisputable of all 
propofitions. The reader will fee below the com- 
parative ftate of our trade * in three of the beft 

* Total imports, value, Exports ditto. 

1752. - 7,889,369 - H,G94,9i£ 

1753. - 8,625,029 - 12,243,604. 

1754. - 8,093,472 - 11,787,828 



Total, £.24,607,87Q .- 35,726,344 
24,607,870 



Exports exceed imports, 11,118,474. 

Medium balance, £.3,706,158 

Total 
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years before our increafe of debt and taxes, and 
with it the three laft years fince the author's date 
of our ruin. 

In the laft three years the whole of our exports 
was between 44 and 45 millions. In the three 
years preceding the war, it was no more than from 
35 to 36 millions. The average balance of the 
former period was £. 3, 706, 000; of the latter, 
fomething above four millions. It is true, that 
whilft the impreffions of the author's deftru&ive 
war continued, our trade was greater than it is at 
, prefent. One of the neceflary confequences of the 
peace was,' that France muft gradually recover a 
part of thofe markets of which ftie had beea ori- 
ginally in poffeffion. However, after all thefe de* 
duftions, ftill the grofs trade in the worft year of 
the prefent is better than in the beft year of any 
former period of peace, A very great part of 



Total imports, value, 

£. 

1764. f 10,319,946 

1765. - 10,889,742 

1766. «• 11,475,825 



Total, £.32,685,513 



Exports exceed, 



Exports, ditto. 

£. 
16,164,532 

14,500,507 
14,024,964 

44,740,003 
32,685,513 

12,054,490 



Medium balance for three laft years, £.4,018,}63 

F 3 our 
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our taxes, if not the greateft, has been inopofed 
fince the beginning of the century. On the au- 
thor's principles, this continual increafe of taxes 
pguft have ruined our trade, or at leaft entirely 
checked its growtht But I have a manufcript of 
Pavenant, wh^ch contains an abftra& of our trad? 
for the years 1703 and 1704; by which it appears, 
that the whole export from England did not ther) 
exceed c£.6,55?,019. It is now confiderably more 
than double that amount. Yet England was then 
a rich and flourishing nation. 

The author endeavours to derogate from th$ 
feasance ip oqr favour as it ftapds on the entries, 
and reduces it from four millions as it there apr 
pears to no more than cf.2,500,000, His obfervar 
|ion on the }pofenefs and inaccuracy of the export 
entries is juft ; and that the errour is always an 
errour of excefs, I readily admit. But becaufe, a? 
ulual, he has wholly omitted fome very material 
fa&s, his conclufion is as erroneous as the entries 
he complains of. 

On this point of the cuftom-houfe entries I (hall 
make a few obferyations. 1ft. The inaccuracy of 
thefe entries can extend only to Free Goods, 
that is, to fuch Britifh produ&s and manufa&ures, 
as are exported without drawback and without 
bounty ; which do not in general amount to more 
than two-thirds at the very utmoft of the whole 
export eyea of our* home products. The valuable 

articles 
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article* of corn, malt, feather, hops, beer> an<£ 
many others, do not come under this objeftion of 
inaccuracy, The article of Certificate Gooi>$ 
rensxpotted, a vaft branch of our commerce, adr 
mits of no errour (except fome fmaller frauds which 
cannot be estimated), as they have all a drawback 
of duty, and the exporter muft therefore corre&ly 
fpecify their quantity and kind The author there- 
fore is npt warranted from 'the known errour in 
fonve of the entries, to makp & general defalcation 
from the whole balance in our favour. This er- 
rour cannot affe& piore than half, if fo pauch, of 
the export article. 2dly. In the account made up 
at the infpe&or general's office, they eftiroate only 
the original coft of Britiih prpdu&s as they are 
here purchafed ; and on foreign goods, only the 
prices in the country from whence they are fent 
This was the method eftablilhed by Mr. Davenant; 
and, as far as it goes, jit certainly is a good one. 
But the profits of the merchant at home, and of 
our faftories abroad, are not taken into the ac- 
count ; which profit on iuch an immehfe quantity 
of goods exported and re-exported cannot fail of 
being very great: five per cent, upon the whole, -I 
ihould think a very moderate allowance. 3dly. It 
does not comprehend the advantage arifing from 
the employment of 600,000 tons of fhipping, 
which muft be pajd by the foreign confumer, and 
wjiicb, in many bulky articles of pommerce, is 

f 4 equal 
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equal to the value of the commodity. This can 
fcarcely be rated at lefs than a million annually. 
4thly, The whole import from Ireland and Ame-. 
rica, and from the Weft Indies, is fet againft us in 
the ordinary way of ftriking a balance of imports 
and exports ; whereas the import and export are 
both our own. This is juft as ridiculous, as to 
put againft the general balance of the nation, how 
much more goods Chefhire receives from London, 
than London from Chefhire. The whole revolves 
and circulates through this kingdom, and is, fo far 
as it regards pur profit^ in the nature of home 
trade, afrjnuch as if the feveral countries of Ame- 
rica and Ireland were all pieced to Cornwall. The 
courfe of exchange with all thefe places is fully 
ftifficient to demonftrate that this kingdom has the 
whole advantage of their commerce. When the 
final profit upon a whole fyftem of trade refts anc( 
centers in a certain place, a balance ftruck in that 
place merely on the mutual fale of commodities is 
quite fallacious. 5thly, The cuftom-houfe entries 
furnifh a moft defe&ive, and indeed ridiculous idea, 
of the moft valuable branclT of trade we have in 
the world, that with Newfoundland. Obferve 
what you export thither ; a. little fpirits, provi- 
sion, fifhing lines, and fiftiing hooks. Is this ex- 
port the true idea of the Newfoundland trade in 
the light of a beneficial branch of commerce? no- 
thing lefs. Examine our imports from thence; it 

feems, 
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feems, upon this vulgar idea of exports and im^ 
ports, to turn the balance againft you. But youf- 
exports to Newfoundland are your own goods. 
Youf import is your pwn food; as much your 
own, as tHat you raife with your ploughs out of 
your own foil; and not your lofs, but your gain; 
your riches, not your poverty. But fo fallacious 
is this way of judging, that neither the export nor 
Import, nor both together, fupply any idea ap-, 
proaching to adequate of that branch of bufineft. 
The veflels in that tr&de go ftrait from Newfound- 
land to the foreign market ; and the fale there, 
not the import here, is the meafure of its value. 
That trade which is one of your greateft and bed is 
hardly fo much as feen in the cuftom-houlb entries ; 
^and it is not of lefs annual value to this nation 
than <£.400,000. 6thly, The quality of your im- 
ports muft be confidered as well as the quantity. 
To ftate the whole of the foreign import as lofs, is 
exceedingly abfurd. All the iron, hemp, flax, cot- 
fon, Spanilh wool, raw iilk, woollen and linen 
yarn, which we import, are by no means to be 
confidered as the matter of a merely luxurious 
confumption ; which is the idea too generally and 
loofety annexed to our import article. Thefe 
'above-mentioned are materials of induftry, not of 
luxury, which are wrought up here, in many in- 
stances, to ten times, and more, of their original 
yalue. Even where they are not fubfervient to 
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o\lr exports,- they ftill add to our interna} wealth, 
which confifts in the ftock of ufeful commodities, 
ps much as in gold and filver, In looking over 
the fpecifick articles of our export and import, I 
have often been aftontthed to fee For how fmall a 
part of the fupply of our consumption, either 
luxurious or convenient, we are indebted to na- 
tions properly foreign to us, 

Thefe confiderations are entirely pafifed over by 
the author; thfey have been but too much negle&ed 
by moft who have fpeculated on this fubjeft. 
But they ought never to be Qmitted by thofe who 
mean to come to any thing like the true ftate of 
the Britifh trade. Th$y compenfate, ^nd they 
more than compenfate, every thing which the au- 
thor can cut off with any appearance of reafon foe 
the over-entry of Britifh goods ; and they reftore 
to us that balance of four millions, which the au- 
thor has thought proper on fuch a very poor and 
limited comprehenfion of the objeft to reduce to 
^.2,500,000- 

In general this author is fo circumftanced, that 
to fupport his theory he is obliged to affume his 
fafts: and then, if you allow his fa&s, they will 
not fupport his conclufio^s. What if all he fays^ 
of the ftate of this balance were true ? did not the 
fame obje&ions always lie tocuftomrhoufe entries? 
do they defalcate more from the entries of 1766 
4tan from thofe of 1754? If they prove us ruined, 

we 
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we were always ruined Some ravens have. aU 
ways indeed croaked out this kind of fong. They 
have a malignant delight in prefaging mifchie£ 
when they are not employed in doing it : they are 
jniferable and disappointed at every inftance of the 
publick profperity. They overlook us like the mar 
levolent being of the poet : 

Tritonida confpicit arcem 
Jngeniis, Qpibufque, etfefia pace virentem ; 
Vixque tenet lacrynw quia nil lacrymabile cernit* 

It is in this fpirit that fome have looked upon 

thofe accidents that caft an occafional da^ap upon 

trade. Their imaginations entail thefe accidents 

upon us in perpetuity. We have had fome bad 

harvefts. This muft very difadvantageoufly affeQf 

the balance of trade, and the navigation of n 

people, fo large a part of whofe commerce is in 

grain. But, in knowing the caufe, we are mprally 

certain,. that, according to the courfe of events, it 

cannot long, fubfift. In the three laft years, we 

have exported fcarcely any grain ; in good years, 

that export hath been worth twelve .hundred thou- 

land pounds and more ; in the two laft year6, far 

from exporting, we have been obliged to import 

to the amount perhaps of our former exporta- 

tion. So that, in this article the balance muft ,be 

£. 2, 000, 000 againft us; that is, one million in the 

ceafmg 
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ceafing of gain, the other in the increafe of expen* 
diture. But none of the authors promifes or 
projects could have prevented this misfortune; 
and, thank God, we do not want him or them to 
relieve us from it ; although, if his friends fhould 
now eomc into power, I doubt not but they will be 
ready to take credit for any increafe of trade or 
excife, that may arife from the happy circumftance 
of a good harveft- 

This conne&s with his loud laments and melan- 
choly prognoftications concerning the high price of 
the neceffaries of life and the produQs of labpur, 
With all his othqrs, I deny this fa6t; and I again 
call upon him to prove it Take average and not 
accident, the grand and firft neceffary of life is 
cheap in this country ; and that too as weighed, 
not againft labour, which is its true counterpoife, 
t>ut againft money. Does he call the price of 
wheat at this day, between 32 and 40 Shillings per 
quarter in London, dear ? # He muft know that 
fuel (an objeft of the higheft order in the necef- 
faries of life, arid of the firft tieceffity in almoft 
every kind of manufafture) is in many of our 
provinces cheaper than in any part of the globe. 
Meat is on the whole not exceffively dear, what- • 
ever its price may be at particular times and from 

* It is dearer in fome places, and rather cbeaj)£r in others ; 
but it muft foon all come to a level, 

particular 
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particular accidents. . If it has had any thing like 
an uniform rife, this enhancement may eafily be. 
proved, riot to be owing to the increafe of taxes, 
but^ uniform encreafe of consumption ajid of, 
mpru^, . , Piminiih the latter; and meat in your 
markets will be fufficiently cheap in account, but. 
much-dearer in effeQ; : becaufe fewer will be in a 
condition to buy. Thus your apparent plenty 
will be real indigence. At prefent, even under> 
temporary difadvantages, the ufe of flefh is greater 
here than any where elf e ; it is continued without 
any interruption of Lents or meagre days ; it is 
fuftained and growing even with the increafe of 
our taxes. But fome have the art of converting 
even the figns of national profperity into fymp- 
toms of decay and ruin. And our author, who 
fo loudly difclaims popularity, never fails to lay 
hold of the moft vulgar popular prejudices and 
humours, in hopes to captivate the crowd. Even 
thofe peevifh difpofitions which grow out of fome 
trajniitory fufFering, thofe paffing clouds which float 
in our changeable atmofphere ; are by him induf- 
trioufly figured into frightful fhapes, in order firft 
to terrify and then to govern the populace. 

It was not enough for the author's purpofe to 
give this falfe and difcouraging pifture of the ftate 
of his own country. It did not fully ajifwer hi$ 
end, to exaggerate her burthens, to depreciate her 
fuccefles^ and to vilify her charafter. Jvothing had 

bee^ 
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been done, unlefs the fituation of Frttflee were ex- 
alted in proportion as that of England had been 
afbafed. The reader will efxciife the citation I make 
at length from his book ; he out-dote himfelf upon 
this ©ccafion. Hte confidence is indeed unparal- 
Med, and altogether of the heroick caft : 

" If our rival nations were in the fame circum* 
c < ftairces with ourfelves, the augmentation of our 
" taxes 1 would produce no ill confequenccs :■ if we 
" were obKged to raife our prices, they muft, from 

* the fame caufes, do the like,. and could take no 
" advantage by under-felling and under-working 

* us. But the alarming confiderathm to Great 

* Britain is, that France is not in the fame condition. 
a Her diftreifes; during the war, were great, but they 

were immediate ; her wiant of credit, as has been 
faid, compelled her to hnpdverifti her people, 
by raifmg the greateft part of her fupplies within 
the year; but the burthens Jke iitopofed on them 
were, in a great meafure, temporary, and muft 
be greatly diminijhed by a few years of peace. 
She could procure no confiderabte loans, there- 
fore Hie has mortgaged no fitch opprejjive taxes . 
as thofe Great Britain has ifnpofed in perpetuity 
u for payment of intereji. Pfeace muft, therefore, 
" foon re-eftablHh her commerce and manufac* 
tures, efpecially as tHe comparative Ugktnefs of 
u ' taxes x and the cheapnefs of living in thatcoun- 

* fry,* muft inake* Finance an afylum for Britiftt ma- 
'•*■- - " nufafturers 
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u imfa£tafers and artificers." On this the author 
refts -tfee merit of his whole iyftem. And on this 
point I will join HTue with ham. If France is not 
at leafib m the fame condition, even in' that Very 
conditio* which the author fatfely reprefents to be 
ours, if the very rererfe of hrs propofition be not 
true, then FwiH admit his State of the Nation to 

V 

be juft ; and all his inferences from that ftate to be 
logical and conclusive. It is not furpcffing that 
the author ihould hazard our opinion of his veracity, 
That is a virtue on which great ftatefmen do not 
perhaps pique themfelves lb much : but it is fome- 
what extraordinary, that he fliould ftake on a very 
poor calculation of chances, alt credit for care, for 
accuracy, and for knowledge' of -''the fubjeCfc of 
which he treats. He is ralh and inaccurate, be» 
caufe he thinks he writes to a publick igndrant and 
inattentive. But he may find himfelf in that re- 
fpeft; as in many others, greatly miftaken. 

In order to contrail the light and vigorous con- 
tfition of France with that of England, weak, and 
finking under her burthens, he ftates- m his tenth 
page, that France had raifed cf.50,31'4,378 fterling 
by tares within the fevered years frora the year 1756 
to 1762 both inclufive. An> Englishman muft 
ftand aghafir at fuch a reprdentatroti : "To find 
France able to raife witfiin the year fnms little infe- 
riour to all that we were able even to borrow on 
hrtereft with all the. refources of the greateft-and 

1 molf 
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mod eftablifhgd credit in the world ! Europe was 
filled with afto^iflnnent wheir they law England^ 
k^?T V J a * 9 ne yp ar twelve millions. It was thought, 
and very juftly, no fmall proof of national ftrehgth 
and financial {kill, to find a fund for the payment 
of the intereft upon . this fum. The intereft of 
this, computed with the one per cenU annuities, 
amounted only to <£.600,000 a year. This, I fajv 
was thought a furprifing effort even of credit 
But tliis author talks, as of a thing not worth 
proving, and but juft worth obferving, that France 
in one year raifed fixteen times that fum without 
borrowing, and continued to raife fums not far 
from equal to it for feveral years together. Sup- 
pofe fome, Jacob Henriques had propofed, in the 
year 1 762, to prevent a perpetual charge on the 
nation by raffing ten millions within the year* He 
would have been confidered, not as a harlh finan- 
cier, who laid a heavy hand on the publick ; but 
£S a poor vifionary, who had run mad on fupplies 
9.nd taxes. They who know that the whole land 
tax of England, at 4tf. in the pound, raifes but two 
millions; will not eafily apprehend that any fuch 
fums as the author has conjured up can be raifed 
even in the moft opulent nations. France owed a 
large debt, and was encumbered with heavy efta- 
blifhments, before that war. The author does not 
formally deny that ihe borrowed fomething in 
every year of its continuance ; let him produce 

the 
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the ftinds for this aftonifhing annual addition th 
all her vaft preceding taxes, an addition equal to 
the whole excife, cuitoms, land and malt taxes of 
England taken together. 

But what muft be the reader's aftonifhment, 
perhaps his indignation, if he fhould find that thii 
great financier has fallen into the moft unaccount- 
able of all errours, no lefs an errour than that of 
miftaking the identical /urns borrowed by France 
upon intereji, for /applies rai/ed within the year. 
Can it be conceived that any maa only entered 
into the firft rudiments of finance fhould make fo 
egregious a blunder ; fhould write it, fhould print 
it; fhould carry it to a fecond edition: fhould 
take it not collaterally and incidentally, but lay it 
down as the corner-ftone of his whole fyftem, in 
fuch an important point as the dB&nparative ftates 
of France and England ? But it will be faid, that 
it was his misfortune to be ill-informed. Not at 
all. A man of any loofe general knowledge, and 
of the moft ordinary fagacity, never could have 
been mifin^ormed in fo grofs a manner; becaufe 
he would have immediately rejefted fo wild and 
extravagant an account 

The faffc is this : the credit of France, bad as it 
might have been, did enable her (not to raife with-* 
in the year) but to borrow the very fijms the author 
mentions; that is to fay, .1,106,916,261 liyres, 
making, in thgauthor's computation, £.50, 3 14,378., 

Vol, II. G The 
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The credit of France was low ; but it was not an- 
nihilated. She did not derive, as our author 
cboofes to affert, any advantages from the debility 
of her credit. Its confequence was the natural 
one : fhe borrowed ; but (he borrowed upon bad 
terms, indeed on the moil exorbitant ufury. 

In fpe&king of a foreign revenue, the very pre- 
tence to accuracy would be the moft inaccdrate 
thing in the world. Neither the author nor I can 
with certainty authenticate the information we 
communicate to the publick, nor in an affair of 
eternal fluftuation arrive at perfeQ; exaftnefs. Alt 
we can do, ant! this we may be expe&ed to do, is* 
to avoid grols errours and blunders of a capital 
ftaturc. We cannot order the proper officer to lay 
the accounts before the houfe. But the reader 
muft judge on t^probability of the accounts we' 
Bay before him. The author fpeaks of France a.sf 
railing her fupplies for war by taxes within the year ; 
and of her debt, as a thing fcarcely worthy of no- 
tice. I affirm that lhe borrowed large fums in every 
year ; and has thereby accumulated an immenfe 
debt. This debt continued after the war infinitely 
to embarrals her affairs ; and to find fome means 
for its redu&ion was then and has ever fince been 
the firft objeft of her policy. But lhe has fo little 
fucceeded in all her efforts, that the perpetual debt of 
France is at this hour little (hort of £. 100,000,000 
fterling; and lhe Hands charged with at leaft 
9 40,000,000 
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40,000,000 of Englifli pounds on life-fents and 
tontines. The annuities paid at this day at the Hd- 
tel de Ville of Paris, which ate by no means her fol& 
payments of that nature, amount to 139,000,000 
Of livres, that is, to 6,318,000 pounds; befidei 
billets an porteur, and varioufs detached and un- 
funded debts, to a great amount, and which beaf 
an intereft. 

At the end of the war, the intereft payable on 
her debt amounted to upwards of feven millions 
fterling. M. de la Verdy, the laft hope of the 
French finances, was called in, to aid in the reduc- 
tion of an intereft, fo light to our author, fo in- v 
tolerably heavy upon thoTe who are to pay it Af- 
ter many unfuccefsful efforts towards reconciling 
arbitrary rediiftiori with* publkihMrredit, he was 
obliged to go the plain high roacrof power, and 
to impofe a tax of 10 per cent upon a very great 
part of the capital debt of that kingdom ; and this 
meafure of prefent eafe, to the deftru&ion of fu- 
ture credit^ produced about ,£.500,000 a year 
which was carried to their Caiffe <T amortijjement oi 
finking fund. But fo unfaithfully lend unfteadily 
has this and all the other articles which compote 
that fund been applied to their purpofes, that they 
have given the ftate but very little even of prefent 
relief fince it is known to the whole world that 
(he is behind-hand on every one of her eftablifft- 
merits. Since the year 17$3, there has beeh rt<3 

Q k operation 
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operation of any confequence on the French finan- 
ces : and in this enviable condition is France at 
prefent with regard to her debt 

Every body knows that the principal of the debt 
is but a name ; the intereft is the only thing which 
can diftreis a nation. Take this idea, which will 
not be difputed, and compare the intereft paid by 
England with that paid by France : 

£. 

w 

Intereft paid by France, funded and 

unfunded, for perpetuity or on 

lives, after the tax of 10 per cent. 6,500,000 
Intereft paid by England, as ftated by 

the author, p. 27 - - - 4,600,000 
Intereft paid by France exceeds that 

paid by England, - - - £. 1,900,000 

, The author cannot complain, that I ftate the in- 
tereft paid by England as too low. He takes it 
himfelf as the extremeft term. Nobody who knows 
any thing of the French finances will affirm that 
I ftate the intereft pa id by that kingdom too higk 
It might be eafily proved to amount, to a great 
cleal more : evcfi this is near two millions abpye 
•lyhaHs paid by England.. ,. ... _ . . 
. j^here are three ftaridards to judge of the good 
condition of a nation with regard to its finances. 
l?i *^- T etiefp£.itic Popple. 2d ; 4 /The. equality, of 
. -> - r,< % k, fupplies 
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t ... 

fiipplies to eftabliftiments. 3d; The ftate of publick 
credit Try France on all thele ftandards. 

Although our author very liberally adminifters 
relief to the people of France, its government has 
not been altogether fo gracious. Since the peace, 
ftie has taken off but a fingle vingtieme, or fbilling 
in the pound, and fome fmall matter in tlie capi- 
tation; But,' if the government has relieved them 
in one point, it has only burthened thern the more 
heavijy in another. THe Taille*, that grievous and 
deftruftive impofition, which all their financiers 
lament, without behjg able to remove or to replace, 

has been augmented no lefs than fix millions of 

• * 

livres, or 270,000 pounds Englilh. A further 
augmentation of this or other duties is now talked 
of; and it is certainly neceffary to their affairs: fo 
exceedingly remote from either truth or verfimi- 
litude is the author's amazing affertion, that the 
burthens of France in the war were in a great 
meafure temporary, and mujl be greatly di minified 
by a few years of peace. 

' In the next place, if the people of France are 
riot lightened of taxes, {6 neither is the ftate dif- 
burthened of charges. . I fpeak from very good in- 
formation, that the annual income of that ftate is 
at this day 30 million of livres, or £. 1,350,000* 

* A tax rated by the intendant in each generality on the" 
prefumed fortune of every perfon below the degree of a geif-* 
tleman. 

G 3 fterling, 
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fterlimj, fhort of a provifion for their ordinary 
peace eftablifhment ; fo far ar$ they from the at- 
tempt or even hope to difcharge any part of the 
capital of their enormous debt Indeed under 
fuch extreme ftraitnefs and diftra&ion labours the 
whole body of their finances, fo far does th§ir 
charge outrun their fupply in every particular, that 
no man, I believe, who has confidered their affairs 
with any degree of attention or information, but 
tijuft hourly look for fome extraordinary convul- 
fion in that whole fyftem ; the effeft of which on 
France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to 
conjecture. 

In the third point of view, their credit Let the 
reader caft his eye on a table of the price of French 
funds, as they ftood a few weeks ago, compared 
with the ftate of fome of our Englifh flocks, even in 
their prefent low condition ; 

French. Britifh. 

5 per cents 63 BankJiock,5? 159 

4 per cent, (not taxed) 57 4 per cent conf. 1 00 

3 per cfnt. ditto 4$ 3 per cent conf. 88 

This ftate of the funds of France and England 
is fiifficieqt to convince even prejudice and obfti- 
nacy, that if France and pngiand are not in the 
lam? condition (as the author affirms they are not) 
the difference is infinitely to the disadvantage of 

France. 
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France. This depreciation of their funds has not 
much the air of a nation lightening burthens and 
discharging debts. 

Such is the true comparative fiate of the two 
kingdoms in thofe capital points of view. Now 
as to the nature of the taxes which provide for 
this debt, as well as for their ordinary eftablifh- 
ments, the author has thought proper to affirm 
that "they .are comparatively light;" that "(he 
" has mortgaged no fuch oppreffive taxes as ours:" 
his effrontery on this head is intolerable. Does 
the author recoiled a fingle tax in England to 
which fomething parallel in nature, and as heavy 
in burthen, does not exift in France ; does he not 
know that the lands of the nobleffe are ftill under 
the load of the greater part of the old feudal 
charges, from which the gentry of England have 
been relieved for upwards of 1 00 years, and which 
were in kind, as well as burthen, much worfethan 
our modern land tax ? Befides that all the gentry 
of France ferve in the army on very flcnder pay, 
and to the utter ruin' of their fortunes ; all thofe 
who are not noble, have their lands heavily taxed* 
Does he not know that wine, brandy, foap, candles, 
leather, falt-petre, gunpowder, are taxed in France ? 
Has he not heard that government in France has 
made a monopoly of that great article of fait f- 
that they compel the people to take a certain quan- 
tity of it, and at a certain rate, both rate and quan- 

G4 tity 
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tity fixed at the arbitrary pleafure of the impofer ?* 
that they pay in France the Taille, an arbitrary im- 
pofition on prefumed property ? that a tax is laid 
in faft and name, on the fame arbitrary ftandard, 
upon the acquifitions of their indujlry ? and that in 
France a heavy capitation- tax is alfo paid, from the 
higheit to the very pooreft fort of people ? have we 
taxes of fuch weight, or any thing at all of the com- 
pulfion, in the article of fait ? do we pay any tail" 
lage, way faculty-tax, any indujlry-tax? do we pay 
any capitation-tax wlmtfoever? I believe the people 
of London would fall into an agony to hear of 
fuch taxes propofed upon them as are paid at Paris. 
There is not a fingle article of provifion for ma,n 
or beaft, which enters that great city, and is not 
excifed; corn, hay, meal, butchers-meat, fifli, 
fowls, every thing. I do not here mean to cenfure 
the policy of taxes laid on the confumption of great 
luxurious cities. I only ftatc the faft. We ftiould 
tjejwith difficulty brought to hear of a tax of 50$. 
upon every ox fold in Smithfield. Yet this tax is 
paid in Paris. Wine, the lower fort of wine, little 
better than Englifti fmall beer, pays Qd. a bottle. 

* Before the war it was fold to, or rather forced 00, the 
con fume r at 11 fous, or about «5d. the pound. What it is at 
prefent, I am not informed. Even this will appear no trivial 
impofttion. In London, fait may be had at a penny faithing 
pi'r pound from the laft retailer. 
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We fttdeed tax our beer: but the impofition ort 
fmall beer is very far from heavy. In no part of 
England are featables of any jkind the objeCB of tax- 
ation. In almoft every other country in' Europe 
they are excifed, more or lefs. I have by me tfiii 
ftate of- the revenues of many of the principal' na- 
tions on the continent ; and, on comparing -^hem 
with ours, I think I am fairly warranted to fcflert; 
that England is the mod lightly taxed of any of 
the great ftates of Europe. They Whofe iinriato^ 
ral and fallen joy arifes from ^a contemplation «bf 
the diftreffes of their country will revolt -at tfeil 
pofition. But if I am called upon, I will pr$\te-it 
beyond all poffibility of difpute; evert Hhoughtifil 
proof fhould deprive thefe gentleman of the firigwJ- 
lar fatisfaftion of. considering their country, as 'W 
done ; and though the beft civil government) thfe 
beft conftituted, and the beft managed* reveiiti* 
that ever the world beheld, ihould be 'thoroughly 
vindicated from their perpetual clamours and com- 
plaints. As to our neighbour and rival Prance^ ia 
addition to what I have here fuggefted, I fay, and 
when the author choofes formally to deny, I iha& 
formally prove it, that her fubje&s pay m6re ffaaa 
.England, on a computation of the wealth of b&th 
countries; that her taxes are more injudicioufly 
and more oppreffively impofed; more vexatioufly 
collefted ; come in a fmaller proportion to .the royal 
coffers, and are lefs applied by far to the publick 

fervice. 
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fervice. I am not one of tbofe who choofe to take 
jhe awthor'9 word for ibis happy and flowrilhing 
cppdjtion of the French financed, rather than at- 
jtepd to the change?, the violent pufhes and the de* 
fp^ir of all her <wn financiers. Does he choofje to 
be referred for the eafy and happy condition of 
the fubjefit in France to the remonftrances of their 
p^n parliaments, written with fuch an eloquence, 
feeing, and energy, as I have not ieen exceeded 
W *ny Pther writings ? The author may fay, their 
ppraplaints are exaggerated, and the effects of fac- 
$<Hi. I anfwer, that they are the representations 
fjf numerous, grave, and molt refpeftable bodies 
flf men, uppn the affairs of their own country. 
But, allowing that difcontent and fafition may perr 
Wtt the judgment of fuch venerable bodies in 
France, we have as good a right to fuppofe that 
the fame caufes may full as probably have pro- 
duced from a private, however refpe&able perfon, 
that frightful, and, I truft I have fhewn groundlefs 
reprefentation of our own affairs in England. 

The author is fo confcious of the dangerous ef- 
fects of that reprefentation, that he thinks it ne- 
ceflary, and very neceflary it is, to guard againft 
them. He allures us, " that he has not made that 
*f difplay of the difficulties of his country, to ex- 
* l pofe her counfels to the ridicule of other ftates, 
tf or to provoke a vanquifhed enemy to infult her; 
*■ nor to excite th$ people's rage againft their go- 
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, governours, or fink them into a defpondeqcy of 
the publick welfare." I rpadily admit this apo-. 
logy for his intentiops. God forbid I Should thinjc 
any jxiqxi c^paj^le of entertaining fo execrable and 
fenfelefs a defign. v The true caufe of his drawing 
fo ftiocking a pi6tyre is no more th^n this; and it 
ought rather to claim opr pity th^n excite o#r in- 
dication ; he finds fciflnfelf out of power ; and 
this condition is intolerable to him. ' The fame 
fun which gilds all nature, and exhilarates the 
whole creation, does not fhine uppn difappoipted 
ambition. It is fomething that rays out of darfc- 
neis, and jnfpires nothing but gloom and melan- 
choly. Men in this deplorably 0ate of mind, find 
a comfort in fpreading the cQijtpigipn of their 
fpleem They find an advantage too ; for it is a^ 
general popular errour to imagine the loudeit com- 
plainers for the publjck to be the n\o$ q,n*ious for 
its welfare. If iuch peribns can anfwer the ends 
of relief and profit to themfelves, they are apt to 
be carelefs enough about either the means or the 
confequences. 

^Vhatopver this complainant's motives may be, 
the eiFe&s can by no poffibility b$ Other than th$fe 
lyhich he fo ftrongly, and J hope truly, difclaims 
all intention of producing. To v^jfy (bis, the 
reader has oply to confider how dreadful q, piGfcute 
he has drawn in his 32d page of tile lfct$ of thi* 
kingdom ; iuch a piftof e as, I beligije, hu|s tftrdty 

been 
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been applicable, without fome exaggeration, to the 
moft degenerate and undone commonwealth that 
ever exiftedl Let this view of things be compared 
with the profpeft of a remedy which he propofes 
in the page drre&ly oppofite and the fubfequent I 
believe no man living could have imagined it pof- 
fiWe, except for the fake of burlefquing a fubjett, 
to propofe remedies fo ridiculoufly difproportion- 
•te to the evil, fo full of uncertainty in their opera- 
tion, and depending for their luccefs in every ftep 
upon the happy fevent of To many new, dangerous, 
and rifionary projefts. It is not amifs, that he has 
thought proper to give the publick fome little no- 
tice of What' they may expeft from his friends^' 
when out affairs ffiall be committed to their ma- 
nagement! Let us fee how the accounts of difeafe 
and remedy are balanced in his State of the Na- 
tioB. In the firft place, on the fide of evils, he 
fiates, * r aifi impoverifhed and heavily burthened 

* publick: A' declining trade and decreafing fpecie. 
The pOAtwof the crown never fo much extended 
over the great ; but the great without influence 
t>ver thtf'lowfer fort. Parliament lofing its re- 

M s verence with 1 the people. The voice of the mul- 
u titude fefe lipagainft the fenfe of the legiflature ; 

* a people lbxurious and licentious, impatient of 
'•rule, and 'defpmng all authdftty. Government 

* relaxed in evefy fihew,' and a corrupt felfifh fpirit 
"pervading^ the whole. Ah opinion of many, 

. " that 
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that the form of government is not worth con- 
tending for. No attachment in the bulk of the 
people towards the conftitution. No reverence 
for the cuftoms of .our anceftors. No attach- 
ment but to private intereft, nor any zeal but 
for felfifh gratifications. Trade and manufac- 
tures going to ruin. Great Britain in danger 
of becoming tributary to France, and the defcent, 
of the crown dependent on her pleafure. Ire- 
land in cafe of a war to become a prey to France ; 
and Great Britain, unable to recover Ireland, 
cede it by treaty (the author never can think of 
a treaty without making ceffions), in order to 
purchafe peace for herlelf. The colonies left ex- 
pofed to the ravages of a domeftick, or the con- 
quefi; of a foreign enemy."— Gloomy enough, 
God knows. The author well obferves * (hat a 
mind not totally devoid of feeling cannot look upon 
fuch a profpeQ without horrour ; and an heart ca- 
pable of humanity muft be unable to bear its de/crip- 
tion. He ought to have added, that no man of 
common difcretion ought to have exhibited it to 
the publick, if it were true; pr of common honelty, 
if it were falfe. . . .. f , M :. .-•«>, 

But now for the comfort.; the day-ffcrr which i$ 
to arife in our. hearts;, the, .author 3 grandcj/kheinc 
for totally reverfing-t^isxl^mai fta$e pi things, and 
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making us* " happy at home and refpefied abroad, 
#< formidable in war and flourifliing in peaces/ 

In this great work he proceeds with a facility 
equally aftonilhing and pleafing. Never was finan- 
cier lefs embarrafled by the burthen of eftablifti- 
ments, or with the difficulty of finding ways and 
means. If an eftablifhment is troubleibme to him, 
he lops off at a ftroke juft as much of it as he 
choofes. He mows down, without giving quarter, 
or affigning reafon, army, navy, ordnance, ordi- 
nary, extraordinaries ; nothing can ftand before 
him. Then, when he comes to provide, Am&l- 
fhea's horn is in his hands; and he pours out with 
to inexhauftablfe bounty, taxes, duties, loans, and 
revenues, without uneafinefs to hiniielf, 6r burthen 
to the publick. Irifomuch that, when' We confider 
the abundance of hfe refotrrc^s, We csCnnot avoid 
being furprifed at his extraordinary attention to 
fitvings^ But it is all the exuberance of his good- 
nefs. * 

This book has ft> much of a cert&iii tone of 
power, that one would be almbft tempted to think 
it written by fome perfoff who had* been high in 
office. A man is generally rendered fbmewhat a 
worfe reafoner for hkvmg been a mimfter. In pri- 
vate, theaffeht of liftening arid obfequious friends; 
in puhliek, the venal cry and prepated ; vote of a 
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paffive fefiate, confirm him in habits of begging the 
queftion with impunity, and afferting without think- 
ing himfelf obliged to prove. Had it not been 
for fome fuch habits, the author could never have 
expetted that we fooukf take his eftimate for rf 
peace eftablifhment folety oft his word. 

This eftimate which he gives,* is the great 
groundwork of his plan for the national redemp- 
fion ; and it ought to be well and firmly laid, or 
what muft become of the fuperftru&ure ? One' 
would have thought the natural method in a plair 
of reformation would be^ to take the prefent ex- 
Sting eftimates as tliey ftahd ; arid th£n to (hew 
What may be prafHcably and iafely defalcated from; 
fheihi This would, I fay, be the natural courfe ; 
Arid what would be expefted from a man of bufiw 
nefs. But" this author takes a very different me* 
fliod; Tot the ground of his fpeculatkra of a pre- 
fent peiace eftablifhment, he reforts to a former fpe- 
Culation of the fame kind, -which was in the mind 
of the mihiffier of the year 1 764. Indeed it never 
exifted; any where elfe. f " The plan/' fays he, 
with his ufual eafe, " has been already formed, 
" and the outline drawn, by the adminiftration of 
u 1764. I fhall attempt to fill up the void and ob* 
" literated parts, and trace its operation. The 
u ftanding expence of th£ prefent (his projefted) 

* p. 33. t p. 33. 

v If ;■ ' "peace 
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" peace eftabliikment improved by the experience 
" of the two lajl years may be thus ejiimated;" 
and he eftimates it at c£.3,468,l6l. 

Here too it would be natural to expeQ; fome 
reafons for condemning the fubfequent aftual ef- 
tablifhments, which have fo much tranfgreffed the 
limits of his plan of 1764, as well as fome argu- 
ments in favour of his new projeQ; ; which has in 
fome articles exceeded, in others fallen ihort, but 
on the whole is much below his old one. Hardly 
a word on any of thcfe points, the only points how- 
ever that are in the leaft effential ; for unlefs you 
affign reafons for the increafe or diminution of the 
feveral articles of publick charge, the playing at 
eftablifhments and eftimates is an amufement of no 
higher order, and of much lefs ingenuity, than 
Quejiions and commands, or TV hat is my thought 
like? To v bring more diftinftly under the readers 
view this author's ftrange method of proceeding, I 
will lay before him the three fehemes; viz. the idea 
of the minifters in 1764, the a&ual eftimates of the 
two laft years as given by the author himielf, and 
laftly the new projeft of his political millennium : . 

Plan, of eftablifhment for 1764, as by 

Confiderations, p. 43 x - - * 3,609,700, 

* The figures in the Confiderations are wrong call up; it 
jfopuld be £.3,608,700. 

; . : Medium 
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Medium of 1767 and -1768, as by £\ 

State of the Nation, p. 29 and 3$ 3,919,375* 

Prefent peace eftablifhment, as by the •,■'■- •'■■•• 

prqjqft in State of the Nation, p. 33. 3,468,161 

It is not from any thing our author has any 
where faid, that you are enabled to find the ground^ 
much lefs the juftification, of the immenfe differ- 
ence between theie feveral fyftems : you muft com-' 
pare them yourfelf, article by article ; no .very 
pleafing employment, by the way, to compare the 
agreement or difagreement of two chimeras* .1 
now only fpeak of the comparifon of his own twa 
proje&s. As to the latter of them, it differs from 
the former, by having fome of the articles dimi- 
niihedj and others increafed.* I find the chief 
article of redu£tion arifes from the fmaller deiK 
ciency of land and malt, and of the annuity funds, 
which he brings down to ,£.295,561 in his new efti- 
mate, from £.502,400, which he had allowed for 
thofe articles in the Cbnfiderations. With this re- 
duction, owing, as it muft be, merely to a fmaller 
deficiency of funds, hqfljias nothing at all to do. 
It can be no work and ho merit of his. But with 
regard to the increafe, the matter isj very different* 
It is all bi$ own j the publick is loaded (for any 
thing we can fee to the contrary) entirely gratis. t 

* Confiderations ? p. 43. State of the Nation, p. S3 

V6l.IL H The 
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The chief articles of the increafe are on the navy,* 
and on the army and ordnance extraordinaries ; 
the navy i>eing eftimated in his State of the Nation 
«&50,000 a year more, and the army and ord- 
nance extraordinaries c£.40,000 more, than he had 
thought proper to allow for them in that eftimate 
in his Conftderations, which he makes the founda- 
tion of his prefent projeft. He has given no fort 
of reafon, ftated no fort of neceffity, for this ad- 
ditional allowance, either in the one article or the 
other. What is ftill ftronger, he admits that his 
allowance for the army and ordnance extras is too 
great, and exprefsly refers you to the Conjidera- 
tionstf where, far from giving ,£.75,000 a year to 
that fervice, as the State of the Nation has done, 
tl>e author apprehends his own fcanty provifion of 
•£.35,000 to be by far too confiderable, and thinks 
it may well admit of further reduftions.^ Thus, 

according 

* Confiderations, p. 43. State of the Natitfn, p. 33. f P. 34* 

J The author of the State of the Nation, p. 34, informs us, 
that the fum of £.75,000, allowed by him for the extras of 
the army and ordnance, is far Iefs than was allowed for the 
fame fervice in the years 1767 and. 1768. It is fo undoubt- , 
edly, and by at leaft £.200,000. He fees that he cannot abide 
by the plan of the Confiderations in this point, nor is he wil- 
ling wholly to give it up. Such an enormous difference as that 
between £.35,000 and £.300,000 puts him to a (land. Should 
he adopt the latter plan of increafed expence, he mull then 
confei* that lie had, on a former occafion, egregioufly trifled 
" . ' - • witii 
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according to his own principles, this great oecono- 
mift falls into a vicious prodigality ; and is as far 
in his eftimate from a confiftency with his own 
principles as with the real nature of the fervices. 

Still, however, his prefent eftablifhment differs 
from its archetype of 1 764, by being, though raifed 
in particular parts, upon the whole about £. 1 4 1 ,000 
fmaller. It is improved, he tells us, by the experi- 
ence of the two laft years. One would have con- 
cluded that the peace eftablifhment of thefe two 
years had been lefs than that of 1764, in order to 
fuggeft to the author his improvements, which en- 
abled hirn to reduce it But how does that turn out? 

with the publick ; at the fame time all his future promifes of 
reduction mull fall to the grounds If he (luck to the £.35,000, 
he was fure that every one mull exped from him fome account 
how this monftrous charge came to continue ever fince the 
war, when it was clearly unneceflary ; how all thofe fucceffions 
of minifters (his own included) came to pay it, and why his 
great friend in parliament, and his partifans without doors, 
came not to purfue to ruin, at lead to utter fhame, the au- 
thors of fo groundlefs and fcandalous a profufion. In this 
ftrait he took a middle way ; and, to come nearer the re$l 
(late of the fervice, he outbid the Confi derations, at one ftroke, 
£.40,000; at the fame time he hint? to you, that you may 
txped fome benefit alfo from the original plan. But the au- 
thor of the Confederations will not fuffei' him to efcape it. 
He has pinned him down to his £.35,000 ; for that is the fum 
he has chofen, not as what he thinks will probably be re- 
quired, but as making the mod ample allowance for every 
'poffible contingency. See that author, p. 42 and 43. 
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Peace eftabliflunent * 1767 and 1768> 

megiuip, - - - 3,919,375 

Ditto, eftimate in the Confideratians, 

for 1764, - - .- 3,609,700 



Difference - *&309,675 

A vaft increafe infiead of diminution. The expe- 
dience then of the two l^ft ye^rs ought naturally 
U) b&ve given the iflea of an heavier eftabltfhment; 
byit this writer is able to dimintfh by increafing, 

and to. draw the effe&s of fubtradion from the 
"•••-.• . ... 

operations of addition. By means of thefe new 

powers, he may certainly do whatever he pleafes. 

lie is igdeed inoderate enough in the ufe of them, 

and condescends to fettle his eftablifhments at 

«£3,468, 161 a year. 

However, he has not yet done with it; he has 

fyrtber ideas of laving, and new resources pf re- 

^venue. . Ihefe additional favings are principally 

itwo : 1ft It is to be koped,f fays he, that the fnm of 

: £. 250,000 (which in the eftimate he allows for 

* tie* Has done great' injuftice to the eftablilhment of 176*8 > 
butt have not here time for this difcuulon; nor is it neceT- 
lary to this argument. ■ • 

W x • * • * ... r 

the 
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the deficiency of fetid arid iri&lt) witt Ite tefV-by 

«£37,924* \ : 

2d, That the fum of £ .20,0»a allowed for #e 

foundling Hofpital, and c£. 1,800 for Americari 

Surveys, will ibon ceale to be neceffary, as the fer- 

vicfes'will be compleated. 
What follows with regard to the refources;f ii 

♦fcry well worthy the reader's attention: "OF thft 
eftimate," fays he, " upwards of <£.300,0&d 
will be for the plantation fearvice ; and that fum, 
/ hope, the people of Ireland and the colonic 
might be induced to tia&e off Great Britain, and 
defray between them, in the proportion of 
c^.200,000 by the colonies, and>£ 100,000 bf 

" Irehind." 

• 

* In making up this account, he falls into a furpriiirig errour 
of arithmetic^ " The deficiency of the land-tax in the year 
4 * 1754 and 1755,* when it was at 2s. amounted to no more, on 
" a medium, than £A9,372 1 to which, if we add half tie Jim, 
4t it will give us £.79$05S as the peace deficiency at 3*. 

£. 
total, - - - - 49,372 

Add the half) - 24,686 



a 

<c 
a 
a 
u 



.£.74,058 



Which he makes £.79>058 v . this *is indeed in disfavour of 
his argument ; but we (hall fee' that he has ways, by other 
trrours, of rehnburfing himfelf. i 

t P. 34. 

•P. 33. 

H 3 Such 
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Such is the whole of this mighty fcheme. Take 
his reduced eftimate, and his further reductions, 
and his refources all together, and the reiiilt will 
be ; He will certainly lower the provifion made for 
the navy. He will cut off largely (God knows 
what or how) from the army and ordnance ex- 
traordinaries. He may be expected to cut off more. 
He hopes that the deficiencies on land and malt will 
be lefs than ufual ; and he hopes that America and 
Ireland might be induced to take off <£ 300,000 of 
our annual charges. 

If any of thefe Hopes, Mights, Infinuations, 
Expectations, and Inducements, fhould fail him, 
there will be a formidable gaping breach in his 
whole projefit If all of them fhould fail, he has 
left the nation without a glimmering of hope in 
this thick night of terrours which he has thought 
fit to fpread about us. If every one of them, 
which, attended with fuccefs, would fignify any 
tHing to our revenue, can have no efFe6fc but to 
add to our diftraftions and dangers, we fhall be if 
poffible in a ftill worfe condition from hi§ proje6ts 
of cure than he reprefents us from our original 
diforders. 

Before we examine into the confequences of 
thefe fchemes, and the probability of thefe favings, 
let us fuppofe them all real and all fafe, and tfaen 
fee what it is they amount to, and how he reafons 
on them: 

Deficiency 
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£. 

Deficiency on land and malt, lefsby 37,000 
Foundling Hofpital - - - 20,000 
American Surveys, - - 1,800 



cf.58,800 



This is the amount of the only articles of faving 
he fpecifies; and yet he choofes to aflert* "that 
" we may venture on the credit of them to reduce 
" the ftanding expences of the eftimate (from 
" *£.S,468,l6l) to c£.S,3()0,000;" that is, for a 
laving of of. 5 8, 000, he is not afhamed to take cre- 
dit for a defalcation from his own ideal eftablifh- 
inent in a fum of no lefs than £. 16.8,-161 ! Suppofe 
even that we were to take up the eftimate of the 
Confiderations (which is however abandoned in 
the State of the Nation), and reduce his £.75,000 
extraordinaries to the original .£.35,000, ftill all 
thefe favings joined together give us but «££8,800; 
that is, near e£.70,000 fhort of the credit he calls 
for, and for which he has neither given any rea- 
fon, nor furniihed any data whatfoever for others 
to reafon upon. 

Such are his favings, as operating on his own 
projeft of a peace eftablilhment. Let us now con- 
sider them as they afteft the exifting eftablilhment 

* P. 43. 

H 4 and 
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and our aftual fervices. He tells us, the fum al- 
lowed in his eftimate for the navy is " £.69,321 
" lefs than the grant for that fervice in 1 767 ; but 
" in that grants. 30, 000 was included for the pur- 
" chafe of hemp, and a faving of about £. 25, 000 
" was made in that year/' The author has got 
fome fecret in arithmetick. Thefe two fums put 
together amount, in the ordinary way of comput- 
ing,, to £. 55,000, and not to o£69,321. On what 
principle has he chofen to take credit for £. 14,321 
more ? To what this ftrange inaccuracy is owing, 
- 1 cannot poffibly comprehend ; nor is it very ma- 
terial, where the logick is fo bad, and the policy fo 
erroneous, whether the arithmetick be juft or 
otherwife. But in a fcheme for making this na- 
tion " happy at home and refpefited abroad, for-- 
" midable in war and flourifliing in peace," it is 
furely a little unfortunate for us, that he has picked 
out the Navy, as the very firft objeQ; of his (Eco- 
nomical experiments. Of all the publick fervices, 

i 

that of the navy is the one in which tampering 
may be of the greateft danger, which can worft 
be fupplied upon an emergency, and of which any 
failure draws after it the longcft and heavieft train 
of' confequences. I am far from faying, that this 
or any fervice ought not to be conduced with 
oeconomy. But I will never fuffer the facred name 
of oeconomy to be beftowed upon arbitrary defal- 
cation of charge. The author tells us himfelf, 

" that 
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" that to fufFer the navy to rot in harbour for- want 
u of repairs and marines, would be to invite de-^ 
" ftru&ion." It would be ft>* When the author 
talks therefore of favings on the navy eftimate, it 
is incumbent on him fo let us know, not what 
Aims he will cut off, but what branch of that fer- 
vice he deems fuperfluous. Inftead of pujtting u* 
off with Unmeaning generalities, he ought to have 
ftated what naval force, what naval works, arid* 
what naval ftores, with th6 loweft eftimated ex-' 
pence, are neceflary to keep our marine in a coti* 
dition commenfurate to its great ends. And this 
too hot for the contracted and deceitful fpace of a 
iingle year, but for fome realbnable term. Every 
body knows that many charges cannot be in their 
nature regular or annual. In the year 1767 aftock 
of hemp, &;c. was to be laid in; that charge inter- 
mits, but it does not end. Other charges of other 
kinds take their place. Great works are now car- 
rying on at Portfmouth, but not of greater mag-, 
nitude than utility; and they muft be provided 
for. . A year's eftimate is therefore no juft idea at' 
all of a permanent peace eftabliftiment Had the- 
author opened this matter upon thefe plain prin- 
ciples, a judgment might have been formed, how 
far he had contrived to reconcile national defence 
with publick (economy. Till he has done it, thofe 
who had rather depend on any man's reafon than 
the greateft man's authority will not give him cre- 
dit 
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dit on this head, for the faving of a fingte fhilling. 
As to thofe favings which are already made, or in 
courfe of being made, whether right or wrong, 
he has nothing at all to do with them; they can 
be no part of his projeft, confidered as a plan of 
reformation. I greatly fear that the errour has not 
lately been on the fide of profufion. 

Another head is the faving on the army and 
ordnance extraordinaries, particularly in the Ame- 
rican branch. What or how much redu6Hon may 
be made, none of us, I believe, can with any fair- 
nefs pretend to fay ; very little, I am convinced. 
The ftate of America is extremely unfettled ; more 
troops have been fent thither; new difpofitions 
have been made ; and this augmentation of num- 
ber, and change of difpofition, has rarely, I be- 
lieve, the effeft of leffening the bill for extraordi- 
naries, wliich, if not this year, yet in the next we 
muft certainly feel. Care has not been wanting to 
introduce (economy into that part of the fervice. 
The author's great friend has made, I admit, fome 
regulations; his immediate fucceffors have made 
more and better. This part will be handled more 
ably and more minutely at another time : but no 
one can cut down this bill of extraordinaries at his 
pleafure. The author has given us nothing, but 
his word, for any certain or confiderable reduc- 
tion ; and this we ought to be the more cautious 
in taking, as he has promifed great favings in his 

ConJiderationSy 
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Confederations, which he has not chofen to abide 
by in his State of the Nation. 

On this head alfo of the American extraordi- 
naries, he can take credit for nothing. As to his 
next, the leflening of the deficiency of the land 
and malt tax, particularly of the malt tax; any 
perfon the leaft converfant in that fubjeft cannot 
avoid a fmile. This deficiency arifes from charge 
of collection, from anticipation, and from defec- 
tive produce. What has the author faid on the 
reduction of any head of this deficiency upon the 
land tax ? On thefe points he is absolutely filent 
As to the deficiency on the malt tax, which is 
chiefly owing to a defe&ive produce, he has, and 
can have nothing to propole. If this deficiency 
ihould be leffened by the increafe of malting in 
any years more than in others, (as it is a greatly 
fluctuating objeQ;), how much of this obligation 
fliall we owe to this authors miniftry? will it not 
be the cafe under any adminiftration ? muft it not 
go to the general fervice of the year, in fome way 
or other, let the finances be in whofe hands they 
will? But why take credit for fo extremely reduced 
a deficiency at all ? I can tell him he has no ra- 
tional ground for it in the produce of the year 
1767; and I fufpeft will have full as little reafon 
from the produce of the year 1768. That pro- 
duce may indeed become greater, and the defici- 
ency 
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ency df courfe will be lefs. It may too be faf 
othenvife. A fair and judicious financier will riot, 
as t|iis writer has done, for the lake of making 
out a fpecious account, feleQ; a favourable year ot 
two, at remote periods, and ground his calcula- 
tions 6n thofe. In 1768 he will not take the de- 
ficiencies of 175 3 and 1754 for his standard. So- 
ber men have hitherto (and muft continue this 
courfe to preferve this charafter) taken indiffer-* 
ently the mediums x)f the years immediately pre- 
ceding. But a perfori who has a fcheme from 
which he promifes much to the publick ought to 
be ftill more cautious ; he fhould ground his fpe- 
culation rather on the loweft mediums ; becaufe all 
new fchemes are known to be fubjeft to fome de- 
fied or failure not forefeen ; and which therefore 
every prudent propbfer will be ready to allow for, 
in order to lay his foundation as low and as folid as 
poffible. Quite contrary is the pra&ice of fome 
politicians. They firft propofe favings, which they 
well know cannot be made, in order to get a repu- 
tation for (economy. In due time they affume 
another^ but a different method, by providing for 
the fervice they had before, cut off or ftraitened, 
and which they can then very eafily prove to be 
neceflary. In t^ fame fpirit they raife magnifi- 
cent ideas of revenue on funcls which they know 
to be infufficient Afterwards, who can blame 

them, 
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them, if they do not iatisfy Ijtie pubJ^ck.deAres? 
They are great artificers ; but they cannot work 
without materials. 

* , i ■ . ■ . 

Tbefe are fome of the little arts of great ftatef- 
men. To fuch we leave them, and follow where 
the author, leads us, to his next reiburce, the 
FoundlingrhofpitaL Whatever particular virtue 
there is in the .mode of this faving, there feems to 
be nothing at ail new, a&d indeed nothing wonder- 
fully important in it The fun* annually voted 
for the fupport of the Foundling-hofpital has been 
in a former parliament limited to the eftabliihment 
of the. children then in the hofpital. When they 
are apprenticed, this provifipn will ceafe. It .will 
therefore fall in more or lefs at different times ; 
iuafj will ftt length ceafe entirely, IJut, until if 
does, we cannot reckon upon it as the faving on 
the eftabliihment of any given yejir : nor can any 
one conceive how the author comes to mention 
this, any more than fome other articles, as a part; of 
ft j^ plan of oeconomy which is to retrieve our 
affairs. This charge will indeed ceafe in its own 
tinjQ. But will no other fucceed to it ? Has he 

ever known the publick free from fome concur 

«... ... . .•"..»■ 

gent cjbarge, either for the juft fypport of royal 
dignity, or for national magnificence, or for pub? 
lick charity, or for publick fervjee? does he chufip 
to flatter his readers that no fuch will ever return ? 
qr does lie ;n good ; WO^ft deplftre, that let the rear 
5 - :fe* 
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fon, or neceflity, be what they will, he is refolved 
not to provide for fuch fervices ? 

Another refource of ceconomy'yet remains, for 
he gleans the field very clofety, .£.1,800 for the 
American furveys. Why what fignifies a difpute 
about trifles ? he (hall have it But while he is 
carrying it off, I fliall juft whifper in his ear, that 
neither the faving that is allowed, nor that which 
is doubted of, can at all belong to that future pro- 
pofed adminiftration, whofe touch is to cure all our 
evils. Both the one and the other belong equally 
(as indeed all the reft do) to the prefent adminiftra- 
tion, to any adminiftration ; becaufe they are the 
gift of time, and not the bounty of the exchequer. 

I have now done with all the minor preparatory 
parts of the author's fcheme, the feveral articles of 
faving which he propofes. At length comes the 
capital operation, his new refources. Three hun- 
dred thoufand pounds a year from America and 
Ireland. — Alas ! alas \ if that too fhould fail us, 
what will become of this poor undone nation ? 
The author in a tone of great humility, hopes they 
may be induced to pay it Well, if that be all, 
we may hope fo too : and for any light he is pleafed 
to give us into the ground of this hope, and the 
ways and means of this inducement, here is a 
fpeedy end both of the queftion and the revenue. 

It is the conftant cuftom of this author, in all 
his writings; to take it for' granted, that he has 
v. H ^- given 
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given you a revenue, whenever he can point out 
to you where you may have money, if you can 
contrive how to get at it ; and this feems to be 
the mafter-piece of his financial ability. I think 
however, in his way of proceeding, he has be- 
haved rather like an harfli ftep-dame, than a kind 
nurfing mtther to his country. Why ftop at 
£. 300,000 ? If his ftate of things be at all founded, 
America and Ireland are much better able to pay 
£.600,000, than we are to fatisfy ourfelves with 
half that Aim. However, let us forgive him this 
one inftance of tendernefs towards Ireland and the 
colonies. 

He fpends a vaft deal of time *, in an endeavour 
to prove, that Ireland is able to bear greater im- 
pofitions. He is of opinion, that the poverty of 
the lower clafs of people there is, in a great mea- 
fare, owing to a want of judicious taxes; that 
a land tax will enrich her tenants ; that taxes are 
paid * in England which are not paid there ; that 
the colony trade is increafed above <£. 1*00,000 
fince the peace ; that fhe ought to have further in- 
dulgence in that trade ; and ought to have further 
privileges in the woollen manufa&ure. From thefe 
premifes, of what ihe has, what flie has not, and 
what (he ought to have, he infers that Ireland will 
contribute -£. 100,000 towards the extraordinaries- 
<Jf the American eftablifhment 

• P. 35. 

I ihall 
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I fliall make no objections whatsoever, logical or 
financial, to this reafoning : many occur ; but they 
would lead me from my purpofe, from which I 
do not intend to be diverted, becaufe it feems to 
me of no fmall importance. It will be juft enough 
to hint, what I dare fay many readers have before 
obferved, that when any man propofes new taxes 
ifk a .country with which he is not perfonally con- 
verfant by refidenc$ or office, he ought to lay open 
its fituation much more minutely and critically 
than this author has done, or than perhaps he is 
*ble to do. He ought not to content himfelf with 
faying that a fingle article of her trade is iucreafed 
•£.100,000 a year; he ought, if he argues from 
the ipoceafe of trade to the increafe of taxes, to 
fcate the whole trade, and not one branch of trade 
oply ; he ought to enter fully into the ftate of its 
reipittances, and . the courfe of its exchange ; he 
Qjaght likewife to examine whether ail its eftablifh- 
9ients are jncreafed or diminiftied ; and whether 
it incurs or difcharges debt annually. But I pafs 
over all this ; and am content to a(k a few plain 
queftions. 

P.pQa.tbe author thea ferioully mean to propofe 
ift parliament a land tax, or any tax for £. 100*000 
& year upon Ireland ? If he does, and if fetrfiy, 
fey. h& temerity and our weaknefs, he IhouW fuc- 
ceed; then I fay he. will throw the whole empire 
from one end of it to the other into mortal coir- 
] : 1 vulfions. 
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Vulfions. What is it that can fatisfy the furious 
land perturbed mind of this man ; is it not enough 
for him that fuch proje&s have alienated our co* 
lonies from the mother country, and not to pro- 
pofe violently to tear our fitter kingdom alfo fronj 
.our fid£, and to, convince every dependent part of 
the empire, that* When a little money is to. he 
raifcd, we have no fort of regard to their ancient 
xuftoms, their opinions, their circumftances, ox 
their affe&ionsr He has however a douceur for Ir$ r 
land in his pocket ; benefits in trade, by opening 
ih£ woollen manufacture to that nation. A very^ 
right idea in my opinion; but n(rt more ftrongdji 
reafon> than likely to be oppofed by the mpft 
powerful and moft violent of all local prejudice^ 
and popular paflions. Firft, a ffre is already kindled 
by his fchemes of taxation in America ; he tbea 
propofes one which will fet all Ireland in a blaze; 
and hid way of quenching both is by a plan ; which 
may kindle perhaps ten times e greater flame iu 
Britain. 

: Will the author pledge himftlf* previously to 
'hisi propofal of fuch a tax, to carry this enlarge 
menfc of the Irifh trade; if he does not, th^nthe 
tax will be certain ; the benefit will be lefs ,thgfi 
problematical In this view, his cotfipenfetian to 
Ireland vanilhesi into fmoke ♦;. the tax, to their prq- 
- judices, will appear ftark naked in the ligfrt of .ajx 
aft of arbitrary power and oppreffioui ; But> : if?he 
,. Vox. IL I ihould 
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fhould propofe the benefit and tax together, then 
the people of Ireland, a very high and' fpirited 
people, would think it the worft bargain in the 
trorlcL They would look upon the one as wholly 
vitiated and poifoned by the other ; and, if they 
eould not be feparated, would infallibly refift them 
both together. Here would be tares indeed, 
fcpiounting to an handfome fum; <£. 100,000 very 
WFeftually voted, and paffed through the beft and 
moft authentick forn^p; but how to be collefted? — 
This is his perpetual manner. One of his projeQs 
•depends for fuccefs upon another projeS, aftd this 
upon a third, all of them equally vifionary. His 
finatice is like the Indian philofophy; his earth is 
poifed on the horns of a bull, fiis bull ftands upon 
mn elephant, his elephant is fupported by a tor- 
toife ; arid fo on for ever. 

• As to his American a£.200,000 a year, he is fa- 
%isfied to repeat gravely, as he has done an hundred- 
"times before, that the Americians are able to pay 
it Well, and what then? does he lay open any 
part of his plan how they may be compelled to pay 
iV without plunging ourfelves into calamities that 
<*wttveigh tenfold the propofed benefit? or does 
%e fliew how they may be induced to fubrtiit to it 
■ijuietly ? or does he give any fatisfa&ion concern 
irig the mode of levying it, in commercial colofties 
one of the moil important and difficult of all con- 
fiderations? Nothing like it To the ftamp aQ;, 

* . whatever 
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whatever its excellencies may be, I think he will 
not in reality recur, or even choofe to affert that 
he means to dp fo, in cafe his minifter fhould come 
again into powier. If he does, I will ptedi& that 
fome of the faftelt friends of that minifter will de- 
fert hinj upon this point As to port duties, he 
has damned them ail in .the lump, by declaring 
th€m # u contrary, to the firft principles of colonic 
" nation, Sbd not lefs prejudicial to the interefts of 
a Great Britain than to th9fe ,of the colonies,/ 
Surely this fingle pftfervation of his ought to have 
taught him a little caution ; he qught to have be- 
gun to doubt, whether there is not tome thing in 
the nature of commercial colonies, which renders 
them an unfit objeft of taxation; when port duties^ 
fo large a fund of revenue in all countries, are by 
'fumfelf found, in this cafe, not only improper, but 
deftruftive. However he has here pretty well nar- 
rowed the field of taxation. Stamp aQ;, hardly to 
be refumed. Port duties, mifchievpus. Excifes* 
I believe, he will fcarcely think worth the collec- 
tion (if any revenue fhould be fo) in America. 
Land tax (notwithftanding his opinion of its im- 
menfe ufe to agriculture), he will not dire&ly pro- 
pofe, before he has thought again and again on 
the fubjeQ;. Indeed he very readily recommends- 
k for Ireland, and feems to think it not improper 

• P. 37. . ... ' 
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ffaf' America; ' bec&ufe, he 6bferves, they already 
rfaife rindft of their taxes ihtetfnally, including this* 
fefc. A moll curious reafbn trtily 1 becaufe their 
lands are already heavily burthened, he thinks it 
right to burthen them ftill further. But he will 
recoiled, for furely he cannot be ignorant of it, 
fiiat the lands of America are not, as in England, 
let at a rent certain in money, and therefore can- 
not, as here, be taxed at* -a certain pound rate. 
They value thfem in grofs among themfelves; and 
hone but themfelvefc in their feveral diftri&s can 
value them. Withbut their hearty concurrence 
Itnd co-6pef atibn, 1 it i& evident, vfe cannot advance 
a ftep in the affeffing or collefting any land tax* 
As to the taxes Which in fome places the Ameri* 
cans pay by the acre, they are merely duties of re^ 
gulation : they are fmall ; and to increafe them, 
ifotwithftanding the fecret virtues of a land tax, 
would be the molt effectual means of preventing 
that cultivation they are intended to promote. 
■Befides, the whole country is heavily in arrear al- 
ready for land taxes and quit rents. They have dif- 
ferent methods of taxation in the different pro- 
vinces, agreeable to their feveral local circumftanceSw 
In New England by far the greateft part of their 
revenue is vaifed by faculty taxes and capitations. 
.Such is the method in many others. It is obvious 
that parliament, unaffiited by the colonies them- 
felves, cannot take fo much as a fingle ftep in this 
^ * v mode 
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mode of taxation. Then what tax is if he witt 
impofe ?. Why,* after all the boaftirig fpeeches anc{ 
writings of his faftion for thefe four years, aftei? 
all the yain expectations which they have held out 
to a deluded publick, this their great advocate, 
pfter twifting the fubjeGt every way, after writhing 
himfelf in every pofture* after knocking at every 
door, is obliged fairly to abandon >evei;y mode of 
taxation whatfoever in America. *He thinks it 
the beit method for parliament to impofe the fum ? 
«nd referve the account to itfelf, leaving the mode 
of taxation to the colonies. But how and in what 
proportion ? what does the author fay ? O, not $ 
Angle fyllable on this the moft material part of th? 
whole queftion. Will he, in parliament, under* 
take to fettle the proportions of fuch payments 
.from Nova Scotia to Nevis, in no fewer thap, fi$ 
and twenty different countries, varying in almolj 
every poffible circumfiance one from another?,, if 
he does, I tell him, he adjourns his revenue to a very 
long day. If he leaves it to themfelves to fettlf 
thefe proportions, he adjourns it to doomfday. 

Then what does he get by this method on the 
fide of acquiefcence ? will the people of AmerJ^ja 
relifli this courfe, of giving and granting and ap- 
plying their money, the better becaufe , their a£ 
femblies are made commiffioners of the taxes? 

* P. 37, 38. 
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iThis is far worfe than all his former projefts ; for 
here, if the affemblies lhall refufe, "or delay, or be 
Negligent, or fraudulent, in this new-impofed duty, 
#e are wholly without remedy ; and neither our 
cuftom-houfe officers, nor our troops, nor our arm- 
ed ftiips can be of the leaft ufe in the collection. 
No idea can be more contemptible (I will not call 
it an oppreffive one, the harfhnefs id loft in the 
folly) than that of propofihg to get any revenue 
from the Americans but by their freeft and moft 
chearful confent. Moft rtionied nfien 'know their 
own intereft right well ; and are as able as any 
financier, in the valuation of rilks. Yet I think 
this financier will lcarcely find that adventurer 
hardy enough, at any pretinium, to advance a (hil- 
ling upon a vote of fuch taxes. Let him naipe thfc 
man, or fet of men, that wouid do it. This is the 
only proof of the value of revenues ; what would 
Hn interested man rate them at ? His fubfcription 
' would be at ninety-nine per cent, difcount the very 
^rft day of itsopening. Here is our only national 
fecurity from ruin ; a fecurity upon which no man 
in his fenfes would venture a {hilling of his fortune. 
Yet he puts down thofe articles as gravely in his 
Tfupply for his peace eftabliihment, as if the money 
"had been all fairly lodged in the exchequer* 

' ' £, . 
American revenue, - - 200,000 

Ireland, ? - - •? ' 100,000 

Very 
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Very bandfome indeed ! but if fupply is to he gojt 
in fuch a manner, farewell the lucrative myftery of 
finance ! If you are to be credited for favings^ 
without fhewing how, why, or with what fefety f 
they are to be made ; and for revenues, withoujt 
fpecjfying on what article?, or by what means, or 
at, what e-x pence,, they qre to be collected ; there ip 
jiot a icl^rk in a publick office who may not outbid 
this ajuthor, or his friend, for the department c^f 
chancellor of the exchequer ; not an apprentice in 
the city, that w,ill not ftrike out, with the fame ad- 
vantages, the fame, or a much larger, plan qf 

Here is the whole of what belongs ,to the au- 
thor's fcheme for faving us from impending d$- 
. ftruftion. Take it even in its moft favourable 
point of view, as a thing within poffibility ; and 
imagine what muft be the wifdom of this gentle* • 
man, or his opinion of ours, who could firft thin,k 
of reprefenting this nation in fuch a ftate, as, no 
friend ean look upon but \yith hbrrour, and fearpe 
an enemy without companion, and afterwards ^F 
diverting himfelf with fuch inadequate, impraQii- . > 
cable, puerile methods for our relief ? v If thefe fc*4 
been the drearpg of fome unknown, unnamed and 
namelefs writer, they would excite no alarm; their 
weaknefs had been an antidote to their ijuuignity. 
JJut as they are univerfally believed to be written 
,by the topd, 9V wh$t ainpuitfs 4P; *e fame t)iin$, 

14 under 
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tinder the immediate direction, of a perfon who 
lias been in the management of the higheft affairs^ 
and may foon be in the fame fituatian; I think it 
is hot to be reckoned amongft our greateft eonfo* 
Nations, that the yet remaining powef of thi& king* 
dom is to be employed in an attempt to realize no- 
tions that are at once lb frivolous, and fo full of 
•danger. That eonfideration will juftify me in 
dwelling a little longer on the difficulties of the 
Nation, and the folutions of our author. 

I am then perfuaded that he cannot be in the , 
"tea^ft alarmed about our fituation, let his outcry be 
what he pleafes. I will give him a reafon for my 
opinion, which, I think, he cannot difpute. All 
"that he beftows upon the nation, which it does ncft 
*poflefs without him, and fuppofing it all fure mo- 
ney, amounts to ho more than a fum of c£.300,000 
ayear. This, he thinks, will do the bufinefs com- 
-pleatly/ and rendef us flouriftiing at home, andre- 
* fpe&able abroad. If the option between glory and 
"lhame, # our falvation or deftru6ik>n, depended on 
^this' film, it is impoffible that he fhould have been 
aQive$-and made a merit of that aftivity, in tajfkig 
*off a Ihilling in the pound of the land tax, which 
^am& up to his 'grand defideratum, and upwards 
*Of £ % 100,000 more. ' By this manoeuvre, he, left 
OW trade, navigation, and manufactures, on the 
j Verge of deftruftion- our finances in ruin, our cr£- 
dit^xprrmgj- Ireland on the point of being ceiled 
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ft) France* the colonies of being torn to pieces^ the 
jfucceffion of the crown. at the mercy of totir great 
rival*, and the kingdom itfelf on the very (point raf 
becoming tributary to that haughty po wee • All 
this for want of o£. 300, 000; far Ldefy;the re&dqr 
to point out any other revenue, or, any; other ptm- 
cife and defined icheme of politicks,, which iiea£- 
iigns for our redemption. ■ • J * ! ; ; »i>a \au yu 

I know that two things may be )facd-;iahb dth 
fence, as bad reafous arfe always at. hand in an/hr- 
different c&ufe ; that he* was not furetiie(jnoney 
would be applied as bethinks it oughti tb be, Jay 
*he prefent minifters, I think as ill. of them aa -he 
does to the full. They have done ivery near: as 
«tiiiich mifchief as they can do, to a coa^feiiution fo 
•robuftasthis is. Nothing ican make; ithem mope 
dangerous, but that, as they are already in. general 
comppfed of his difoipies and instruments, they 
- may add to the p\iblick calamity ofrtheitriown mea- 
' fures, the-adaption of his prpjefta But be the mi- 
tt ilters whafcfhey may, -the author knows that they 
could not avoid applying *his £. 4*50*000 ta the 
fervice of the eftablifliment, As faithfully as Hie, or 
any other: minifter, could do. I fay they could 
not avoid it, and haven o merit $t all for the ap- 
• plication. But fuppofing/that they ihoteld greatly 
mifmanage this revenue*' ''Here is a -good '-deal of 
. room for miftake ttnd: prodigality before you come 
to the edge of f irin, t The difference between the 
> .w * amount 
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amount of that real and his imaginary revenue 1% 
j£* 150,000 a year, at leaft ; a tplerabie fum for 
them to play with ; this might compeolate the dif- 
ference between the author s ceqonomy and their 
profusion; and ftill, notwithstanding their vices 
*od ignorance, the nation might he ftwed. The 
-tBtkior aught alio to recoiled, that a good mag 
would hardly deny, even to the worft of nainiitera, 
the means of doing their duty ; efpecially in a crifis 
"whem our being depended on fupplying them with 
{fame means or other. In fuch a caie their penury 
mi mind, in discovering refources, would make k 
rather the more neoeffary, not to ftrip fuch poor 
providers xrf the little Hack they had in hand* 
' Befides> here is another lubjeQ: of diftrefs, and a 
very feriousone, which puts us again to a fund. 
The author may poifibly not come into power (I 
only ftate the poffibiiity) : he may not >alwfcys con- 
tinue in it; and if the contrary to ali^ this fhould 
fortunately for ns happen, what infur^nce on his 
life can be made for a fum adequate to his lofs ? 
Then we are thus unluckily fituated, that the chance 
of an American and JrMh revenue of ,£.300,000 
to be managed by. him, is to lave vis from ruin two 
<wr three years hence at beft, to make ,ys happy at 
home and glorious abroad ; and the a&uaj poffef* 
fionof «£.400,000 Englifh taxes cannot fo much as 
4Mrotra& our ruin without him. So we are ftaked 
on four chances ; his power, its permanence, the 

fuccefe 
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foccc& off this projects, and the duration of his life, 
Any one x>f thefe failing, we are gone. Propria 
h&c i/i dona fuiffmf! This is no unfair reprefenta* 
(ion ; • ultimately all hangs on his life, becaufe, ia 
his aocottftt of every fet of men that have held or 
Supported adminiftrartion, he finds neither virtue 
iior > ability in any but himfelf. Indeed he pay$ 
(through their frieafures) fome compliments to 
Lrecth Bute and Lord Deipenfer. But to the latter, 
«hiria, I fuppofe, but a civility to old acquain- 
tance: to the former; a little ftroke of politick! 
We may therefore fairly fay, that our only hope jb 
his life ; and he has, to make it the -more £0, taken 
<sare to cutioff any refource which we poffeffed ii>- 
^ejpendent of him/> " 

' In the next place it may be iaid, to excufe any 
appearance of inconfifteney between the author!* 
afitions and his declarations, that he thought it 
right to relieve the landed intereft, and lay the 
-burthen where it ought to lie, on the colonies. 
What ! to take off a revenue fo neceffary to our 
being, before any thing whatfoever was acquired 
in the place of it ? In prudence, he ought to have 
waited at leaft for the firft quarter^ receipt of the 
new anonymous American revenue, andJrilh land 
tax. Is there fomething fo fpecifick for our dif- 
orders in American, and fomething fo poifonous 
4n Englifh money, that one is to heal, the other to 
defer oy us? To lay that the landed intereft could 

not 
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not continue to p&y it for a year 01; two longer, -is 
toiote than the author will attempt to prove: To 
iky that they would pay it no longer, is to treat the 
tamfedinterefivaa: my opinion, very fcurvily.; rTo 
iappofe that the gentry, clergy, and freebpktalfs of 
£nglanddo not rate the commerce, the toredi** the 
4feligiori, ithe liberty, itlie independency of their 
•country* and the fuccefliori. of: their crown* cet \ a 
Shilling m the pound land lax 1 . They never, gave 
him realbn to thrnk ib meanly pi them. And, if 
J lam rightly informed, whej> tlmt meafure was de*- 
batied in parliament, a v£ry different reafon was 
affigned by* the' authors great friend, as well as by 
•rubers, for that reduftion : one very deferent from 
the critical and almoft defperate ftate of our fiqa&r 
Mce6. Sonne people then endeavoured to proye^that 
<*he? reduction might be made without deteunqut 
;, to the national credit, or the due fupport.of:*)pa*- 
^r peace eftablifhment ; otlierwife.it is obvious 
•thitt the redu&ion could not be defended in argu- 
ment So that this author cannot defpair fpmtftfi 
'of the commonwealth, without this American awl 
-Jrifii revenue, as he pretends to do. If he does, 
'the reader fees how handibmely he has provided 

• 

r for us,- by voting away one revenue, and by giviog 
us a pamphlet on the otlier. ^ .% ,-? 

•' "I do nut mean to blame the relief which !was 
'tfien' given by parliament to; the land. It w:^j 
'•grounded ton vetfy weighty reafpns* The ad mini f- 
*' :i tration 
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thtfion contended only for its continuance for a 
yeai-, in order to ha\ge the merit of taking off th& 
fhiHiag in the pound immediately before the dec?) 
tions ; urid thus to bribe the freeholders of 'Engr; 
land with their own 'money. . ,i:.n o5 

- It is truejlthe author^ in his eftimate' <af w&jfor 
and aaaean^ takes credit for c£. 400,000 ayeir, Im 
Han revenue. But he will not very positively inb 
fifty that we Oiould put this revenue to the accouiifc 
of his plans or his power; and for* a very plaid 1 
reafon : we are already near two years in paifeiSfta 
of k. i By what means we came to that pofieffion, 
is a pretty* long ftory; however, I fliall giveibo-r 
thing more thantilhort abftraft of the proceeding 
in order to fee whether the author will .take to 
himfelf any part in that meafure. . » . ,.;:, 

The fa€fc is this ; the Eaft India company had 
for a got)d while lblicited the miniftry/for a nego* 
ciation, by which they propofed to pay largely for 
fome advantages in their trade, and for -the -re? 
newal of their charter.; This had been the forme? 
method of tranfafting with that body. Govern- 
ment having only leafed the monopoly for £hort 
termsf the company has' been obliged tQ reibft t£ 
-it frequently for renewals. Thefe two parties h$d 
always negotiated (on the true principle of ;qwdit) 
not as government and fubjeft, but as fequai deal- 
•*rs, on the footing of mutual advantage, ; ; The 
publick had derived gteat benefit from fueh de&b- 
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ing. But at that time new ideas prevailed. Tirt* 
miniftry, inftead of liftening to the propofals 
of that company, chofe to fet up a claim of the! 
crown to their pofleffions. The original plan feemg 
to have been, to get the houfe: of commons to com-- 
pliment the crown with a fort of juridical declara- 
tion of a title to the company's acquifitions in In- 
dia ; which the crown, on its part, with the beft 
air in the world, was to bellow upon the publicL 
Then it would come to the turn of the houfe of 
commons again to be liberal and grateful to the 
crown. The civil lift debts were to be paid off } 
with perhaps a pretty augmentation of income. 
All t^iis was to be done on the moft publick-fpirited 
principles, and with a politenefs and mutual inter* 
change of good offices, that could not but have 
charmed. But what was beft of all, thefe civilities 
were to be without a farthing of charge to either 
of the kind and obliging parties. — The Eaft India 
company was to be covered with infamy and dif- 
grace, and at the fame time was to pay the whole 
bill. 

In confequence of thisfcheme, the terrours of a 
parliamentary enquiry were hung oyer them. • A 
judicature was afferted in parliament to try this 
queftion. But left this judicial charafter ihould 
chance to infpire certain ftubborn ideas of law and 
right, it was argued, that the judicature was arbi- 
trary, and ought not to determine by the rules of 
law, but by their opinion of policy and expediency. 

1 Nothing 
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Nothing exceeded the violence of fome of the ma,* 
nagers, .except their impotence. They were be- 
wildered by their paffions, and by their want of 
knowledge or want of consideration of the fub- 
jeft. The more they advanced, the further they 
found themfelves from their objeft. — All things 
ran into confufion. The minifters quarrelled 
among themfelves. They difclaimed one another. 
They fufpended violence, and flirunk from treaty. 
The inquiry was almoft at its laft gafp; when 
fome aftive perfons of the company were given to 
underftand, that this holtile proceeding was only 
iet up in terrorem; that government was far from 
an intention of feizing upon the poffeffions of the 
company. Adminiftration, they faid, was ienfible, 
that the idea was in every light full of abiurdity; 
and that fuch a feizure was not more out of their 
power, than remote from their wiflies ; and there- 
fore, if the company would come in a liberal man- 
ner to the houfe, they certainly could not fail of 
putting a fpeedy end to this difagreeable bufinefs, 
and of opening the way to an advantageous treaty. 

On this hint the company a£ied : they came at 
once to a refolution of getting rid of the difficul- 
ties which arofe from the complication of their 
trade with their revenue ; a ftep which, defpoiled 
them of their beft defenfive armour, and put them 
at once into the power of adminiftration. They 
threw their whole ftock of every kind, the reve- 
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nue, the" trade, and even their debt franvgoverii* 
ment, into one fund, which they computed on th£ 
forfeit grounds wouM amount to .£. 800,000, with 
a large probable furplus for the payment of debt 
Then they agreed ^to divide this fum in equal 
portions between themfelves and the publick, 
i£400,000 to each. This gave to the proprietors 
of that fund an annual augmentation of no more 
than ,£.80,000 dividend. They ought to receive 
from government £. 120,000 for the loan of their 
capital. So that, in faft, the whole, which on this 
plan they referved to themfelyes, from their vaft 
jevenues, from their extenfive trade, and in coa*- 
didef ation of the great rifks and mighty expences 
.which purchafed thefe advantages, amounted to 
no more thau <£.280,000, whilft government was 
•to receive, as I faid, c£.400,000. 
- > This propolal was thought by themfelves liberal 
♦indeed ; and they expefted the higheft applaufes 
:for it .However, their reception was very different 
from their expectations. When they brought up 
their plan to the houfe of commons, the offer,, as 
tit was natural, of £. 400>000, was very well relifh- 
-ed*/ But nothing could be more difguftful than 
.tfee. £.80,000 which the company had divided 
J&BKHigft; themfelves. A violent tempeft of publick 
.indignation and fury rofe againft them. The heads 
••Qf people turned. The company was held well 
-&bte to pay c£400,000 a year to government; but 
; c. * bankrupts. 
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- fcaflkvupts^ if they attempted to- divide the fifth 
part of it among themfelves. An ex pofi faQe la^j 
was brought in: with great precipitation, fofl^miul^ 
ling this dividend. In the bill was inferted a clauiey 
which fufpended for about a year the* right, which* 
undfcr the publick faith, the company .enjoyed, of 
making their own dividends* Such was the.dif- 
petition and temper of the houfe, that although 
the plain face of fafrs, reaibn, arithmetick, all the 
authority, parts, and eloquence in the kingdom, 
were againit this bill ; though all the chancellors 
of the exchequer, who had held that office from the 
beginning of this reign, oppofed it; yet a few place- 

t ' men of the fubordinate departments fprung out of 
their ranks, took the lead, and, by an opinion of 
forne fort of fecret fupport, carried the bill with a 
high hand, leaving the then fecretary of ftate and 
the chancellor of the exchequer in a very moderate 
minority. In this diitra&ed iituation, the mana- 
gers of the bill, "notwithstanding their triumph, 
did not venture to propofe the payment of the 
civil lift debt. The chancellor of the exchequer 
was not in good humour enough, after his late de- 
feat by his own troops, ta co-operate in fuch a de- 
fign ; fo they made an a&, to lock up the money 
in the exchequer until th$y Ihould have time to 
look about them, and fettle. atmong themfelves what 
they were to do with it. 

Thus ended this unparalleled tranfa&ion. The 
... Vol. II. %r author, 
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Author, IJtelifeVe; will not claim any pan .ctf' chtf 
glory of it; he will leave it whole and 6ntirt'W 
the authors of the meaAite. The money was titer 
voluntary free gift of the company ; the refcihd- 
ing bill was the aft of legiflature, to which they 
and we owe fubmiffion : the author has nothing 
to do with the one or with the other. However, 
he cannot avoid rubbing himfelf ag&inft this fub- 
jeft merely for the pleafure of ftirring controverfies, 
and gratifying a certain pruriency of taxation that 
feeihs to infeft his blood. It is merely to indulge 
himfelf in fpeculations of taxing, that he choofes 
to harangue on this fubjefit For he takes credit 
for no greater fum than the publick is already in 
poflfeffion of. He does not hint that the company 
means, or has ever fhewn any difpofition, if ma- 
haged with common prudence, to pay lefs in fu- 
ture ; and he cannot doubt that the prefent mi- 
hiftry are as well inclined to drive them by their 
mock enquiries, and real refcinding bills, 'ds he can 
jtoffibly be with his taxes. Befides, it is obvious, 
that as great a fum might have been drawn from 
that company, without affecting property, or fhak- 
ing the confutation, or endangering the principle 
of publick ^reditj or running into his golden 
dreams of cockets on the Ganges, or vifions of 
ftamp duties on Perccmna'Sy Dujiicks, Kifibundees, 
and Hu/bulhookums. For once, I will difappoint 
him in this part of the dilute; and. only in a very 
■ •'•■•■4 ** v . • - few 
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few words recommend tahis confideration, how he 
is to get off the dangerous idea, of taxing a publick 
fund, if he levies thofe duties; in England j and if 
Jie is to levy them in India, what proviiion he has 
made for a revenue eftablifliment there; iuppoiiag 
that he undertakes this new fcheme of finance in- 
dependently of the company, and againft its incli- 
nations. 

So much for thefe revenues ; which are nothing 
but his vifions, or already the national pofleffions 
without any aft of his. It is eafy to parade with 
a high talk of parliamentary rights, of the uni- 
verfality of legiflative powers, and of uniform tax- 
ation. Men of fenfe, when new projefts come be- 
fore them, always think a difcourle proving the 
mere right or mere power of afting in the manner 
propofed, to be - no more than a very unpleafant 
way of mif-fpending time. They muft fee the ob- 
jeft to be of proper magnitude to engage them; 
they muft fee the means of compaffing it to be 
n§xt to certain ; the mifchiefs not to counterba- 
lance the profit; they will examine how a propofed 
impofition or regulation agrees with the opinion 
of thofe who are likely to be affefted by it ; they 
will not defpife the oonfideration even of their ha- 
bitudes and prejudices. They wilh to know how 
it accords or difagrees with the true fpirit of prior 
eftablifliments, whether of government t>r of 
finance ; becaufe they well know, that in the com- 

K 2 I Heated 
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plicated (Economy of great kingdoms, and im- 
menfe revenues, which in a length of time,, and by 
a variety of accidents, have coalefced into a fort of 
body, an attempt towards a compulfory equality 
in all circumftances, and an exa£b praftical defini- 
tion of the fupreme rights in every cafe, is the 
moft dangerous and chimerical of all enterprises* 
The old building ftands well enough, though part 
Gothick, part Grecian, and part Chincfe, until an 
attempt is made to fquare it into uniformity. 
Then it may come down jupon our heads k\\ toge- 
ther, in much uniformity of ruin ; and great will 
*be the fall thereof. Some people, initead of in- 
clining to debate the matter, only feel a fort of 
naufea, when they are told, that " proteftion calls 
" for fupply," and that " all the parts ought to 
: " contribute to the fupport of the whole." Strange 
argument for great and graVc deliberation ! As if 
the fame end may not, and muft not, be compafled, 
according to it's circumftances, by a great diyerfity 
of ways. Thus in Great Britain ibme of our ef- 
*ablilhments are' apt for the fupport of credit 
They ftand therefore upon a principle of their own, 
diftinft from, and in fome refpc&s contrary to, the 
relation between prince and fubjeft. It is a new 
fpecies of contraft fuperinduced upon the old con- 
tract of the ftate. The idea of power muft as 
much as poflible be baniihed from it; for power 
and credit are things adverie, incompatible; Nan 

bene 
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bint coriveniunt, net: in unafede morantur. Such, 
dtoblifhments are our great monied companies. To 
to*? them would be critical and dangerous, and 
Contradictory to the very purpofe of their inftitu- 
tion X' which is credit, and cannot therefore be tax* 
ation. Hut the nation, when it gave up that 
Jfower, did not give up the advantage ; but fup- 
pofed, and with reafon, that government was over* 
paid in credit, for what it feemed to lofe in autho- 
rity. In fuch a cafe to talk of the rights of fove- 
rcignty, is quite idle. Other eftablifhments fupply 
other modes of publick contribution. Our trading. 
companies, as well as individual importers, are a fit 
fubjeft of revenue by cuftoms. Some eftabliflunents 
pay lis by a monopoly of their eonfumption and their 
produce. This, nominally no tax, in reality com- 
prehends all taxes. Such eftablifhments are our 
colonies. To tax them would be as erroneous in 
policy, as rigorous in equity. Ireland fupplies us 
by.fumhhing troops in war; and by bearing part 
of our foreign eftablilhment in peftce. • She aids 
us at all times by the money that her abfentees 
fpend amongft us ; which is no fniali part- of thte 
-rental of that kingdom* Thus Ireland contributes 
her ipsfti: Some objeEts bear port duties. } Somfe 
ftmifitterrforan inland excife. • The mode varies, 
the objeft is the fame. To; ftrain thefe from .their 
xrid\aridv inveterate leadings, might impair the 1 old 
-benefit, and^t;aniwer*fche e&li6f?jfae nfitt.prfl- 
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jfcft. Among all the great fflen of antiquity, >Pr&* 
crvjics fball never be my hero pf legislation ; with 
bis iron bed, the allegory of hi* government, and 
the type of :fo me modern policy, by which the long 
limb was to, be cutihort, and the ihort tortured 
juto length. Such was the ftate-bed of unifor* 
mity ! He woul<J> I conceive, be a very indifferent 
former, who complained that to ftieep did iiot 
plough, or his -horfes yield him wool, though H 
would be an idea full of equality. They may 
think this right in ruftick (Economy, who think 
it available in the* politick ; 

: Qui Bacium non odit, amet iua carmine Matci ! 
'.Atque idemjungatvulpGs, et mulgeat hircos. 
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li.'-Ar the author has ftated this Indian taxation for 
no rrfrble purpofe relative to his plan of fupply j fa 
tie iras ftated many other projefts with as little, if 
fcny diftinft end ; unlefs perhaps to (hew you how 
full he is of projefts for the publick good ; and 
what waft exjbe&ationg may be formed of him or 
-hi* friends, if. they ftiould be tranflated into admi« 
aaiftr&tkm. It is. always from.fome opinion that 
$befe fpeculations may one day become our publick 
jncafures, that I think it worth while X® trouble 
Aereadea a tall about them. * 

,', ' Thsb of them itand out in high relievo beybni} 
# ; r»fl T yheifirfeis a change ia the intenaal rcn 

v, ./> prefentatjon 
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-prdfentetiQ^ of this country, by enlarging our 
mmber of conftituents. The fecond is an additioo 
to our representatives, by new American members 
of parliament. I pais over here all confiderationg 
how far fuch a iyftem will be an improvement of 
our conftitutiou according to any found theory. 
Not that I mean to condemn fuch fpeculative en- 
quiries concerning this great objeft of the national 
attention. They may tend tp clear doubtful 
pqw£s> au4.poi3GijbJy may lead, as they have often 
dope, to re^l approvements. What I objefl to, is 
their introduction i&tp £ difcourfe relating to the 
immediate ftate pf oi*r affairs, and recommending v 
.plans of prafitical goveroment In this yisw, I fee 
nothing in them >but what is.ufual with the aur 
►thor; an attempt to raife dtfbontent.in the people 
of England, to balance thole difcontents the mea- 
sures of his friends had already raifed in America. 
What other reafon can he have for fuggefting, that 
we are not happy enough to enjoy a Sufficient 
number of voters in England ? I believe that moft 
fober thinkers on this fubjeQ; ; are rather of opinion,^ 
that our fault is on the other fide ; and that it 
would be mpre in the Spirit of our conftitution, 
and more ftgraeable to the pattern of our beft 
Jaws, by leifening the number, to add to the weight 
and radepend^npy pf our voters. An<J truly, cou- 
riering the immenfe an4 dangerous charge of elec- 
tions; the pro#itute and daring vsnaJity, thecpj> 

K 4 ruption 
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fription of manners, the idlenefs and profligacy b? 
the lower fort of vbters, no priiderit 1 liiarr wotilft 
propofe to increafe fuch an evil, if it bb, as I fe&f 
St is, oiit of our power to adminifter to it anyirte- 
Yriedy, The author propofes nothing further. If 
tie has any improvements that may balance or may 
lefTen this inconvenience^ he has thought proper to 
keep them as ufual in R& own breaft. Since he 
has been fo referved, I "ftidiild have wifhed h#had 
been as cautious with regard to the proje£l: itfetf. 
Fifft, becaufe he obferves juftly, that his fcheme, 
however it might improve the platform, can add 
nothing to the authority of the legiflature ; much, 
I fear, it will have a contrary operation : for, au- 
"thbrity depending oh opinion at leaft as much as 
*dft duty, an idea circulated among the people that 
~6iir conftitution is not fo perfeQ; as it ought to be, 
before you are fure of mending it, is a certain me- 
thod of leffening it in the publick opinion. Of 
this irreverent opinion of parliament, the author 
himfelf complains in One part of his book ; and he 
endeavours to increafe it in the other. 

Has he well confidered what an immenfe opera- 
tion any change in our conftitution is? how many 
d?&uffions, parties, and paffions, it will neceffarily 
J excite ; and, when you open it to inquiry in one 
part, where the inquiry will ftop? Experience^ 
1 ftiews us, that no time can be fit for fuch change? 
kutjt time of g^nferal' confufion ; whetn good men, 
i; •■ ' : - findJug 
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finding every thing already broke up, think it 
right to take advantage of the opportunity of fuch 
derangement in favour of an ufeful alteration. 
Perhaps a time of the greateft fecurity and tran- 
quillity both at home and abroad may likewife be 
fit ; but will the author affirm this to be juft fiich 
a time ? Transferring an idea of military to civil 
,prudence, he ought to know how dangerous it is 
to make an alteration of your difpolition in the 
face of an enemy. ' 

Now comes his American reprefentation. Here 
-too, as ufual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, 
nor fays any thing to obviate thofe obje&ions that 
,muft naturally arife in the minds of his readers. 
He throws you his politicks as he does his revenue; 
do you make fomething of them if you can. ' is 
not the reader a little aftonifhed at the propofal of 
an American reprefentation frpm that quarter?. It 
ris propofed merely as a * projeft of Speculative im- 
provement ; not from the neceffity in the cafe, not 
to add any thing to the authority of parliament, 
but that we may afford a greater attention to the 
concerns of the Americans, and give them a better 
opportunity of dating their grievances, and of ob- 
taining redrefs. I am glad to find the author li%s 
at length difcovered that we have not given a fuf- 
ficient attention to.theii; concerns, or a proper re- 

.! P. 39,. 40. j 

drefs 
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lirefs to their grievances* Hi« great friend would 
ance have been exceedingly difpleafed with any 
perfon, who fhould tell him, that he did not attend 
Sufficiently to thole concerns. He thought he did 
fo, when he regulated the colonies over and over 
again : he thought he did lb; when he formed two 
general ; fyftems of revenue ; one of port-duties, 
*infl the -other of internal taxation. Thefe fyftems 
fwppofed, -of ought to fuppofe, the greateft atten- 
tion to, and the moft detailed information of, fcH 
their affairs. 1 . However, by contending for the 
^American Teprefentation, he feems a(; lair driveft 
virtually to admit, that great caution ought to be 
ufed in the exercife of all our legiflative rights 
:over an objeft fo remote fropi our eye, and fo 
little connected with our immediate feelings ; that 
in prudence we ought not to be quite fo ready with' 
tour taxes* until we can fecure the defired repre- 
sentation in parliament Perhaps it may be fome 
-twie before this hopeful fch'eme can be brought to 
perfeQ; maturity, although the author feems to 
■jbe no wife aware of any obftruttions that lie in 
ihe way of it He talks of his union, juft as he 
-does of his taxes and his favings, with as muoh 
J&ngfroid and ^afe, as if his wilh and the enjoy- 
• tn'ent were exa&ly the lame thing. He appears 
«Dt to :hajre troubled his head with the infinite 
difficulty of fettling that reprefentation on a fair 
balance of wealth wid numbers throughout the 
r - r , ■ fever al 
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feveral provinces of Anierica atid the Weft Indies, 
under |Tuch an infinite variety of circumftances. 
ltcofts him nothing to fight with nature, and to 
conquer the order of Providence, which manifeftly 
appoles itfelf to the poffibility of fuch a parlia- 
mentary union. 

But let us, to indulge his paffion for proje&s aa4 
power, fuppofe the happy time arrived, whfen the 
author conies into the miniftry, and is to realise 
his /peculations. The writs are iffued for electing 
members for America and the Weft Indies. Some 
provinces receive them in fix weeks, fame in ten, 
fome in twenty. A veffel may be loft, and then 
fame provinces may not receive them at all. But 
let it be^ that they all receive them at once, and in 
the ihorteft time. A proper fpace muft be given 
for proclamation and for $he ele&ion ; fome weeks 
at leaft. But the members are ehofeii; and, if 
(hips .are ready to fail, in about fioc more they ai> 
rive in London. In the mean time the parliament 
has fat and bufinefs far advanced without America*! 
fpprefentatives. *Nay<t>y this time, it>may happen, 
that the parliament is diflolved; and then the 
tpembers ihip themfel^es'agaifc, tb be againeleSeA 
The writs may arrive in America, before the pwt 
members of a parliament in which they never fat, 
-can arrive at their fevefral provinces. A new in- 
bereft is formed, and they And other members are 
gbpfen chilli they -are xm the high feas. Bui; if 

the 
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the writs and* members arrive together, here is at 
beft a new frial of ikill kmongft the candidates/ 
after one fet of them have -well aired themfeives. 
with their two voyages of 6000 miles. 

However, in order to facilitate every thing %6 
the author, we will fuppofe them all once more 
elected, and fleering Qgain to Old England, with 
a good heart, and a feir wefterly wind in theif 
ftern. On their arrival, they find all in a hurry 
and buftle ; in and out ; condoleance and congra-i 
tulation ; the crown is demifed. Another parlia* 
ment is to be called. Away back to America again 
on a fourth voyage, and to a third eleftion. Does 
the author mean to make our kings as immortal 
in their perfonal as in their politick charafter ? ori 
whilft he bountifully adds to their life, will he 
take from them their prerogative of diflbiving 
parliaments, in favour of the American uni6n5 
or are the American reprefentatives to be perper 
tual, and to feel neither demifes of the crown, nor 
dfeflblutions of parliament ? ' : , s ■ • ; 

,r : But thefe things may be granted to him, witht 
out bringing him much nearer to his point Wh*£ 
4oe$ hs think of re-elettion ? is the America 
-ipember the only one who is npt to take a plac$, 
,or. the. only one to be exempted from the ceremony 
•of! re-e}eftion ? How wilkthis great politician ptfr 
ferve the rights-iCrfeIeaors^lhfi:ftLirnefs of jiettums, 
and the privilege* i£f tbetoufeofcommons^iartixe 
;■ i fole 
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. fole:jttdge of fiuch contefts ? It would undoubtedly 
be a glorious fight to have eight or ten petitions, 
Or double returns, from Bofton and Barbadoes, 
from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the members re- 
turned, and the petitioners, with all their train of 
attornies, folicitors, mayors, feleft men,, provoft- 
marihals, and above five hundred or a thoufand 
witneffes, come to the bar of the houfe of com- 
mons. Poffibly we might be interrupted in the 
enjoyment of this pleafing fpeftacle, if a war ftiould 
break out, and our conftitutional fleet, loaded with 
members of parliament, returning officers, peti- 
tions; and witneffes, the eleftors arid eiefted, 
fhould become a prize to the French or Spaniard^ 
and be conveyed to Carthagena or to La Vera 
Cruz, and from thence perhaps to Mexico or Lima, 
there to remain until a cartel for members of par- 
liament can be fettled, or until the war is ended. 

In truth, the author has little ftudied this bufi- 
nefs ; or he might have known, that fome of the 
moit confiderable provinces of America, fuch for 
inftance as Connecticut and Maffachufetts Bay, 
have not in each of them two men who can afford, 
at a diftance from their eftates, to fpend a thou- 
fand pounds a year. How can thefe provinces be ' 
teprelented at Weftminfter ? If their province pays 
them, they are American agents, with falaries, and 
not independent members of parliament. It is 
true, that formerly in England membors had 'fai- 
ries 
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ries from their constituents ; but they all had fat** 
ries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If 
thefe American reprefentatives have no falarie$ 
then they muft add to the lift of our penfioners 
and dependants at court, or they muft ftarve. 
There is no alternative. 

Enough of this vifionary union : in which much 
extravagance appears without any fancy, and the 
judgment is ihocked without any thing to refrdh 
the imagination. It looks as if the author had 
dropped down from the moon, without any know* 
ledge of the general nature of this globe, of the 
general nature of its inhabitants, without the lcaft 
acquaintance with the affairs of this country. Got 
vernor Pownal has handled the fame fubjeQ;. To 
do him juftice, he treats it upon far more rational 
principles of fpeculation ; and much more like a 
man, of bufinefs. He thinks (erroneoufly, I con* 
ceive ; but he does think) that our legiflative rights 
are incomplete without fuch a representation. It i* 
HO wonder, therefore, that he endeavours by every 
means to obtain it Not like our author, who i$ 
always on velvet, he is aware of fome difficulties ; 
anji he propofes fome folutions. But nature is too 

hard for botfi thefe authors ; and America is, and 

* 

ever .will be, without aftual* representation in the 
houfe of commons ; nor will any minifter be wild 
enough even to propofe fuch a representation in 
parUfcoaeat; however he may choofe.to throw put 

that 
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that projeft, together with others equally far from 
his real opinions and remote from his defigns, 
merely to fall in with the different views, and 
captivate the afte&ions, of different forts of men. 
: Whether thefe proje&s arife from the author's 
real political principles, or are only brought out in 
fubfervience to his political views, they compofe 
the whole of any thing that is like precife and de- 
finite, which the author has given us to' expeQt 
from that adminiftration which is fo much the 
fubjeft of his praifes and prayers. As to his gene- 
ral propofitions, that " there is a deal of difFer- 
M ence between impoffibilities and great difficul- 
" ties ;" that " a great fcheme cannot be carried \ 
" unlefs made the bufinefs of fucceffive admini- 
" ftrations;" that " virtuous and able men are 
w the fitteft to ferve their country ;" all this I look 
on as no more than fo much rubble to fill up the 
fpaces between the regular mafonry. Pretty much 
in the fame light I cannot forbear confidering his 
detached obfervations on commerce ; fuch as, that 
* " the fyftem for colony regulations would be 
" very fimple, and mutually beneficial to Great 
" Britain* and her colonies, if the old navigation 
" laws were adhered to." That " the tranfporta- 
" tion fhould be in all cafes in fhips belonging to 
. " Britifh fubjeas." That " even Britifh fhips 

. * P. 39. 

"fhould 
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" fliould not be generally received into the colonies 
" from any part of Europe, except the dominions 
" of Great Britain." That " it is unreasonable 
" that corn and fuch like products (hoijld be re* 
" ftrained to come firfttoa Britilh port." What 
do all thefe fine obfervations fignify ? Some of them 
condemn as ill pra6ticcs, things that were never 
praftifed at all. Some recommend to be done, 
things that always have been done. Others in- 
deed convey, though obliquely and loofely, fome 
jnfinuations highly dangerous to our commerce. 
If I could prevail on myfelf to think the author 
meant to ground any praftice upon thefe general 
propofitions, I Ihould think it very necefiary to aflt 
a few queftions about fome of them. For inftance, 
what does he mean by talking of an adherence to 
the old navigation laws ? does he mean, that the 
particular law, 12 Car. IL c. 19, commonly called 
" The A£t of Navigation," is to be adhered to, 
and that the feveral fubfequent additions, amend- 
ments, and exceptions, ought to be all repealed ? 
If fo, he will make a ftrange havock in the whole 
fyftem of our trade laws, which have been univer- 
fally acknowledged to be full as well founded in 
the alterations and exceptions, as the a£t of Charles 
the Second in the original provifions ; and to pur- 
sue full as wifely the great end of that very poli- 
tick law, the increafe of the Britifli navigation. 
I fancy the writer could hardly propofe any thing 

more 
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niore alarming to thofe immediately interefted in* 
that navigatioh than fuch a repeal. If he does not 
mean this, he has got no farther than a nugatory 
propofition, which nobody can coritradiQ;, and fof'» 
which no man is the wifen * 

That " the, regulations for the colony ttade*. 
" would be few and fimple if the old navigation-: * 
" laws were adhered to," I utterly deny as a faft. 
That they ought to be fo, founds well enough ; 
but this prapofitiori is of the fame nugatory natures 
with fome of the former. The regulations for 
the colony trade ought not to be more nor fewer, 
nor more nor lefs cotnplex, than theogdafion ten 
quires. And, as that trade is in agrea&meafure a 
fyftem of art and reftrifition, they <?an neither be 
few nor fimple. It is true, that the very principle 
may be deftrOyed, by multiplying tti excels thei 
means of fecuring it Never did a minifter de- 
part more from the author s ideas of finiplicity, 91; 
more embarrafs the trade of America with the, 
multiplicity and intricacy of regulations and or- 
dinances, than his boafted minilter of 1764. That 
minifter feemed to be pofleffed with fomething, 
"hardly fliort of a rage, for regulation and reftric-< 
tion. He had fo multiplied bonds, certificates,* 
affidavits, warrants, fufferances, and cockets ; -had 
fupported them with fuch fevere penalties, and ex- 
tended them without the leaft confideration of cir-» 

Vol. IL L cumftancea 
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cumftances to fo many obje&s, that, had they ail 
continued in their original force, .commerce mail 
fpeedily have expired under them. Some of them, 
the miniftrjr which gave them birth was obliged 
to deftroy : with their own hand they figned the 
condemnation of their own regulations ; confeffing 
hi (b many words, in the preamble of their aft of 
the 5th Geo. III. that fome of thei'e regulations had 
lltid an unneceffhry re/iraint on the trade and corref- 
pondence of his Majtftys American fubjeQs. This* 
hi that minifiry, was a candid confefiion of a mif~ 
take : but every alteration made in thofe regula- 
tions by their fucceffora is to be the effeft of envy, 
and American mifreprefentation. So much for 
the author's fimplicity in regulation. 

I have now gone through all which I think im- 
mediately effential in the author's idea iof war, of 
peitce, of the comparative ftates of England and 
France, of our aftual fituation ; in his prqje&s of 
^economy, of finance, of commerce, and of con- 
ftitutional improvement There remains nothing 
now to be corifidered, except his heavy ceniureS 
upon the adminiftratlon which was formed in 
\T65 ; which is commonly known by the name of" 
the Marquis of Rockingham s adminiftration, as^ 
the adminiltration which preceded it is by that of 
Mr. Grenville. Thefe cenfures relate chiefly to 
three heads: 1. To the repeal of the American 

ftamp 
4 
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Aamp aft 2; To the commercial regulations then 
inade. 3. Ta the ceurfe of foreign negotiation* 
during that fhort period 

A perfon who kaew toothing of publick affairs 
but from the writings of this author would be led 
to conclude, that, at the time of the change la 
June 1765, fome well-digefied fyftem of aduunl* 
fttation, founded in national ftrgngth, and in. the 
affections of the people, proceeding in all points 
with the moil reverential and tender regard to the 
laws, «J»d pursuing with equal wifdom arid fuccefa 
every thing which could tend to the internal prof- 
pevity, and to the external honour and dignity of 
tin* country, had been all at once fubverted, by 
an irruption 0$ a fort of wild, licentious, ttnpria* 
tripled invaders, who wantonly, and with a bar- 
barous ra<$e, had defaced a thoufand fair monu* 
mentsof the con&tutional and political feill of their 
predeceflbrs. Jt is natural indeed that this author 
ihould have fome diilike to the adminiftration 
which was formed in 17<55. Its views in moft 
things were different from thofe of his friends ; in 
fome, altogether oppofite to them. It is impoffible 
that both of thefe adminiftrations Ihould be the % 
ohje&s of puWick efteem. Their different princi* 
pies compoie fome of the ftrongeft political lines 
which difcriminate the parties even now lubfifting 
amongft usl The minifters of 1764 are not in- 
deed followed by very many in their oppofition ; 

Ls . yet 
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yet a large part of the people now in office enter- 
tain, or pretend to entertain, ientiments entirely 
conformable to theirs ; whilft fome of the former 
colleagues of the mifriftry Which Was formed in 
1765, however they may hive abandoned the con- 
nexion, and contradicted by their conduct the 
principles of their fortner friends, pretend, ori» 
their parts, ftill to adhere to the fame- maxims; 
All the lefler divifioris, which are indeed Y&thgr 
names of perfonal attachment than of party dif- 
tinftion, fall in with the One or the othjpfc of thefe 
leading parties. 4 :^ . „ : * ; - 

I intend to ftate, as fliortly as Jatniible, thexge- 
neral condition of publick affairs^ and the difpofi- 
tion of the minds of men, at th'e tSme of the: re- 
markable change of fyftettrin 1765. The feacter 
will have thereby a more diftinft view of the com- 
parative merits of thefe feveral plans, and will re- 2 
ceive more fatisfaffcion concerning the ground and 
reafon of the mfeafures which were then purfuedj 
v than, I believe, can be derived from the pcrufdl of 
thofe partial reprefentations contained in the State 
of the Nation, and the other writings of .thofe 
\vho have continued, for now near three years, in 
the undifturbed pofleflion of the prds. This wilfy 
\ hope, be fome apology for my dwelling aJittle on 
this part of the fubjefit. . . .»; t: 

• On the refignation of the Earl of Bute, in 1 763* 
our affairs had been delivered into; the- Jiands of 

• - . • - three 
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three minifter§ of his recommendation; Mr. Gren- 
ville, jheJEarl of .Egrcmont, and the Earl of Ha- 
lifax.- This arrangement, notwithftanding the re- 
tirciQcpt pf IfOrj! J3ute, announced to the publick 
a continuance of the fame meafures ; nor was 
there more reafon to expeQ; a change from the 
death: ; of the Earl of Egremont. The Earl of 
San4wich fupplied his place. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, and the gentlemen who aft in that connexion, 
and whofe general character and politicks were 
fufficiently underftood, added to the ftrength of 
the miniftry, without making any alteration ia 
their plan of ,condu£t Such was the conftitution 
of the miniftry which was changed in 1/65. 

As to their politicks, the principles of the peace 
of Paris governed in foreign affairs. In domeftick, 
the N fajne fcheme prevailed, of contradi&ing the 
opinions, apd difgracing molt of the perfons, who 
had been countenanced and employed in the late 
reign. The inclinations of the people were little 
attended to ; and a difpofition to the ufe of for- 
cible methods ran through the whole tenour of 
adminiftration. The nation in general was uneafy 
and;diffatisfied. Sober men faw caufes for it, in 
the conftitution of the miniftry and the conduft 
of the minifters. The mimfters, who have ufually 
a fliort method ou fuch occafions, attributed their 
unpopularity wholly to the efforts of faftion. 
However this might be, the licentioufnefe and tu* 

L 3 mulU 
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pralts of the common people, and the contempt of 
government, of which oijr author fo pften and fo 
bitterly complains, as owing to the rpiOnanage- 
inent of the fubfequent ^dniiniftrations, had at no 
lime rifen to a greater pr more dangerous height 
The meafures taken <tp fuppfrefs that fjpirit were as 
Violent and licentious as the flpirit itfeif ; injudici- 
pus, precipitate, and fome of them illegal. Inftead 
of allaying, they tended Jnfinitply to inflame the 
difteinper ; and whoever will be at the leaft pains 
to examine, will find thofe meafures, tioj; only thq 
caufes of the tumults yrhicjfi theij prevailed, but 
the reaLfpurces of almoft all the flifprders >vhich 
have arifcn fince that time. More intent on mak- 
ing a vjftim to party than an example of jiiftjce, 
they blundered in the method pf purfuing thek 
Vengeance. By thb means a difcpvery was made 
Pf many pra&ices, common indeed in (the office 
pf fecretary of ftate, but wholly repugnant to oijr 
laws> and the genius of the Erjglift* conftitjjtjon. 
One of tke worft of thefe was, the wanton and 
indifcriminate feizure of papers, even in cafes 
Inhere die fafety of the .ftate was not pretended in 
juftification of fo harih a proceeding. The tem- 
per of the miniftry had excited a jealoufy, Trhich 
made the people more than commonly vigilant 

* 

concerning every power which was exercifed by 
government. The $bufe, however fan&ioned by 
cuftom, was evident; |mt the miniftry, inftead of 

ref^g 
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refting in a prudent ina&ivity, or (what would 
have been (till more prudent) taking* the lead, ia 
quieting the minds of the people/ and ascertaining 
(he law upon thole delicate points, made uie of the 
whole influence of government to prevent a pai> 
liamentary reiblution againft thefe pra&ices of of- 
fice. And left the colourable reafons* offered ia 
argument againft this parliamentary procedure, 
(hould be miftaken for the real motives of their 
conduft, all the advantage of privilege, all the arts 
and fineffes of pleading, and great fums of publick 
money were lavflhed, to prevent any decifion upon 
thole practices in the courts of juftice. In ths 
mean time, in order to weaken, fince they could 
not immediately deftroy, the liberty of the prefs, 
die privilege of parliament was voted away in all 
peculations for a feditious libel. The freedom of 
debate in parliament itfelf was no lefs menaced* 
Officers of the army, of long and meritorious Ser- 
vice, and of ftnall fortunes, wer$ chofen as vi&ims 
for a fingle vote, by an exertion of minifteriai 
power, which had been very rarely ufed, and which 
is extremely unjuft^ as depriving men not only of 
a place, but a profeffion, and is indeed of the 
moft pernicious example both in a civil and a mi- 
litary light 

Whilft all things were managed at hoifte with 
fuch a fpirit of diforderly defpotilm ; abroad there 
was a proportionable abatement of all fpif it - Some 

L4 of 
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of our moft juft $nd valuable claims were in a 
manner abandoned. This indeed feemed not very 
iitconfiftent conduct in the miniftcrs who had made 
the treaty of Paris. With regard to our domeftick 
jaftairs, there was no want of induftry ; but there 
was a great deficiency of temper and judgment, 
and manly comprehenfion of the publick intereit. 
The nation certainly wanted relief, and governr 
ment attempted to adminifter it. Two ways werf 
principally chofen for this great purpoie. The 
firft by regulation ; the fecond by new funds of 
revenue. Agreeably to this plan, a new naval 
jeftablifhment was formed at a good deal of ex- 
pence, and to little effeft, to aid in the colle&ion 
x>f the cuftoms. Regulation was added , to regur- 
lation ; and the ftri&eft and moft unreferved or- 
ders were given, for a prevention of all contra- 
band trade here, and in every part of America. 
•A teafing cuftom-houfe, and a multiplicity of per- 
plexing regulations, ever have, and ever will ap- 
pear, the mafter-piece of finance to people of nar- 
row views; as a paper againft fmuggling, and the 
importation of French finery, never fails of fur- 
jiiihing a very popular column in a newf paper. 
'.. The greateft part of thefe regulations were made 
for America ; and they fell lb indilcriminately on 
#11 forts of contraband, or fuppofed contraband, 
<;thatfoine of the moft valuable branches of trade 
jppve driyen violently frQin our ports ; which 
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caufed an univerfal confternation throughout the 
colonies. Every part of the trade was infinitely' 
diftreffed by them. Men of war now for the firft 
time, armed with regular commiffions of cuitom- 
houfe officers, inverted thccoafts, and gave to the 
collection of revenue the air of hoftile contribu- 
tion. About the fame time that thefe regulations 
feemed to threaten the 4 e ft ru &i° n of the onlj 
trade from whence the plantations derived any 
fpecie, an aft was made, putting a ftop to the fu- 
ture emiflibn of paper currency, which ufed to 
fupply its place among them. Hand in hand with 
this went another aft, for obliging the colonies to 
•provide quarters for foldiers. Inftantly followed 
another law, for levying throughout all America 
new port duties, upon a vaft variety of commodi- 
ties of their confumption, and fome of which lay 
heavy upon objefts neceffary for their trade and 
fiihery. Immediately upon the heels of thefe, 
and arnidft the uneafinefs and confufion produced 
by a crowd of new iinpofitions and regulations, 
fome good, fome evil, fqme doubtful, all crude 
ancj ill-confidered, came another aft, for impofing 
an univerfal ftamp duty on the colonies; and this 
was declared to be little jnore than an experiment, 
and a foundation of future revenue. To render 
thefe proceedings the more irritating to 4iie cola- 
njes, the principal argument ufed in favour of their 
ability to pay fuch duties was the? liberality of th^ 

grants 
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grants of their aflemblies during the late war. 
Never could any argument be more infulting and 
mortifying to a people habituated to the granting 
of their own money. 

Taxes for the purpofe of railing -wyenue had 
hitherto been fparingly attempted in America. 
Without ever doubting the extent of its law y ful 
power, parliament ^al ways doubted the propriety 
of fuch impofitions. And the Americans on their 
part never thought of contefting a right by which 
they were fo little affeffced. Their aflemblies in 
the main anfw$red all the purpofes neceifary to 
the internal (Economy of a free people, and pro- 
vided for all the exigencies of government which 
arofe amongft themf elves. In the midft of that 
happy enjoyment, they never thought of critically 
fettling the exaft limits of a power, which was 
neceflary to their union, their fafety, their equa- 
lity, and even their liberty. Thus the two very 
difficult points, fuperiority in the prefiding ltate, 
and freedom in the fubordinate, were on the whole 
fufficiently, that is, praftically, reconciled ; with- 
out agitating thofe vexatious queftions, whic^ in 
truth rather belong to metaphyficks than politicks, 
and which can never be moved without lhaking 
the foundations of the beft governments that have 
ever been eoaftituted by human wifdom. By this 
meafure was let loofe that dangerous fpjrit of dii- 
quifition, not in the coolnefs of philofophical in« 
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qtfiry, but inflamed with ali the paflioas of an 
fcaughty nefentful people, who thought thenafelves 
deeply injured, and that they were contending for 
jevery tiling that was valuable in the world. 

In England, sur minifters went on without the 
teaft attention to thefe alarming difpofitions ; juft 
As if they were doing the tooft coinmoa things in 
the molt ufual way, and among a peopte not only 
pafiive but pleaifed. They took no one ftep to.di*- 
ye**t the dangerous fpirit which began eviea then to 
(appear in the colonies, to compromise with it, to 
mollify it, or to fubdue it Nt> new arrangements 
Wfcre wa.de in civil government ; no new powers or 
in(tru$ions were giyen to governours ; no augmen- 
tation was made, or new difpofition, of forces. 
Never was fo critical a meal tire purfued with fo 
little proyifion againft its neceflary confluences. 
As if all common prudence had abandoned the 
jninifters, and as if they meant to plunge thetn- 
felyes and us headlong into that gulph which 
{tood gaping before them ; by giving a year's no- 
tice of the projeQ; of their ftamp-aft, they allowed 
time for all the difcofttents of that country to 
fefter and come to a head, and for all the arrange- 
ments which faftious men could make towards an 
ttppofition to the law. At the fame time they care- 
fully concealed from the eye of parliament thofe 
retnonftrances which they had aftually received; 
$&4 which ifc the ftfongeft manner indicated the 

difcontent 
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difcontent of fome of the colonies, and the corrfe- 
quences which might be expe&ed; they concealed 
them, even in defiance of an order of council, 
that they fhould be laid before parliament. Thus, 
by concealing the true ftate of the cafe, they ren- 
dered the wifdom of the nation as improvident as 
their own temerity, either in preventing or guard- 
ing againft the mifchief. . It has indeed, from the 
beginning to this hour, been the uniform policy of 
this let of men, in order, at any hazard to obtain 
a prefent credit, to propofe whatever might be 
pleating, as attended with no difficulty ; and after- 
wards to throw all the difappointment of the wild 
expeftations they had raifed, upon thofe who hav^ 
the hard tafk of freeing the publick from the con- 
fequences of their pernicious proje&s. 

Whilft the commerce and tranquillity of the 
, whole empire were ihaken in this manner, our af- 
fairs grew ftill more.diftra£ted by the internal dii- 
fenfions of our minifters. Treachery and ingra- 
titude was charged from one fide ; defpotifm and 
tyranny from the other; the vertigo of the re- 
gency bill ; the awkward reception of the iilk bill 
in the houfe of commons, and the inconfiderate 
and abrupt rejc&ion of it in the houfe of lords ; 
the ftrange and violent tumults which arofe in 
confequence, and which were rendered more fe- 
rious, by being charged by the minifters upon one 
another ; the report of a grpfs and brutal treat- 
meat 
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ftient of the , by a minifter at the feme time 

Odious to the people; all confpired to leave the 
publick, at the dofe of the feffion of 1765, in as ; 
critical and perilous a fituation, as ever the nation 
was, or could be, in a time when She was not im- 
mediately threatened by^her neighbours. 

It was at this time, and in thefe tircumftances, 
that a new adminiftration was formed. Profeffing- 
even induftrioufly, in this publick mattery to avoid' 
anecdotes j I fay nothing' of thofe faihous recon- 
ciliations a#d .quarrels, whiclrweakened the body- 
that fhtfuld'havfc bedn< 'the natural fupportof this 
admimfttffctioav f ! I ■ ram riomrifk! in affirtning, thaty 
fuiTOunded ;as i they were with difficulties <of $, wcy» 
fpecies, nbt&ing^biA; the ftrorlgeft^and rtiofi; mjioorn 
rupt fenie of theirdiiy'toltheipubHckvcbuld.have 
prevailed upon feme' qfcthe perfons. who qcmijrttfed 
it to undertake the kirygb^buiineis ati iiici^^time^ 
Their preceding charafter; their meafareB?whiie&0' 
power, and the fubfequent ;condu& of] ; many, of 
them, I think, leave no fcobm. to charge: this aflfefr 
tion to* flattery. Having* undertaken the* common-* 
Wealthy what remained for them to-do? to piece 
their conduct upon the broken chain of formex 
meafures? If they had beeii fo inclined, the artful 
ous nature of thole meafures, which begairfeftantly 
to appeur, would not have permitted it[>*;Scarcely 
had they entered into office, when letters ardyed 
from aU-pa^ts^tf- America, making loud somplainis, 

backed 
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backed by ftrong reasons, againft feveral of the prin- 
. eipal regulations of the late miaiftry, as threaten- 
ing deftru&ioft to many valuable brandies of com- 
merce. Thefe were attended with reprelentations 
from many merchants and capital manufacturers at 
home, who had all their interefts involved in the 
ftipport of lawful trade, and in the fuppreffion of 
every fort of contraband. Whilft thefe things were 
under confideration, that conflagration blazed out 
at once in North America, an univerfal difobe- 
dieace, and open remittance to the ftamp a£t ; and,, 
in confeqiience, an oniverfaL ftop to the courfe of 
juftice, and to trade and navigation, throughout 
that gfeat important country ; -an interval during 
which, the trading intoreft of England lay under 
the moft dreadful anxiety which it ever felt. 

This repeal of that aft was propo&d. It was much 
too ferious a meafure, and attended with too many 
difficulties upon every fide, for the then mitiiftry 
to* have undertaken it, as fome paltry writers have 
afferfed, from envy and diflike to their predecef- 
fors iii office. As little could it be owing, to per* 
tonal cowardice, and dread of confequences to 
thernfelves. Minifters, timorous from their at- 
tachment to place and power, will fear more from 
the confequences of one court intrigue, than from 
a thousand difficulties to the commerce and credit 
of their country by difturbances at three thoufand 
miles diftauce. From which of thefe the minifters 

had 
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had moft to apprehend at that time, is known, 1 
prefume, univerfally. Nor did they take that re- 
iblution from a want of the fulleft fenfe of the in- 
conveniences which muft neceflarily attend a mea- 
fure of conceffion from the fovereign to the fub- 
je£t That it muft inGreafe the infolence of the 
mutinous fpirits in America, was but tqo obvious. 
No great meafure indeed, at a very difficult crifis, 
: can be purfued, which is not, attended with fome 
mifchief ; none but conceitdH pretenders in publickr 
bufineis will hold any other language: and none 
but weak and unexperienced men will believe 
them, if they fhould. If we were found in fuch a 
criik, let thole whofe bold defigns, and whofe de* 
fcftive arrangements, brought us into it, anfwer 
for the confequences. The bufmefs of the then 
miniftry evidently was, to take fuch fteps, not as 
the wiihes of our author, or as their own wiihes 
dictated, -but as the bad fituation which their 
predeceffors had left them ablblutely required. 

The diibbedienee to this aft was univerfal 
throughout America ; nothing* it was evident, but 
the fending a very ftrong military, backed by a 
very ftrong naval force, would reduce the ieditiou$ 
to obedience^ To fend it to one town, would not 
be fufficient ; every province of America muft be 
traverfed, and muft be fubdued. I do not enter- 
tain the leaft doubt but this could be done. We 
plight, I think, without much difficulty have de- 

Ktroyed 
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ftroyed our colonies. This definition might be 
effected, probably in a year, or in two at the ut- 
moft. If the queftion was upon a foreign nation, 
where every fuccefsful ftroke adds to your own 
power, and takes from that of a rival; a juft war f 
with fuch a certain fuperiority would be undoubt^ 
edly an adviieable meafure. But jour million of 
debt due to our merchants, the total ceffation of a 
trade annually worth jour million more, a large fo-. 
reign traffick, much hoftie manufacture, a very ca- 
pital immediate revenue arifing from colony im-- 
ports, indeed the produce of every one of our re- 
veaues greatly depending on this trade, all thefe 
were very weighty accumulated confiderations^ at 
leaft well to be weighed, before that fword wa» 
drawn, which even by its vi6lories . muft produce 
all the. evil effe&s of the greateft hational defeat 
H-qw publick credit muft have fuffered, I need not 
fay. If the condition of the nation, at the clofo 
of om: foreign war, was what this author repre-» 
f^nts it, fuch a civil war would have been a bad 
couch on which to rgpoie our wearied virtue. Far 
from being - able to have entered into new plans of 
ceconomy, we muft hpve launched into a new fea, 
I fear a boundlefs lea, of expence. Such an addi- 
tion of debt, with fuch a diminution of r,evei?ue 
and trade, would have left us in no want of a State 
of the Nation to aggravate the pi&ure of our dil- 

trefles. 

• « 

Our 



Oar trade felt this to its vitals ; and oiir then 
tninifters were not alhamed to fay, that they fym- 
pathized with the feelings of our merchants. The 
univerfal alarm of the whole trading body of Eng- 
land will never be laughed at by them as an ill- 
grounded or a pretended panick* The univerfal 
defire of that body will always have great weight 
with them in every confideration connected with 
commerce; neither ought the opinion of that body 
to be flighted (notwithftanding the contemptuous 
and indecent language of this author and his aflb- 
> ciates) in anvconfideration whatfoever of revenue. 
Nothing amongft us is more quickly or deeply af- 
fefited by taxes of any kind than trade ; and if an 
American tax was a real relief to England, no part 
of the community would be fooner, or more ma- 
terially relieved by it than our merchants. But 
they well know that the trade of England muft be 
more burthened by one penny raifed in America^ 
than by three in England ; and if that penny be 
raifed with the uneafinefs, the difcontent, and the 
confufion of America, more than by ten. 

If the opinion and wifh of the landed intereft id 
a motive, and it is a fair and juft one, for taking 
away a real and large revenue, the defire of the 
trading intereft of England, ought to be a juft 
ground for taking away a tax, of little better than 
fpeculation, which was to be collefted by a war, 
which was to be kept up with' the perpetual di(< 

Vo l. II. M content 
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content of tbofe who were to be affc&ed by it, and 
the value of whole produce, even after the ordinary 
charges of colle&ion, was very uncertain * ; after 
the extraordinary, the deareit purchafed revenue 
that ever was made by any nation. 

Thefe were fome of the motives drawn from 
principles of convenience for that repeal* > .When 
the objeCfc came to be more narrowly inlpe&ed^ 
every motive concurred. Thefe colonies were 
evidently founded in fublervience to the commerce 
of Great Britain. From this principle, the whole 
iyftem of our laws concerning them became a fyi- 
tem of reftri&ion. A double monopoly was ei- 
tablifhed on the part of the parent country ; l. A 
monopoly of their whole import, which is to be 
altogether from Great Britain ; 2. A monopoly of 
all their export, which is to be no where but to 
Great Britain, as far as it can ferve any purpoib 
here. On the fame idea it was contrived that they 
fliould fend all their produfts to us raw, and in 
their firit ftate ; and that they fliould take every 
thing from us in the laft ftage of manufa&ure. 

Were ever a people under fuch circumftances, 

r 

. * It is obfervable, that the partifans of American taxation, 
when they have a mind to reprefent this tax as wonderfully bc T 
neficial to England, ftate it as worth .£.100,000 a year; when 
they are to reprefent it as very light on the Americans, ii 
dwindles to «£.6*0,000. Indeed it is very difficult to compute 
what its produce might have been* 

the^t 
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that is, a people who were to export raw, and to 
receive manufactured, and this, not a few luxuri- 
ous articles, but all articles, even to thofe of the 
groffeft, moft vulgar, and necelfary ponfumption, 
a people who were in the hands of a general mo- 
nopolift, were ever fuch a people fufpe&ed of a 
poffibility of becoming a juft object of revenue? 
All the ends of their foundation muft be fuppofed 
utterly contradi&ed before they could become 
fuch an objeft. Every trade-law we have made 
tnuft have been eluded, and become ufeleis, be- 
fore they could be in fuch a condition. 

The partifans of the new fyftem, who, on moft 
occafions take credit for full as much knowledge 
as they poffefs, think proper on this occafion t<J 
counterfeit an extraordinary degree of ignorance^ 
and in confequence of it to affert *> " that'the ba* 
" lance (between the colonies and Great Britain) 
" is unknown, ^nd that no important conclufion 
" can be drawn from premifes fo very uncertain.* 
Now to what can this ignorance be owing ? werfc 
the navigation laws made, that this balance Ihould 
be unknown ? is it from the courfe of exchange 
that it is unknown, which all the world knows to 
be greatly and perpetually againft the colonies ? is 
it from the doubtful nature of the trade we carry 
on with the colonies ? are not thefe Cchemifts well 

* Confiderations, p» 74. 

* : . M.2 apprised 
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apprized, that the colonifts, particularly thofe of 
the northern provinces, import more from Great 
Britain, ten times more, than they fend in return 
to us ? that a great part of their foreign balance 
is, and muft be remitted to London ? I lhall be 
ready to admit that the colonies ought to be taxed 
to the revenues of this country, when I know that 
they are out of debt to its commerce. This au- 
thor will furniih fome ground to his theories, and 
communicate a difcovery to the publick, if he can 
fhew this by any medium. But he tells us, that* 
" their leas are covered with fliips, and their ri- 
u vers floating with commerce." This. is true. 
But it is with our fliips that thefe feas are covered ; 
and their rivers float with Britifti commerce. The 
American merchants are our faftors ; all in reality, 
inoft even in name- The Americans trade, navi- 
gate, cultivate, with Englifti capitals ; to their own 
advantage, to be fore ; for without thefe capitals 
their ploughs would be flopped, and their fliips 
wind-bound. But he who furnifhes the capital 
muft, on the whole, be the perfon principally be- 
nefitted ; the perfon who works upon it profits on 
his part too ; but he profits in a fubordinate way, 
as our colonies do ; that is, as the fervant of a wife 
and indulgent mafter, and no otherwise. We hav$ 
all, except the peculiu?n; without which, evea 
flaves will not labour. 

*»CoHfiderfttions, p» 79* 

if 
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* If the author's principles, which are the com- 
mon notions, be right, that the price of our ma- 
aufafihires is fo greatly enhanced by our taxes; 
then the Americans already pay in that way a fhare 
of our impofitions. He is not alham^d to affert, 
that * " France and China may be faid, on the 
" fame principle, to bear a part of our charges, for 
" they coniume our commodities." Was ever 
fucH a method of reafoning heard of? Do not the 
laws abfolutely confine the colonies, to buy from 
us, whether foreign nations fell' cheaper or not ? 
On what other idea are all our prohibitions, regu- 
lations, guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed? 
To fecure to us, not a commercial preference, 
which ftands in need of no penalties to enforce it; 
it finds its own way ; but to fecure to us a trade, 
which is a creature of law and* inftitution. What 
has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, 
which is under no monopoly, and in which we 
cannot raife the price of our goods, without ha- 
zarding the demand for them ? None but the au- 
thors of fuch meafures could ever think of making 
ufe of fuch arguments. 

Whoever goes about to reafon on any part ox 
the policy of this country with regard to Ameri- 
ca, upon the mere abftrafl: , principles of govern- 
ment, or even upon thofe of our own ancient con* 

* Confideratjons, p. 74. ' 
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ftitutioq, will be often mifled. Thofe who refort for 
arguments to the moft refpe&able authorities, an- 
cient or modern, 01; reft upon the clearcft maxims, 
4raWn from the experience of other ftates and em- 
pires, will be liable to the greateft errors imagi- 
nable. The objc& is wholly new in the world. It 
is Angular : it is grown up to this magnitude and 
importance within the memory of man ; nothing 
io hiftory is parallel to it All the reafonings 
$bout it, that are likely to be at all folid, muft be 
drawn from its aftual circumftances. In this new 
fyftem a principle of commerce, of artificial, com- 
merce, muft predominate. This commerce muft 
l>e fecured by a multitude of reftraints very alien 
from the fpirifc of liberty ; and a powerful autho- 
rity muft refide iiv the principal ftate, in order to 
enforce them, But tb/s people who are to be the 
fubje&s pf thefe reftraints are defcendants of Engr 
Ufljmpr* ; and of an high and free fpirit To hold 
aver them a government made up of nothing but 
reftraints $nd penalties, and. taxes in the granting. 
e£ which they can have no. (hare, will neither be» 
wife nor long practicable. People muft be govern- 
$d in a manner agreeable; to their temper and dif- 
pofition ; and men of free character and fpirit mu& 
be riUed with, at leaft, fome condefcenfion to this 
fpirit and tbis character. The, Britifh colonift muffe 
fee fomething which will diftinguifh him from the 
colonifts of other nations. 

Thofe' 
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Thofe reafonjngs, which infer from the many 
reftraints under which we have already laid Ame- 
rica, to our right to lay it under ftill more, and in- 
deed under all manner of reftraints, are conclufivfc;' 
conclusive as to right; bub the very reverfe as to 
policy and practice, We ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under many re- 
ftraints, that it is reasonable to compenfate them* 
by every indulgence that can by any means be re- 
conciled to our intereft. We have a great empire 
to rule, compofed of a Vaft mals of heterogeneouis 
governments, all more or lefs free and popular in 
their forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out 
of confpiracy, with one another, all to be held in 
Arbordination ta this country; while the fpirif of 
An extenfiVe and intricate and trading intereft per- 
vades the whole, always qualifying, and often con- 
trolling, every general idea of confutation and go- 
♦enitiietiti It is a great and difficult objeQ; ; and 
I wiih we may poffefs wifdom and temper enough' 
Ifo manage it as we ought Its importance is in- 
finite. I believe the reader wift be ftrucfc, as I have 
been, with one lingular fa6t fn the year' 1704, 
but fixty-five years ago, the whole trade with our 
{Mentations was but a -few thoufand pounds* more 
in the export article,* and a third lefs in the ifnpGrt, 
tfeah that which we now carry on with* the Tingle 
itfand of Jamaica: -': f,; < ' 

M 4 Total 
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Exports. Imports. 

Xotal Englifh plantations <£. <£» 

in 1 704, - - 483,265 - 81.4,491 
Jamaica, 1767, - 467,681 - 1*243,742 

* • 

From the fame information I find that our deal- 
ing with moft of the European nations is but little* 
increased ; thefe nations have been pretty much 
at a ftand fince that time; and we have rivals in 
their trade, TJijs colony intercourie is a new 
world of commerce in a manner created ; it ftands 
upon principles of its own ; principles hardly worth 
endangering for any little confederation of extorted 
revenue* 

* _ ■__ t 

The reader fees, that I do not entejr fo fully intQ 
this matter as obvjoufly \ might. I have already 
been led into greater lengths than I intended. . t It 
is enough to fay, that before the minifters of 176$ 
had determined to propofe the repeal of the>ftamp 
aft in parliament, they had the whple of the Ame- 
ricai} cpnftitutiop and commerce very fully before 
thenj. They cpnfidered maturely; they decided 
with wjfdom : . let me add, with firmnefs. For 
they refojved, as a preliminary to that repeal, to 
affert in the fuljeft and leaft equivocal terms the, 
unlimited legislative right of this country over itg. 
cblpnies; and, haying done this, . ty. propofe the 
repeal, on principles, not of cpijititytietoai right,. 
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but on thoie of expediency, of equity, of lenity, 
and of die true interefts prefent-and future of that 
great objeft for which alone the colonies were found- 
fed, navigation and commerce. This plan, I fay, 
required an uncommon degree of firmnefs, when 
'we confider that fome of thofe perfons who might 
be of the greateft ufe in promoting the repeal, vio- » 
lently withftood the : declaratory a£fc; and they 
who agreed with adminiftration in the principles 
of that law* equally made, as well the reafons on 
which the declaratory a6fc itfelf ftood, as thofe on" 
which it was oppofed, grounds for an bppofition* 
to the repeal. 

If the then miniftry refolved firft to declare thCi 
right, it wa!s not from any opinion they entertain-' 
ed of its futujre uie in regular taxation. Their opi- 
nions were full and declared againft the ordinary 
ufe of fuch 4 power. But it was plain, that the 
general reafonings whicfh were employed againft* 
that power went direftly to our whole legiflative 
right ; and one part of it could not be yielded to 
fiich arguments, without a virtual furrender of all' 
the reft. Befides; if that very fpecifick power of 
levying money in the colonies were not retained, 
as a facred truft in the hands of Great Britain (to 
be ufed, not in the firft inftance for fupply, but in 
the laft exigence for coritroul), it is obvious, that 
the prefiding authority of Great Britain, as the" 
&ead, tlje arbiter, and dire&or of the whole em- 
pire, 
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pire, would vanifh into an empty name, without 
operation or energy. With the habitual exerciie 
of fuch a power in the ordinary courie of fuppJy, 
no trace of freedom could remain to America, * If 
Great, Britain were ftripped of this right, every 
principle of unity and fubordination in the empire 
was gone for ever. Whether all this can l?e recon- 
ciled in legal fpeculation, is a matter of no confe- 
quence. It is reconciled in policy ; and politicks 
ought to be adjulted, not to human realbnings, but 
to human nature ; of which the reaion is but a 
part; . and by no means the greateft part 

Founding the repeal on this bafis, it was judged 
proper to lay before parliament the whole detail of 
the American affairs* as fully as it had been laid 
before the miniftry themfelves. Ignorance of thofe 
affairs had milled parliament Knowledge alone 
could bring it jrtfo the right road. Every paper 
* of office wasr bid upon the table of the two houfes ; 

. "* *I do not her* eater into the unfatisfa&ory difquifition- 
concerning repfefaatation real or preujmed. I only fay, that 
a great people, who have jtheir property, without any referve,. 
ip all cafes, difpofed of by another people at an immenfe dif- 
tance from them, will not think themfelves in the enjoyment 
of freedom. It*wilr be hard to fhew to thofe who are in fuch 
a ftate, which of the ufual parts of the definition or deft-rip- 
town of a free people are applicable to them ; and it is neither 
pleafant nor wife, to attempt to prove thai they have no right 
to be Comprehended in fuch a defcriptiou. 

every 
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erery denomination of men, either of America, or 
connected with it by office, by tefidence, by com- 
merce, by intereft, even by injury ; men of civil 
and military capacity, officers of the revenue, mer- 
chants, manufa&urers of every fpecies, aiid from 
every town in England, attended at the bar. Such 
evidence never wa^ laid before parliament If an 
emulation arofe aihong the minifter9 and mem- 
bers of parliament, as the author rightly obfervesJy 
for the repeal of this a£t, as well as for the other 
regulations, it was not on the confident aflertions, 
the airy fpeculations, or the vain promifes, of mi- 
nifters, that it arofe. It was the fenfe of parlia- 
ment om the evidence before them. No one fo 
much as fufpe&s that minifterial allurements or 
tenxmrs had any ftiare in it ' ■ 

Our author is very much difpleafed, that fo 
much credit was given to the tefttiwony of mer*- 
chaqtsw He has an habit of railing at them ; and 
he may, if he pieafes, indulge, himfelf in it. It will 
not do great mifchief to that refpe&able let of men. 
The fubftance of their teftimony was, that their 
debts in America were very great : that the Ame- 
ricans declined to pay them,, or ta renew their or* 
ders, whilft this a£t continued : that, under thefo 
jcircumftances, they defpaired of the recovery of 
their debts, or the renewal of their trade in that 

country : 
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country : that they apprehended a general failure 
of mercantile credit The manufacturers depofed 
to the fame general purpofe, with this addition, 
that many of them had difcharged feveral of their 
artificers ; and, if the law an4 the refiftance to it 
fcould continue, muft difmifs them all. 

. This teftimony is treated with great contempt 
. by oar author. It muft be, I fuppofe, becaiife it 
was contradi&ed by the plain nature of things* 
Suppofe then that the merchants had, to gratify 
this author, give;i a contrary evidence ; and had 
depofed, that while America remained in a ftata 
of refiftance, whilft four million of debt remained 
unpaid, whilft the courfe of juftice was fufpended 
for want of ftamped paper, fo that no debt could 
be recovered, w r hiift there was. a total ftop to trade, 
bgcaufe every Jfaip was fubjeft to feizure for want 
o£ ftamped clearances, and while the colonies were 
to be declared in rebellion, and fubdiied.by armed 
force, that in thefe circumftances they would ftill 
continue to trade chearfully and fearlefsly as be- 
fore; would not fuch witneffes provoke univerfal 
indignation for their folly or their wickednefs, and 
be deiervedly hooted from the bar;* would any 

human 

* Here the author has a note altogether in his ufual ftrain of 
reafoning ; he finds out that fomebody, in the courfe of this- 
multifarious evidence, had faid, " that a very confiderable part 
u of the orders of 1765 tranfmitted from America had been af» 

u terwarcb 
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human faith have given credit to fuch affertions ? 
The testimony of the merchants was necefiary for 
fee detail, and to bring the matter home to the 

feeling 

** terwards fufpended, but that m cafe the ftamp art was re- 
u pealed, thofe orders were to be executed in the prefentyear 
** 1766 ;" and that, on the repeal of the (lamp art, u the ex- 
** ports to the colonies would be at lead double the value of the 
** exports of the pad year." He then triumphs exceedingly on 
their having fallen, (hortof k on the (late of the cuftarn-jboufe en- 
tries. I do not well know what conclufion he draws applicable 
to his purpofe, from thefe feels. He does not deny that all 
the orders which came from America fubfequent to the dif- 
turbances of the ftamp act were on the condition of that 
a^l being repealed ; and, he does not afiert that, motwithftand- 
ing that art ihould be enforced by a ftronghand, dill the orders 
would be executed. Neither does he quite veziture to fay that 
this decline or the trade in 176*6 was owing to the repeaL 
What does he therefore infer from it, favourable to the en- 
forcement of that law r It only comes to this, and no more ; 
thofe merchants, who thought our trade would be doubled in 
the fubfequent year, were miftaken in their fpeculations. So 
that the (lamp art was not to be repealed imlefs this fpecula- 
tion of theirs was a probable event. But it was not*repealed 
in order to double our trade in that year, as every body knows 
(whatever fome merchants might have faid), but left in that 
year we (hould have no trade at all. The fart is, that, during 
the greateft part of the year 1765, -that is, until about the 
month of Ortober, when the accounts of the difturbances 
came thick upon us, the American trade went on as ufnai. ' 
Before this time, the (lamp art could not affert it. After* 
wards, the merchants fell into a great condensation ; a gene* 
ral (lagnation in trade'enfued. -But as foon as it was £nowit 
-that the miniftry favoured the repeal of the ftamp art, (everal tit 

thcT 
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feeling of the houfe ; as to the general reafortg, 
they fpoke abundantly for themfelves. 

Upon thefe principles was the aft repealed, and 

it 

the bolder merchants ventured to execute their orders; others 
caore timid hung back, in this manner the trade continued in 
a date of dreadful fluctuation between the fears of thofe who 
had ventured, for the event of their boldnefs, and the anxiety 
of thofe whole trade was fufpendcd, until the royal alien t was 
finally given to the bill of repeal. That the trade of 17 66 
was not equal to that of 1/65, could not be owing to the re- 
peal ; it arofe from quite different caufes, of which the author 
feems not to be aware : 1ft, Our conquefts during the war had 
laid open the trade of the French and Spaniih Weil Indies to 
our colonies much more largely than they had ever enjoyed 
it ; this continued for fome time after the peace ; but at length 
it was extremely contracted, and in fome places reduced to 
nothing. {Such in particular was the Hate of Jamaica. On 
the taking the Havannah all the (lores of that ill and were 
emptied into that place, which produced unufual orders for 
goods, for fupplying their own confumption, as well 'as for 
further fpeculations of trade. Thefe ceafing, the trade flood 
on its own bottom. This is one caufe of the diminiflied ex- 
port to Jamaica ; and not the chiidifh idea of the author, of 
an impomble contraband from the opening of the ports. 2d, 
The war had brought a great influx of calh into America, for 
the pay and provifion of the troops; and this an unnatural 
increafe of trade; which, as its caufe failed, mull in fome 
degree return to its ancient and natural bounds. 3d, When 
the merchants met from all parts, and compared their ac- 
counts, they were alarmed at the immenfity of the debt due 
to them from America. They found that the Americans had 
over-traded their abilities. And, as they found too that fe» 
verai of them were capable of making the ftate of political 
* .: x events 
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it produced all the good effeft wjiich was expected 
from it : quiet was reftored ; trade generally re- 
turned to its ancient channels ; time and means 
were furniihed for the better ftrengthening of go- 
vernment there, as well as for recovering, by ju- 
dicious meafures, the affeftions of the people, had 
that miniftry continued, or had a miniftry fucceed- 
ed with difpofitions to improve that opportunity. 

Such an adminiftration did not fucceed. Initead 
of profiting of that - feafon of tranquillity, in the 
very next year they chofe to return to meafures 
of the very fame nature with thofe which had been 
fo folemnly condemned ; though upon a fmaller 
fcale. The effe&s have been correfpondent. Ame- 
rica is again in diforder ; not indeed in the lame 
degree as formerly^ nor any thing like it Such 
good effeCts have attended, the repeal of the ftamp 
a£t, that the colonies have a&ually paid the taxes; 
an£ they have fought their redrefs (upon however 
improper principles) not in their own violence, as 



events an excufe for their failure in commercial punctuality, 
many of our merchants in fome degree contracted their trade 
from that moment. However, it is idle, in fuch an immente 
mafs of trade, fo liable to flu&uation, to infer any thing from 
fuch a deficiency as one or even two hundred thoufand 
pounds. In 1767 1 when the difturbances fubfided, this defi- 
ciency was made up again. 



■ i 
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formerly;* but in the experienced benignity of 
parliament. They are not eafy indeed, nor ever 
will be lb, under this author's fchemes of taxa- 
fion ; but we fee no longer the fame general fury 
and confufion, which attended their refiftance to 
the ftamp aft. The author may rail at the repeal, 
and thoie who propofed it, as he pleafes. Thofe 
honeft men fuflfer all his obloquy with pleafure, in 
the midft. of the quiet which they have been the 
means of giving to their country ; and would 
think his praifes. for their perfeverance in a perni- 
cious fcheme, a very bad compenfation for the dif- 
turbance of our peace, and the ruin of our com- 
merce. Whether the return to the fyftem of 1764, 
for railing a revenue in America, the difcontents 
which have enfued in confequence of it, the ge- 
neral fufpenfion of the affemblies in confequence 
of thefe difcontents, the ufe of the military power, 
and the new and dangerous commiflions which 
now hang over them, will produce equally good 
efFefts, is greatly to be doubted. Never, I fear, 
will this nation and the colonies fall back upon 
their true center of gravity^ and natural point of 
jepofe, until the ideas of 1766 are refumed, and 
fieadily purfuecL 



* The difturbances have been in Bofton only j arid were 
not in confequence of the late duties. 

As 
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As to the regulations, a great fubjeft of the au- 
thor's accufatioti,' they are of two forts ; one of a 
mixed nature, of revenue and trade; the other 
fimply relative to trade. With regard to the for- 
mer I fliall obferve, that, in all deliberations con- 
cerning America, the ideas of that adminiftration 
were principally thefe ; to take trade as the pri- 
mary end, and revenue but as a very fubordinate 
confideration. Where trade was likely to fuffer, 
they did not hefitate for an inftant to prefer it to 
taxes, whofe produce at beft was contemptible, in 
companion of the objeft which they might en- 
danger. The ofher of their principles was, to fuit 
the revenue to the objeCt. Where the difficulty of 
colle6tion, from, the nature of the country, and of 
th$ revenue eftablilhment^ is fo very notorious, it 
was their policy to hold out as few temptations to 
fmuggling as poffible^, l>y keeping the duties . as 
nearly as they could on a balance with the rifk* 
On thefe principles they made many alterations in 
the port duties of 1764, both in the mode and in 
the quantity. .» The author has riot attempted* to 
prove them erroneous. He complains enough* to 
(hew that hriusr in an ill humour, not that 'his ad* 
verfaries have,' done amifs. ;■ m ■ . I 

As to the regulations which .w r ere merely Rela- 
tive to commerce, mahy wfercfeen mades* ***** 
they were all made upon this principle, thatimtny 
of the colon jes, attd thoie fomtoof the jmb$ab<?ofcd4 
, .Yol.II. N t ing 
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iog ia people, were (o fituated as to have very few 
means of traffick with this country. It became 
therefore our intereft to let them into as much 
foreign trade as could be given them without in- 
terfering with our own; and to fecure by every 
method the returns to the mother country. With- 
out fome fuch fchcme of enlargement, it was ob- 
vious that any benefit we could expert from thefe 
colonies muft be extremely limited. Accordingly 
many facilities were given to their trade with the 
foreign plantations, and with the fouthern parts of 
Europe. As to the confining the returns to this 
country, adminiftration faw the mifchief and folly 
of a plan of indiscriminate reftraint They ap- 
plied their remedy to that part where the difeafe 
exifted, and to that only ; on this idea they efta- 
blifhed regulations, far more likely to check the 
dangerous clandeftine trade with Hamburgh and 
Holland, than this author's friends, or any of their 
predeceflbrs had ever done. 

The friends of the author have a method furely 
a little whimfical in all this fort of diicuffions, 
They have made an innumerable multitude of 
commercial regulations, at which the trade of 
England exclaimed with one voice, and many of 
which have been altered on the unanimous opi- 
*ioo of that trade. Still they go on, juft as be? 
(pin m a fort of droning panegyrick on them-* 
felise* teUriogtff, thefe regulatioas as prodigies of 
-■■ ;■;■; 5 • ; * wiidoro ; 
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wifdom ; and, inftead of appealing to thofe who 
are molt affe£ted and the beft judges, they turn 
round in a perpetual circle of their own reafon* 
ings and pretences ; they hand you over from one 
of their own pamphlets to another: " See," fay 
they, " this demonftrated in the Regulations of 
" the Colonies." " See this fatisfa&orily proved 
" in The Confiderations." By and by we {hall 
have another ; " See for this The State of the Na* 
" tion." I wilh to take another method in vindi* 
eating the oppofite fyftem* I refer to the peti- 
tions of merchants for thefe regulations ; to their 
thanks , when they were obtained ; and to the 
ftrong and grateful fenfe they have ever fince ex- 
preffed of the benefits received under that admi* 
niftration. 

All adminiftrations have in their commercial re- 
gulations been generally aided by the opinion of 
fome merchants ; too frequently by that of a few, 
and thofe a fort of favourites : they have been di- 
rected by the opinion of one or two merchants, 
who were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in 
contra&s; who frequently advifed, not for the 
general good of trade, but for their private ad* 
vantage. During the adminiftration of which this 
author complains, the meetings of merchants upon 
the bufmefs of trade were numerous and publick; 
fometimes at the houfe of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham; fometimes at Mr. Dowdefwell's; fome* 
«.-..-: Ng times 
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times at Sir George Savile s, an houfe always open 
to every deliberation favourable to the liberty or 
the commerce of his country- Nor were thefe 
meetings confined to the merchants of London. 
Merchants and manufacturers were invited from 
all the confiderable towns in England. They con* 
ferred with the minifters and a£tive members of ' 
parliament No private views, no local interefts 
prevailed. Never were points in trade fettled upon 
a larger fcale of information. They who attended 
thefe meetings well know, what minifters they 
were who heard the moft patiently, who compre- 
hended the moft clearly, and who provided the 
^moit wifely. Let then this author and his friends 
ftill continue in poffeflion of the praftice of exalt- 
ing their own abilities, in their pamphlets and in 
the newfpapers* They never will perfuade the 
publick, that the merchants of England were in a 
general confederacy to facrifice their own interefts 
to thofe of North America, and to deftroy the vent 
of their own goods in favour of the manufactures 
of France and Holland. 

Had the friends of this author taken thefe means 
of information, his extreme terrours of contraband 
in the Weft India ifiands would have been greatly 
quieted, and his objections to the opening of the 
ports would have ceafed. He would have learned, 
from the molt fatisfafitory analyfis of the Weft In- 
dia trade, that we have the advantage in every ef- 

1. fential 
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fential jirticle of it ; and that almoft every feftric- 
tion on our communication with our neighbours 
there, is a reftriction unfavourable to ourfelves. 

Such were the principles that guided, and the 
authority that fanftioned, thefe regulations. No 
man ever faid, that, in the multiplicity of regula- 
tions made in the adminiftration of their prede- 
ceffors, none were uleful: fome certainly were fo; 
and I defy the author to fhew a commercial regu- 
lation of that period,\ which he can prove, from 
any authority except his own, to have a tendency 
beneficial to commerce, that has been repealed. 
So far were that miniftry from being guided by a 
fpirit of contradiction or of innovation. 

The author's attack on that adminiftration, for 
their negleft of our claims on foreign powers, is 
by much the nioft aftonifhing inftance he has given, 
or that, I believe, any man ever did give, of, an 
jntrepid effrontery. It relates to the Manilla ran- 
fom; to the Canada bills; and to the Ruffian 
treaty. Could one imagine, that thefe very things, 
which he thus choofes to objeCt to others, have 
been the principal fubjeft of charge againft his 
favourite miniftry? Inftead of clearing them" of 
thefe charges, he appears not lb much as to have 
heard of them; but throws them direftly upon 
the adminiftration which fucceeded to that of his 
friends. 

It is not always very pleafant to be obliged to 

N 3 produce 
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produce the detail of this kind of tranfa6tions to 
the publick view. I will content myfelf therefore 
with giving a ftiort ftate of fa£ts, \Vhich, when the 
author choofes to contradi6t, he (hall fee proved, 
more, perhaps, to his convi&ionj than to his liking. 
The firft fa6fc then is, that the demand for the Ma- 
nilla ranfom had been in the authors favourite 
adminiftration, fo negleftcd, as to appear to have 
been little lefs than tacitly abandoned. At home, 
|io countenance was given to the claimants ; ancl 
when it was mentioned in parliament, the thea 
leader did not feem, at leaft, a very fanguine advo- 
cate injavour of the claim. Thefe things made it 
a matter of no fmall difficulty to relume and prefs 
that negociation with Spain. However, fo clear 
was our right, that the then minifters refolved to 
revive it ; and fo little time was loft, that though 
that adminiftration was not compleated until the 
ninth of July 1765, on the 20th of the following 
Auguft, General Conway tranfmitted a ftrong and 
full remonftrance on that fubje6t to the Earl of 
Rochfort The argument, on which the court of 
Madrid moft relied, was the dereli&ion of that 
claim by the preceding minifters. However, it 
was ftill pufhed with fo much vigour, that the 
Spaniards, from a pofitive denial to pay, offered to 
refer the demand to arbitration. That propofition 
was rejefred ; and the demand being ftill prefTed, 
there was all the reafon in the world to expert its 

being 
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being brought to a favourable iflue ; when it faas 
thought proper to change the adminiftration. 
Whether under their circumftances, and in the 
time they continued in power, more could be done, 
the reader will judge ; who will hear with afto- 
nifhment a charge of remiffnefs from thofe very 
men, whofe inaftivity, to call it by no worfe a 
name, laid the chief difficulties in the way of the 
revived negotiation. 

As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper 
to aflert *, " that the proprietors found themfelves 
<€ under a neceffity of compounding their demands 
" upon the French court, and , accepting terms 
" which they had often rejefted, and which the 
" Earl of Halifax had declared he would foone* 
" forfeit his hand than fign." When I know that 
the Earl of Halifax fays fo, the Earl of Halifax 
ihall have an anfwer ; but I perfuade myfelf that 
his Lordfhip has given no authority for this ridi- 
culous rant In the mean time, I ihall only fpeak 
of it as a common concern of that miniftry. 

In the firft place then I obferve, that a cojiven- 
tion, for the liquidation of the Canada bills, wa$ 
concluded under the adminiftration of 1766; 
when nothing was concluded under that of the 
favourites of this author. 

2. This tranfa&ion was> in evelry ftep of it, car- 

* P. 24. 

N4 ried 
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ried on in concert with the perfons interefted, and 
was terminated to their entire latifaftion. Thev 
would have acquiefced perhaps in terms fdmewhat 
lower than thole which were obtained. The au- 
thor is indeed too kind to thein. He will, how- 
ever, let them {peak for themielves. aiid (hew what 
their own opinion was of the meafures purfued ix\ 
their favour *. In what manner the execution of 
the convention has been fince provided for, it is 
not my prcfbnt buiinefs to examine, 

3, The proprietors had absolutely defpaired of 
being paid, at any time, any proportion of their 
demand, until the change of that miniftry. The 
merchants were checked and difcountepanced ; 
they had often been told, by fome in authority, of 
the cheap rate at which thefe Canada bills had. 
been procured; yet the author can talk of the 

* " They are happy in having found, in your zeal for the 
u dignity of this nation, the means of liquidating their claims, 
" and of concluding with the court of France a convention for 
" the final fatisfaction of their demands ; and have c^iven us 
u commifiion, in their names, and on their behalf, moil ear- 
" neftly to entreat your accej -tance of their grateful acknow- 
c< ledgments. — Whether they confider themielves as Britons, 
" or as men more particularly profiling by your generous and 
" fpirited interpofition, they fee great reaforis to be thankful, 
*< for having been fupported by a minifter, in whofe publicjc 
" affections, in whofe<wifdom and activity, both the national 
" honour, and the intereft of individuals, have been at once 
" fo well fupported and fecured." Thanks of the Canada 
jnerchants to General Conway, London, April 2S, 1766.' 

compofition 
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composition of them as a neceffity induced by the 
change in administration. They found themfelves 
indeed, before that change, under a neceffity of 
hinting fomewhakof bringing the matter into par- 
liament ; but they were foon Silenced, and put in 
mind of the fate which the Newfoundland bufinefs 
had there met with. Nothing ftruck them more 
than the ftrong contraft between the fpirit, and 
method of proceeding, of the two adminiftrations.' 
4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, re- 
fufe to fign this convention ; becaufe this conven- 
tion, as it ftands, never was before him.* 

The author's laft charge on that ministry, with 
regard to foreign affairs, is the Ruffian treaty of 
.commerce, which the author thinks fit to affert, 
was concluded f " on terms the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire had refufed to accept of, and which 
had been deemed by former minifters disadvan- 
tageous to the nation, and by the merchants un- 
" fafe and unprofitable." 

Ppth the affertions in this paragraph are equally 

groundlefs. The treaty then concluded by Sfr 

George Macartney was not on the terms which the 

.JEarl of Buckinghamfliire Had refufed. The Earl 

of Buckinghamshire never did refule terms, be- 

* See the Convention itfelf, printed by Owen and Harrifon, 
Warwick-lane, 1760'; particularly the articles two and thirteen. 
f P. 23. 

caufe 
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caufe the bufinefs never came to the point of re- 
ftifal, or acceptance ; all that he did was, to receive 
the Ruffian projefi; for a treaty of commerce, and 
to tranfmit it to England. This was in November 
1764 ; and he left Peterlburgh the January follow- 
ing, before he could even receive an anfwer from 
his own court The conclufion of the treaty fell 
to his fucceffor. Whoever will be at the trouble 
to compare it with the treaty of 1734, will, I be- 
lieve, confefs, that, if the former minifters could 
have obtained fuch terms, they were criminal in 
not accepting them. 

But the merchants " deemed them unfafe and 
" unprofitable." What merchants? As no treaty 
ever was more maturely confidered, fo the opinion 
of the Ruffia merchants in London was all along 
taken ; and all the inftruttions fent over were in 
exaft conformity to that opinion. Our minifter 
there made no ftep without having previoufly 
confulted our merchants refident in Peterlburgh, 
who, before the figning of the treaty, gave the moft 
full and unanimous teftimony in its favour. In 
their addrefs to our minifter at that court, among 
other things, they fay, " It may afford fome addi- 
tional fatisfaftion to your excellency, to receive 
a publick acknowledgment of the entire and un- 
" referred approbation of every article in this treaty, 
" from us who are fo immediately and fo nearly 

" concerned 
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*' concerned in its confequences. " This was figned 
by the conful general, and every Britifli merchant 
in Peterfburgh. 

The approbation of thofe immediately concerned l 
in the confequences is nothing to this author. He 
and his friends have fo much tendernefs for peo- 
ples' interefts, and underitand them fo much better 
than they do thernfelves, that, whilft thefe politic 
cians are contending for the beft of poffible terms, 
the claimants are obliged to go without any terms 
at all. 

One of the firft and jufteft complaints againfl; 
the adminiftration of the author's friends, was 
the want of vigour in their foreign negotiations. 
Their immediate fucceffors endeavoured to correal 
that errour, along with others; and there was 
fcarcely a foreign court, in which the new fpirit 
that had arifen was not fenfibly felt, acknowledged, 
and fometimes complained of. On their coming 
into adminiftration, they found the demolition of 
Dunkirk entirely at a ftand : iriftead of demolition, 
they found conftruftion; for the French were 
then at work on the repair of the jettees. On the 
remonftrances of General Conway, fome parts of 
thefe jettees were immediately deftroyed. The 
Duke of Richmond personally furveyed the place, 
and obtained a fuller knowledge of its true ftate 
and condition than any of our minifters had done ; 

and, 
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and, in confequcnce, had larger oners from the 
Duke of Choileul than had ever been received* 
But, as thelc were ihort of our juft expeftations 
under the treaty, he reje&ed them. Our then mi- 
nifters, knowing that, in their adminiftration, the 
peoples' minds were fet at eafe upon all the efiential 
points of publick and private liberty, and that no 
project of theirs could endanger the concord of 
the empire, were under no reftraint from purfuing 
©very juft demand upon foreign nations. 

The author, towards the end of this work, falls ' 
into refleftions upon the ftate of publick morals in 
this country : he draws ufe from this dofiirine, by 
recommending his friend to the king and the pub- 
lick, as another Duke of Sully ; and he concludes 
the whole performance with a very devout prayer. 

The prayers of politicians may fometimes^e 
fincere ; and as this prayer is in fubftance, thatAe 
author, or his friends, may be ibon brought rota 
power, I have great reafon to believe it is very 
much from the heart. It muft be owned too that 
after he has drawn fuch a pifture, fuch a fliocking 
picture, of the ftate of this country, he has great 
faith in thinking the means he prays for fufficient 
to relieve us: after the character he has given of 
its inhabitants of all ranks and claffes, he has great 
charity in caring much about them ; and indeed, 
no lcfs hope, in being of opinion, that fuch. a de» 

teftable 
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teftable nation can ever become the care of Pro- 
vidence. He has not even found five good men 
in our devoted city. 

£Ie talks indeed of men of virtue and ability. 
But where are his men of virtue and ability to be 
found ? Are they in the l preient adminiftration ? 
never were a fet of people more blackened by this 
author. Are they among the party of thofe (no 
fmall body) who adhere to the fyftem of 1 766 ? 
thefe, it is the great purpofe of this book to calum- 
niate. Are they the perfons who afted with his 
great friend, fince the change in 176% to his re- 
moval in 1 765 ? fcarcely any of thefe are now out 
of employment ; and we are in poffeffion of his 
defideratum. Yet I think he hardly means to fe- 
left, even fome of the higheft bi them, as examples 
fit for the reformation of a corrupt world. 
- He obferves, that the virtue of the molt exem- 
plary prince that ever fwayed a fceptre * " can 
" never warm or illuminate the body of' his peo- 
' " pie, if fo^l .mirrors are placed fo near him as 
" to refraft and diffipate the rays at their firft ema- 
" nation." Without obferving upon the pro- v 
priety of this metaphor, or aiking how mirrors 
come to have loft their old quality of reflecting, 
and to have acquired that of refrafting, and dif- 
fipating rays, and how far their foulnefs will ac-» 

» • 
* P. 4& 

count 
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count for this change ; the remark itfelf is com- 
mon and true : no lefs true, and equally furprif- 
ing from him, is that which immediately precedes 
it; * "it is in vain to endeavour to check the 
" progrefs of irreligion and licentioufnefs, by pu- 
" nilhing fuch crimes in one individual, if others 
" equally culpable are rewarded with the honours 
" and emoluments of the ftate." I am not in the 
fecret of the author's manner of writing; but it 
appears to me, that he mult intend thefe reflec- 
tions as a fatire upon the adminiftration of his 
happy years. Were ever the honours and emolu- 
ments of the ftate more lavifhly fquandered upon 
perfons fcandalous in their lives than during that 
period ? In thefe fcandalous lives, was there any 
tiling more fcandalous than the mode of punifhing 
one culpable individual ? In that individual, is any 
thing more culpable than his having been feduced" 
by the example of fome of thofe very perfons by 
whom he was thus perfecuted ? 
. The author is fo eager to attack others, that he 
provides but indifferently for his own defence. I 
believe, without going beyond the page I have now 
before me, he is very fenfible, that I have fuffi- 
cient matter of further, and, if poffible, of hea- 
vier, charge againft his friends, upon his own prinr 
ciple. But it is becaufe the advantage is too greats 

* P. 4,6. 
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that I decline making ufe of it. I wifli the author 
had not thought that all methods are lawful in 
party. Above all, he ought to have taken care not 
to wound his energies through the fides of his 
country. This he has done, by making that mon- 
ftrous and overcharged pifture of the diftreffes of 
our fituation. No wonder that he, who finds this 
country in the fame condition with that of Franco 
at the time of Henry the Fourth, could alio find a 
refemblance between his political friend and the 
Duke of Sully. As to thole perlbnal refemblances, 
people will often judge of them from their affec- 
tions : they may imagine in thefe clouds whatso- 
ever figures they pleafe ; but what is the confor- 
mation of that eye which can difcover a refem- 
blance of this country and thefe times to thofe 
with which the author compares them ? France, a 
country jufi recovered out of twenty-five years of 
the moft cruel and defolating civil war that perha ps 
was ever known. The kingdom, under the veil 
of momentary quiet, full of the moft atrocious 
political, operating upon the moft furious fanatical 
factions. Some pretenders even to the crown; 
and thofe who did not pretend to the whole, aim- 
ed at the ^partition of the monarchy. There were 
almoft as many competitors as provinces ; and all 
abetted by the greateft, the moft ambitious, and 
irioft enterprifing power in Europe. No place 
ifafe from treafon ; no, not the bofoms on which 
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the moft amiable prince that ever lived repofed his 
head ; not his miitrefles ; not even his queen. As 
to the finances, they had fcarce an exiftence, but as 
a matter of plunder to the managers, and of grant* 
to infatiablc and ungrateful courtiers. 

How can our author have the heart to defcribe 
this as any fort of parallel to our fituation ? To be 
fure, an April ihower has lbine refemblance to a 
water-fpout ; for they arc both wet : and there is 
fome likenefs between a fummcr evening's breeze 
and an hurricane ; they are both wind : but who 
can compare our difturbances, our fituation, or our 
finances, to thofe of France in the time of Henry ? 
Great Britain is indeed at this time wearied, but 
not broken, with the efforts of a victorious fo- 
reign war ; not fufficiently relieved by an inade- 
quate peace, but fomewhat benefited by that peace, 
and infinitely by the confequences of that war. 
The powers of Europe awed by our victories, and 
lying in ruins upon every fide of us. Burthened 
indeed we are with debt, but abounding with re- 
fources. We have a trade, not perhaps equal to 
our wiflies, but more than ever we pofleffed. In 
effefr, no pretender to the crown ; nor nutriment 
for fuch defperate and deftru6iive factions as have 
formerly fliaken this kingdom. 

As to our finances, the author trifles with us. 
When Sully came to thofe of France, in what or- 
der was any part of the financial fyftem?..pr what 

fyftem 
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fyftfciti ,, s*<aa there* at all ? There is no man in office 
whojntift not be fenfible that ours is> without th£ 
a6^6f any parading nrinifter, the moft regular and 
orderly fyftem perhaps that was ever known ; the 
fceft ieGtfred tagainft all frauds in the colle&ion, and 
all misapplication in the expenditure of publick 
fnohaey. . 

I admit that, in this flourishing ftate of things, 
there are appearances enough to excite uneafinefs 
and appreheniion. I admit there is a cankerworiQ 
fo the rofe : ' - 



i t ■ fc* - » i * 



medio de fonte leporum « 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipjis Jioribus angaU 

s 

* i ' * .. 

<•' This is nothing elfe than a fpirit .of difconr 
nexion, of diftruft, and of treachery among publick 
men. It is no accidental evil; nor has its ejfe& 
been trufted to the ufual frailty of nature;* ths dif- 
temper has been inoculated. The author is fen- 
fible of it, and we lament it together* This dif* 
temper is alone fufficient to take away confiderably 
from the benefits of our conftitution and Situation* 
and perhaps to render their continuance precari- 
ous. If thefe evil difpofitions ihould fpread much 
farther, they muft end in our deftruQion ; for no- 
thing can fave a people deftitute of publick and 
private faith. However, the authof, for the pre- 
fent ftate of things, has extended the charge by 
i Vol. II. O much 
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much too widely ; ^s men are but too apt to take 
the meal b re of ail mankind from their own parti* 
cular acquaintance. Darren as this age may be iq 
the growth of honour and virtue, the country does 
not want, at this moment, as ftrong, and thole not 
a few examples, as were ever known, of an un- 
(haken adherence to principle, and attachment to 
connexion, againft every allurement of intereft. 
Thofe examples are not furnflhed by the great 
alone ; nor by thofe, whofe a&ivity in publick af- 
fairs may render it lufpe&ed that they make fuch 
a charafter one of the rounds in their ladder of 
ambition ; but by men more quiet, and more in 
the (hade, on whom an unmixed ienie of honour 
alone could operate. Such examples indeed are 
not furniihed in great abundance amongft thofe 
who are the fubje&s of the author's panegyrick. 
He muft look for them in another camp. He who 
complains of the ill effjtts of a divided and hete- 
rogeneous adminiftration, is* not justifiable in la- 
bouring to render odious in the eyes of the pub- 
lick thofe men, whofe principles, whofe maxims of 
policy, and whofe perfonal character, can alone ad-, 
minifter a remedy to this capital evil of the age ; 
neither is he confiftent with himfclf, in conftantly 
extolling thofe whom he knows to be the authors 
of the very mifchicf of which he complains, and 
which the whole nation feels lb deeply. 

The perfons who are the obje&s of his difiike 

auil 
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ami Complaint arc many of them of the firft fami* 
lies, and weightieft properties, in the kingdom j 
but infinitely more diftinguiflied for their untainted 
honour publick and private, and their zealous but 
fober attachment to the confutation of their coun* 
try, than they can be by any birth, or any ftatioiu 
If they are the friends of any one great man ra- 
ther than another, it is not that they make his ag* 
grandizement the end of their union ; or becaufe 
they know him to be tlse moft a&ive in caballing 
for his connexions the largeft and fp^edieftemo* 
lumen ts. It is becaufe they know him, x by perfonal 
experience, to have wife and enlarged ideas of the 
publick good, and an invincible conftancy in ad* 
hering to it ; becaufe they are convinced, by the 
whole tenour of his aCkions, that he will never 
negotiate away their honour or his own: aiui 
that, in or out of power, change of fituatipn will 
make no alteration in his conduft. This will give 
to fuch a perfon, in fuch a body, an authority and 
refpeQ; that no miniftcr ever enjoyed among his 
venal dependants, in the higheft plenitude of his 
power ; fuch as fervility never can give, fuch as 
ambition never can receive or relilh. 

This body will often be reproached by their ad- 
verfaries, for want of ability in their political tranf* 
aftions; they will be ridiculed fo* miffing many 
favourable conjunctures, and not profiting of fe- 
veral brilliant opportunities of fortune ; but thejf 

O S nroft 
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muft be contented to endure that reproach ; for 
th«y cannot acquire the reputation of that kind of 
ability without lofing all the other reputation' th'ey 
poffefs. 

They will be charged too with a dangerous fpirit. 
of exclufion arid proscription, for being unwilling 
to mix in fchemes of adminiftration, which have 
ho- bond of unron, or principle of confidence. 
That charge too they muft fuflFer with patience. 
If the rcafon of the thing had not fpoken loudly 
enough, the miferable examples of the feveral ad- 
miniftrations conftrufted upori * the idea of fyfte- 
matick difcord would be enough to frighten them 
from fuch monftrous and ruinous conjun&ions. 
ft is however falfe, that the idea of an united ad- 
mimftration carries with it that of a proscription 
of any other party. It does indeed imply the ne- 
ceflity of having the great ftrong holds of govern* 
ment in M r ell-united hands, in order to feciire the' 
predominance of right and uniform principles ; of 
having the capital offices of deliberation and exe- 
cution in thole who can deliberate with mutual 
confidence, aiid who will execute what is refolved 
with firmnefs and fidelity. If this fyftein cannot 
be rigoroufly adhered to in practice (and what 
fyftem can be lb?) it ought to be the conftant aim 
6f good men to approach as nearly to it as poflible. 
No fyftem of that kind can be formed, which will 
ikdt leave room fully Sufficient for healing coali- 

* - 
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HiorisfiVjbuiiTio.coalitibnj^rhich, undenthe fpecious 

. name; 6f; .indep^rifciency; carries in its bofom the 

i unreconciled principles :of -the original difcord of 

patties, ever. was, p£ will be,, an heading coalition. 

Nor will the mind of our Sovereign ever know re- 

ipofe»/his kingdom fettleinent, or his bufinefs order, 

efficiency, or grace with his people, until things 

are eftablifhed upon the bafis of fomfe.fet of men, 

who are trufted by the publick, and who can truft 

one another. 

t . This comes rather nearer to the mark than the 
• author's description of a proper adminiftration, 
under the name of men of ability and virtue, which 
conveys no definite idea at all j nor does it apply 
fpeoifically to our grand national diftemper. All 
, parties pretend to thefe qualities. . The prefent 
miniftry, no favourites of the author, will be ready 
enough to declare themfelves perfons of virtue and 
ability ; and if they choofe a vote for that pjutfpofe, 
perhaps it would not be quite impoffible for them 
to procure it. But, if the difeafe be thisdiftruft 
and difconnexion, it is eafy to know who are 
fouud, and who arq tainted; who- are- fit to reftore 
lis to health, who to continue, and 'to fpread the 
contagion. The prefent miniftry being made up 
'of draughts from all parties in the kingdom, if 
they fhould profefs any adherence to the con- 
nexions they have left, they muft convict them- 
feves pf the ' blackeft treachery. They therefore 

3 choofe 
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choofe rather to renounce the principle itfelf, and 
to brand it with the name of pride and faftion. 
This teft with certainty difcriminates the opinions 
t>f men. The Other is a defcription vague and un- 
fatisfaftory. 

As to the unfortunate gentlemen who may at 
any time compofe that fyftem, which, under the 
plaufible title of an adminiftration, fubfifts but for 
the eftaWilhment of weaknefs and confufion; they 
fall into different clafles, with different merits. I 
think the fituation of fome people in that ftate may 
deferve a certain degree of compaffion ; at the fame 
time that they furniih an example, which, it is to 
be hoped, by being a fevere one, will have its ef- 
fect, at leaft, on the growing generation; if an ori- 
ginal fedu&ion, on plaufible but hollow pretences, 
into lofs of honour, friendfhip, confiftency, fe- 
curity, and repofe, can furnifti it It is poffible to 
draw, even from the very profperity of ambition, 
examples of terrour, and motives to compaffion. 

I believe the inftances are exceedingly rare of 
men immediately paffing over a clear marked line 
of virtue into declared vice and corruption. There 
are a fort of middle tints and ftiades between the 
two extremes j there is fomething uncertain on 
the confines of the two empires which they firft 
pafs through, and which renders the change eafy 
and imperceptible. * There are even a fort of fplen- 
4id inipofitiions fo well contrived, that, at the very 

time 
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time the path of re&ittide is quitted for ever, "then 
feem to be advancing into fbrne higher aftd nobler 
rottd of publick eohduft. Not thdt fach frttpd* 
fitions are ftrong endugh in themfelves; bite a 
powerful intereft, ofteft concealed from thofe whom 
H affe&s, works at the bottom, and fecures the 
operation. Men are thus debauched away from 
thofe legitimate connexions, Which tiuely had fortii- 
*d on a judgment, early perhaps but ftifficiently 
mature, and wholly unbikffed. They do not quit 
them upon any ground of complaint, for grounds 
of juft complaint may exift,' but upon the flattet- 
ing and moft dangerous of all 'principles, that of 
mending what is well. Gradually they are habi- 
tuated to other company ; and a change in thek 
habitudes foon makes a way for a change hi their 
opinions. Certain perfons are no longer fo very 
frightful, when they come to be known and to be 
fervioeable. As to their old friends, the tranfition 
is eafy; from friendfhip to civility; from civility 
to enmity : few are the fteps from dereliftion to 
persecution. 

People not v6ry well grounded in the principles 
of publick morality find a fet of maxims in office 
ready made for them, which they aflume as na- 
turklly and inevitably, as any of the infignia or iri- 
ftruments of the fituation. A certain tone of the 
folid and pra&ical is immediately aequired. Every 

O 4 former 



fftffner* prgfeflfan of pqfr}ipk>. fpigt i$ |o,benepiv- 

: fid#r$d f£ ft : debauch pf youth,.. ox, ^tv.beft, ;i ^ a 

^ififtp^y • ^ck^me jpf unattainable pq jfe&ioiv j The 

« V 9$J idgfc of xpnfiftenqy ^ exploited. . The , cqn- 

xff6SWW9.»^e bufxnef^ of : &e d$y is tp (fijrflift the 

ojgiac^e foe- doing it; Thei* the>whol>e i^nifoerial 

M& . is -JWfckly* gPt , ^ heart fha prev^Jpnce of 

•fe^P^^^^^^- All- oppofi^io^i^to be 

vfl^^ed^Jthe^ and,difappointed am- 

-bition,t , AU e admini%^tipn& are declared to. be 

•^B^?i? The j(ame nppeffity juftifies all their me$- 

~fj}ttjst : l% isj nOj longer % matter of difcuffion, who 

* 01% what ... admmiftuation is; but that .adminiftra- 

^nri^ to Jt^.|uppprte4, Js a general ^axim.- Flat- 

^ping themfelves that tl^iy ppweris become ne- 

ceflary to the fupport of.a^l order andjjovernment ; 

every thing which tencjs to tiie fuppoi-t of that 

power is fan&ifisd, arwj- becomes a part of the 

publick intereft.,,, ; i\<_ t ki , ; ; .. ; ., ; . 

Qrowing eve^y day more, formed to affairs, and 
better ^qit.iPitl^irJimbs^when the.pcc^flpn (now 
the only rule) requires it, they become capable of 
f^crificing.thpjfetViyy perfpps tQ^w^pm.XJtiey had 
^gfpre fa<;rificp4 their of ig\nal v fr^nd?* >: J^s,now 
.oqly in the ordinary cpwfe.pf ^^ufij^efe. : fo k rftlt6r an 
.opinion, pr tof betray a connexion... frequently 
xelinquilhing one fefcof men and t adopting another, 
.they grow into,a.t[ptal indiflfe^QgeJtphumafl; feel- 
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fi^-?a^tbey. ha4;^e§Hien-|;a -moral obiigajtion ;i on- 

. tii, • ^.jt length, : i^obfto^ptiginai : iqipreffion EesNfefp 

fiippu tbei^ftiinds } f eyery principle •-, is joblif etfl&d ; 

-every fea$iment e%ced. • ; \ ; .: ' ;: • : < / ; ./. u* . r 

:. L fc In tk$ mean Jaine, that ;pQ,w£r r . wfaic^ -#J1 f ;theie 

?chang^aaime4 &fc fwwinig^ ^ JWftamsfttiJja^^teriiig 

andjas uncertain &s t>yer T -, j*.Theyjar^teliv6red.».up 

into^he hands of tj^V.who f^eLa^jijti^Cf c^fpeft 

for th^ir perfons, ^ np? ,.g?$titufle /op tjieir -fav<HjjF&; 

; who are/put about thepfl: in-j&ppeai^nc$ t$ ferv$, 

in reality to govern them ; and,^wh^;ths %Aal 

is given^ to abandon a£id deftroy. them in ^derilo 
let up fome newer dupe, of ambition, . who. in^&jp 
. turn is to be abandoned and deftroyed. Thus li*- 
-ing in a ftate of continual uneoiinefe and fewnenft 
:foftened only by the miferable confo&tion of. giv- 
ing now and then preferments to. thoie f§r whom 
they have no value ; they are unhappy in their 
fituation, yet find , it. impoffible to refign. Until, 
at length, loured in temper, and difappointed . by 
the very attainment of their ends, in fome angry, 
,in fome haughty, or ibme negligent moment, they 
incur the difpleafure of thofe upon whom,, they 
have rendered their very being dependent r Then 
perierunt tempora longi fervitii ; they are c^tit off 
. with fcorn ; they are turned out, emptied of all 
natural chara&er, of all intrinfick worth, of all ef- 
fential dignity, and deprived of every coafolatian 

of 
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of fiiemUhip. Having rendered all retreat to old 
principles ridiculous, and to old regards impra&i- 
cable, not being able to counterfeit pleafure, or to 
difcharge difcontent, nothing being fincere, or 
right, or balanced in their minds, it is more than 
a chance, that, in the delirium of the laft ftage of 
their diftempered power, they make an infane po- 
litical teftament, by which they throw all their re- 
maining weight and confequence into the fcale of 
their declared enemies* and the avowed authors of 
their deftru&ion. Thus they finiih their courl'e. 
Had it been-pofiible that the whole, or even a great 
part of thefe effe&s on their minds, I fay nothing 
Of the effeft upon their fortunes, could have ap- 
peared to them in their firft departure from the 
right line, it is certain they would have reje&ed 
every temptation with horrour. The principle of 
thefe remarks, like every good principle in mo- 
rality, is trite ; but its frequent application is not 
the Ids neceffary. 

As to others, who are plain practical men, they 
have been guiltlefs at all times of all publick pre* 
tence. Neither the author nor any one elfe, has 
reafon to be angry with them. They belonged to 
his friend for their intereft ; for their intereft they 
quitted him ; and when it is their intereft,* he may 
( depend upon it, they will return to their former 
connexion. Suchpeople fubfift at all times, and, 

though 
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tittfcigh flie nuifance of all/ are at no time a worthy 
fubject of difeuffion. It is falfe virtue and plan- 
fible errour that do the mifchief. 

If men come to government with right difpo- 
fitions, they have not that unfavourable fubjeft 
which this author reprefents to work upon. Our 
circumftances are indeed critical ; but then they 
are the critical circumftances of a ftrong and mighty 
nation. If corruption and meannefs are greatly 
fpread, they are not fpread univerfally. Many pub- 
lick men are hitherto examples of publick fpirit 
and integrity. Whole parties, as far as large bodies 
can be uniform, have preferved chara&er. How- 
ever they may be deceived in fome particulars, I 
know of no fet of men amongft us, which does 
not contain perfons, on whom the nation, in a dif- 
ficult exigence, may well value itfelf. Private life, 
which is the nurffery of the commonwealth, is yet 
in general pure, and on the^whole difpofed to vir- 
tue ; and the people at large want neither gene- 
rofity nor fpirit No fmall part of that very lux- 
ury, which is fo much the fubjeft of the author s 
declamation, but which, in moft parts of life, by 
being well balanced and diffufed, is only decency 
and convenience, has perhaps as many, or more, 
good than evil confequences attending it It cer- 
tainly excites induftry, nourifhes emulation, and 
infpires fome fenfe of perfonal value into all ranks 

of 
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f pf people. . What we want ifrto eftablifh i8p*$j£ully 
- M, 9Pi n * on 9$ ynifosmityj and confifhenpy of „cha- 

rafter, in the leading men of; the ftate ;-. fuchas.wfll 
.reftore fome confidence tp profeffioa and appear- 
-tapce, fuel}, as will fix fuborcftnatipn upon efteem. 
„ Without this, all fchemes are .begun, at, the .wrong 
, end. 41Lwho join in them are Uable talh^ir con- 

fequences. All men who, under whatever pretext, 
, take a part in. the formation or the fupport offyf- 

tems qonftrufted in fuch a manner as muft, in their 

*' ■ i..*. ....... *. • . . . ».■•'.• 

nature, difable them from the execution pf thefr 
,difty, have made themfelves, guilty of all the.pre- 
. fent diflxa&ion, and of the future cujbo,. .which Ah§y 

I may bring upon their country^ • , 

It is a ferious affair, this ftudied difunion in go- 
ve^ment ; In cafes whqre union, is moft cqnfujtsd 
in the conftitution of a miiiiftry, and where per- 
fons are beft difpofed to promptest, differences, 
. from the various ideas of men, will arife : and, 
. from their paffions, will often ferment intp:viole^it 
heats, fo as greatly to diforder all publick hufinefe. 
What muft be the confequence, when the yery djf- 
temper is made the.bafis of the conftitution; $nd 
tjie original, weaknefs of human nature is ftill far- 
ther enfeebled by art and contrivance ? It muft 
. fubvert government from the very foundation. It 
, turns pur publick councils into the moft ipifchiev- 
, pus cabals; where. the confideration is, not how 

the 
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the jiatioriV bulinefs (hall be carried on, but how 
thbfe who ought to carty it on * fli&ir circumvent? 
each other. In fuel* a ftate of things, no "order,* 
uniformity, dignity, or effeft, can appear in our 1 
proceedings either at home or abroad. Nor wilf 
it make much difference, whether fome of the con^ 
ftituent parts of fuch an adminiftration are men of 
virtue or ability, or not; fuppofing it poffible that 
fuch men, with their eyes open, fhould choofe to 
make a part in fuch a body. 

The effefts of all human contrivances are in the 
hand of Providence. I do not like to anfwer, as 
our author fo readily does, for the event of any 
fpeculation. But fure the nature of our diforders, 
if any thing, muft indicate the proper remedy. 
Men who aft fteadily on the principles I have ftated 
may in all events be very ferviceable to their coun- 
try ; in one cafe, by furnifhing (if their Sovereign 
fhould be fo advifed) an adminiftration formed 
upon ideas very different from thofe which have 
for fome time been unfortunately fafhionable- 
But, if this fhould not be the cafe, they may be 
ftjll ferviceable ; for the example of a large body 
of men, fteadily facrificing ambition to principle, 
can never be without ufe. It will certainly be pro- 
lifick, and draw others to an imitation. Vera gloria 
radices agit, atque etiam propagatur. 

I do not think myfelf of confequence enough to 

imitate 
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imitate my author, in troubling the world with 
the prayers or withes I may form for the publick : 
full as little am I difpofed to imitate his profeffions ; 
thofe profeffions are long fmce worn out in the 
political fervice. If the work will not fpeak for 
the author, his own declarations deferve but little 
credit 
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SO much mifplaced induftry has been ufed by 
the author of The State of the Nation, as 
well as by other writers, to infufe difcontent into 
the people, on account of the late war, and of the 
effefts of our national debt ; that nothing ought 
to be omitted which may tend to difabufe the 
pubhck upon thefe iubjefts. When I had gone 
through the foregoing (beets, I recolle&ed, that, in 
pages 58, 59? 60, 1 only gave the comparative (tates 
of the duties colle&ed by the excife at large ; to- 
gether with the quantities of ftrong beer brewed 
in the two periods which are there compared. 
It might be ftill thought, that fome other articles 
of popular confumption, of general convenience, 
and eonnefted with our manufactures, might pof- 
fibly have declined* I therefore now think it right 
to lay before the reader the ftate of the produce? 
of three capital duties on fuch articles; duties 
which have frequently been made the fubjeSfc of 
popular complaint The duty on candles ; that 
•n lo*p, paper, &c. ; and that on hides. 

Average 
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Average of net produce of duty on £. 
foap, &c. for 8 years, ending 
1767 - - - 264,902 

Average of ditto for 8 years, end- 
ing 1754 - . - - 228,114 



Average increafe £. 36,788 



Average of net produce of duty on ) 

candles for 8 years, . ending 1767: 155,78$ ■' 

Average of ditto for 8 years, end-r^ . -„. ; ; . > 
in 1754. ■ - - - 13^716 i 

• ■ 

Average increafe «£Wl9>073 ; i 

Average net produce ' of ^ duty on ;..-• -, ; 

hides, 8 years, ending 1767 - 189,&l6 ; 
Ditto 8 years, ending 1754 - . l6S,2pO :> , 



Average increafe £. 21,016 



This increafe has not arifen from any additional 
duties. None have heen impofed on thefe articles 
during the war. Notwitfcitanding. the burthens 
of -the war, and the late dearnefs of provifions, th$ 
consumption of all theie articles has increafed, and 
tfie revenue along with it 

^ There is another point in The State of the Na- 
tion, to which, I fe^r, I have not beeq To &U *a 

my 



* 



my anfwer as I bught to have been, and ad I aifi 
well warranted to be; The author has endeavour- 
ed to throw a fufpicion, or fomething more, on 
that fallitary, and indeed neceffary meafure of 
opening the ports in Jamaica. * " Orders were 
11 given/' fays he, " in Auguji i 1765, for the free 
" admiffion of Spanilh veffels into all the colonies.'* 
He then obferves, that the exports to Jamaica fell 
,£.40,904 fhort of thofe of 1764; and that the 
exports of the fucceeding year, 1766* fell fhort of 
thofe of 1 765, about eighty pounds ; from whence 
he wifely infers, that, this decline of exports being 
Jince the relaxation of the laws of trade, there is a 
juft ground of fufpicion, that the colonies have 
been fupplied with foreign commodities inftead of 
Britifh. 

Here* ad ufual with him, the author builds on a 
faft which is absolutely falfe ; and which, being fo, 
renders his whole hypothefis abfurd and impofiible* 
He afferts, that the order for admitting Spanilh 
veffels was given in Augtf/i 1 765, That order was 
not Jigned at the treqfury board until the 15th day of 
the November following ; and therefore fq far from 
affe&ing the exports of the year 1765, that, fup- 
ppfing all poffible diligence in the commiflioners 
of the cuftoms in expediting that order, and every 

• His note, p, 22. 
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advantage of veflete ready to fail, and the moft 
favourable wind, it would hardly even arrive in 
Jamaica within the limits of that year. 

This order could therefore by no poffibility be a 
caufe of the decreafe of exports in 1765. If it 
had any mifchievous operation, it could not be be- 
fore 1766. In that year, according to our author, 
the exports fell fhort of the preceding, juft eighty 
pounds. He is welcome to that diminution ; and 
to all the confequences he can draw from it 

But, as an auxiliary to account for this dreadful 
tofs, he brings in the Free-port afit, which he ob- 
serves (for Wis convenience) to have been made in 
fpring, 1766; but (for his convenience likewife) 
he forget^, that, by the exprefe provision of the 
aft, the regulation was not to be in force in Ja- 
maica until the November following. Miraculous 
mid); be the a&ivity of that contraband whofe ope- 
ration in America could, before the end of that 
year, have re-a6ted upon England, and checked 
the exportation from hence ! unlefs he cboofes to 
fuppoie, that the merchants, -at whofe foiicitation 
this aQ; had been obtained, were fo frighted at the 
accomplishment of then* own moft earneft and 
anxious defire, that, bfefore any good or evil effe& 
frotin it could happen, they immediately put a ftop 
to all further exportation. 

*It is obvious that we muft look for the true 

effe& 



efteft of that aft at the time of its firft poffible ope* 
ration, that is, in the year 1767* On this idea 
bow ftands the account ? 

1764 Exports to Jamaica - * 456,528 

1765 ' - . - - ' - <• 415,624 

1766 - - - - - 415,544 
. 1 767 (firft year of the Free-port aft) 467,68 1 

This author, foi: the fake of a prefent momentary 
credit, will hazard any future and permanent dif* 
grace. At the time he wrote, the account of 1 767 
could not be made up. This was the very firft 
year of the trial of the Free-port aft; and we find 
that the fale of Britifh commodities is fo far from 
Jeffened by that aft, that the export of 176/ 
amounts to <£.52,000 more than that of either of 
the two preceding years, and is <£. 11,000 above 
that of his ftandard year 1 764. If L could prevail 
on myfelf to argue in favour of a great commer* 
cialfcheipe from the appearance of things in a finglt 
year, I Ihould from this increafe of export infer 
the beneficial effefts of that meafure. In truth, 
it is not wanting. Nothing but the thickeft ig- 
norance of the Jamaica trade could have made any 
one entertain a fancy, that the leaft ill effeft on out 
commerce could follow from this opening of ttte 
ports. But, if the author lu-gpe* the effeft of it^ 

P 2 gulat^ns 
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gulations in the American trade from the export 
of the yea* .in which they are made, 6r even or 
the following ; why did he not apply this rule to 
his own ? He had the fame paper before him which 
I have npw before me. He muft have feen that 
in his ftandard year (the year 1764), the principal 
year of his new regulations, the export fell no left 
thaacf. 128,450 fhort of that in 1763! Did the 
export trade revive by thefe regulations in 1765, 
during which year they continued in their full 
force ? It fell about <£.40,000 ftill lower. Here is 
a fall of «£. 168,000; to account for which, would 
have become the author much, better than piddling 
for an «£.80 fall in the year 1766 (the only year in 
which the order he objefts to could operate), of 
in prefuming a fall of exports from a regulation, 
which took place only in November 1 766 ; whofe 
effe&s could not appear until the fallowing year ; 
and Which, when they do appear, utterly over- 
throw all his flimfy realons and affefted fufpicions 
upon the effeft of opening the ports. 

This author, in the lame paragraph, fays, that 

it was afferted by the American J actors and a gents, 

that the commanders of our fliips of war and 

" tenders, having cuftom-houfe commiffions, and 

14 the firiQ; orders given in 1 764 for a due 6xe- 

" cution of the laws of trade in the colonies, had 

•i* deterred, th^ Spaniards from trading with us ; 

•• .-v : - '* • : ' " that 
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" that the fale of Britilh manufa&ures in the Weft 
" Indies .had been greatly leffened, and the receipt 
"of large fums of fpecie prevented." 

If the American faBors and agents afferted this, 
they had good ground for their aflertion. They 
knew that the Spanifh veffels had been driven 
from our ports. The author does not pofitively 
deny the faft. If he (hould, it wiH-- be proved: 
When the faftors connefted this meafure and* its 
natural confequences, with an actual .fall in the ex- 
ports to Jamaica, to no lefs an amount than 
£. 128,450 in one year, and with a further fall in 
the next, is their aflertion very wonderful ? The 
author himfelf is full as much alarmed by a fall 
of only £. 40, 000; for, giving him the fafts which 
he chufes to coin, it is no more. The expulfiori 
of the Spaniih veffels muft certainly have been one 
caufe, if not of the firft declenfion of the exports, 
yet of their continuance in their reduced ftate. 
Other caufes had their operation, "without doubt. 
In what degree each caufe produced its eflfeft, it 
is hard to determine. But the faft .of a fall of 
exports upon the reftraining plan, and of a rife 
upon the taking place of the enlarging plan, is 
eftablifhed beyond all contradi&ion. 

This author fays, that the fafts relative to the 

Spanifh trade were afferted by AmericanfaSlors and 

agents; infinuating, that the miniftry of 1 766 ha,d 

no better authority for their plan of enlargement 

...---- P 3 thai* 
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than fuch aiTertions. The moment he choofe* it, 
be (hall fee the very fame thing afierted by go* 
vernors of provinces, by commanders of men of 
war, and by. officers of the cuftoms ; perfons the 
moft bound ip duty to prevent contrabands and 
the moft interested in the feizures to be made in 
consequence of itricl regulation. I fupprefs them 
for the prefeat; wifhing that the author may not 
drive me to a more full difcuffion of this matter 
than it may be altogether prudent to enter into. 
I wifli he had not made any of\thefe difcuffiopq 
neceflary. 
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Hoc vero occultum, inteftinum, domefticum malum, non 
modo non exiftit, verum etiam opprimit, antiquam 
perfpicere atque explorare potueris. Cic. 
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IT is an undertaking of fome degree of delicacy 
to examine into the caufe of publick diforder& 
If a man iiappens not to fucceed in fuch an- in- 
quiry, he wHl he thought .weak and vifionary;. if 
he touches the true grievance, there is.a*fcjtng$r 
that he may ctyne neax to perfons of weight and 
coniequence, who, will- rather bfcexafperfited at th$ 
<lifcovery of their errours, than thankful for tb# 
occafion of jcotre&mg them. If he fliould be 
obliged to blame the f^wurites of the people, he 
will be confidered as i the tool -of power; if he 
cenfures thofe in powei^ he will be looked on &s 
an inftrument of faction. But in all exertions of 
duty fomething is to be hazarded. In cafes of t>\y 
mult and diforder, our law has invefted every man, 
in fome fort, with the authority of a magiftrate. 
When the affairs of the nation are diftra&ed, pri- 
vate people are, by the fpirit of that l$w, jiiftified 

in 
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in fiepping a little out of their ordinary fphere. 
They enjoy a privilege, of fomewhat more dignity 
and effeft, than that of idle lamentation over the 
calamities of their country. They may look into 
them narrowly; they may reafon upon them li- 
berally ; and if they Ihould be fo fortunate as to 
difcover the true fource of the mifchief, and to 
fuggeft any probable method of removing it 
though they may difpleafe the rulers for the day, 
they are certainly of fervice to the caufe of go- 
vernment. Government is deeply interefted in 
fevery thing which, even through the medium ef 
fome temporary uneafmefs, may tend finally to 
compofe the minds of the fubjeft, a&4 to conciliate 
their affe&ioris. 1 have nothing to do hare with 
the abftraft value of the voice of the people. But 
as long as reputation, the moft precious poffeffion 
of every individual, and as long as opinion, the 
great fupport of the ftate, depend entirely upon 
that voice, it can never be considered as a thing 
of little confequence either to individuals or to go- 
vernment. Nations are not primarily ruled by 
laws; lefs by violence. Whatever original energy 
may be fuppdfed either in force or regulation, the 
operation of both is, in truth, merely inftrunientak 
Nations are governed by the {ante methods, and 
oh the fame principles, by which an individual 
without authority is often afele to govern thofe 
who are his equals or his ftiporiours.; by * know- 
ledge 
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ledge of their temper, and by a judicious manage- 
ment of it; I mean, — when publick affairs are 
fte&dily and quietly conducted ; and when govern- 
ment is nothing but a continued fcuffle bettreea 
the magiftrate and the multitude : in which ibme- 
jtimes the one and fometimes the other is upper- 
moft; in which they alternately yield and prevail, 
in a jferies of contemptible vi&ories, and fcandalous 
fubmiffions. The temper of the people amongft 
whom he prefides ought therefore to be the firft 
ftudy of a ftatelman. And the knowledge of this 
temper it is by no means impoffible for him to 
*ttain, if he has not an intereft in being ignorant 
0f what 1 it is his duty to learn. 

To "complain of the age we live in, to murmur 
at the preient pofleflbrs of power, to lament ths 
paft, to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, 
are the common difpoiitions of the greateft pari; of 
mankind ; indeed the neceffary effe&s of the ig* 
jiorance and levity of the vulgar. Such com 7 
plaints and humours have exifted in all times; yet 
lis all tim^s have not been alike, true political faga* 
city manifefts jtfelf, in diftinguiftnng that com* 
plaint which only characterizes the general infir- 
mity of human nature, from thofe which are fymp* 
toms of the particular diftemperature of bur own 
air and feafori. 

Nobody, I believe, will confider it merely as the 

language of fpleen or di&ppojjitment, if I fay, 

9 that 
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that there is fomething particularly alarming in 
the prefent conjun&ure. There is hardly a man 
in or out of power who holds any other language. 
That government is at once dreaded ai*d con- 
temned ; that the laws are defpoiled of all their 
refpefted and falutary terrours ; that their ina&ion 
is a fubjeQ; of ridicule, and their exertion of ab- 
horrence; that rank, and office, and title, and all 
the folemri plaufibijities of the world, have loft 
their reverence and effect ; that our foreign poli- 
liticks are as much deranged as our domeftick oeco- 
nomy ; that ouf dependencies are ftackened in their 
affe&ion, and loofened from their obedience ; that 
we know neither how to yield nor how to- enforce ; 
that hardly any thing above or below, abroad or 
lit home, is found and entire ; but that dilcon- 
nexion and confufion, in offices, in parties, in fa- 
milies, in parliament, in the nation, prevail beyond 
the diforders of any former time ; thefe are fa&s 
univerfally admitted and lamented. 

This ftate of things is the more extraordinary, 
becaufe the great parties which formerly divided 
and agitated the kingdom are known to be in a 
manner entirely diffolved. No great external ca- 
lamity has vifited the nation ; no peftilence or fa* 
mine* We do not labour at prefent under any 
fcheme of taxation new or oppreffive in the quan- 
tity or in the mode. Nor are we engaged in un- 
fuccelsful war ; in which, our misfortunes might 

eafily 
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tafily pervert our judgment ; and our minds, forq 
from the lofs of national glory, might feel every 
blow pf fortune as a crime in government 

It is impoffible that the caufe of this ftrange dis- 
temper fiiould not fometimes become a fubjeQ; of 
difcourfe. It is ,a compliment due, and which I 
willingly pay, to thole who adminifter our affairs, 
to take notice in the firft place of their fpecula- 
tion. Our minifters are of opinion, that the in- 
creafe of our trade and manufactures, that our 
growth by colonization and by conqueft, have con- 
curred to accumulate immenfe wealth in the hands 
of fome individuals; and this again being dif- 
perfed among the people, has rendered them uni- 
verfally proud, ferocious, and ungovernable; tha| 
the infolence of fome, from their enormous wealth, 
and the boldnefs of others from a guilty poverty, 
have .rendered them capable of the molt atrocious 
attempts; fo that they have trampled upon all Su- 
bordination, and violently borne dQwn the un r 
armed laws of a free government; barriers to£ 
feeble againft the fury of a , populace ib fierce and 
licentious as ours. They contend that no ade- 
quate provocation has been given fdr fo fpreadiftg 
adifcontent; our affairs having been conduced 
throughout with remarkable temper and consum- 
mate wifdom. Th£ picked induftry of fome libej- 
ierS, joined to the intrigues of a few difappointed 

politician^, 
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politicians, have, in their opinion, been able to 
produce this unnatural ferment in the nation* 

Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the 
prefent convulfions of this country, if the above 
account be a true one. I confefs I fhall aflent to it 
with great relu&ance, and only on the compulfion . 
of the cleareft and firmeft proofs ; becauie their 
account refolves itielf into this ihort but difcou- 
raging propofitidn, " That we have a very good 
" miniftry, but that we are a very bad people ;'* 
that we fetourfelves to bite the hand that feeds us; 
that with a malignant infanity we oppofe the mea^ 
fures, and ungratefully vilify the perlbns, of thofe 
whofe foje obj^ft is our own peace and profperity. 
If a few puny libellers, a&ing under a knot of fac- 
tious politicians, without virtue, parts, or charac- 
ter (fuch they are conftantly reprefented by thefe 
gentlemen), are fufficient to excite this difturbance, 
very perverfe muft be the difpofition of that people, 
amongft whom fuch a difturbance can be excited 
by fueh means. It is befides no fmaJl aggravation 
of the publick misfortune, that the difeafe, on this 
foypothefis, appears to be without reipedy. If the 
wealth of the nation be the caufe of its turbulence^ 
1 imagine it is not propofed to introduce poverty 
as a eonftable to keep the peace. If our domi- 
nions abroad are the roots which feed all this rank 
faxtrriance of fedition, it is not intended to cut 

them 
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them off in order to familh the^ fruit If our, li- 
berty has enfeebled the executive power, there id 
»o defign, I hope, to call in the aid of defpotifm, 
to fill up the deficiencies of law. Whatever may 
.be intended, thefe things are not yet profeffed* 
We feem therefore to be driven to abfohite de- 
ipair; for we have no other materials to work 
upon, but thofe out of which God has been pleafed 
to form the inhabitants of this iiland. If thefe btf 
radically and effentially vicious, ail that can be laid 
is, that thofe men are very unhappy, to whofe 
fortune or duty, it falls to adminifter the affairs of 
this untoward people. I hear it indeed fometime* 
afierted, that a fteady perfeverance in the prefent 
raeafures, and a rigorous puniihment of thofe who 
oppofe them, will in courfe of time infallibly put 
an end to thefe diforders. But this, in my opi- 
nion, is faid without much obfervation of our pre* 
fent difpofitifcn, and without any knowledge at all 
of the general nature of mankind. If the matter 
of which this nation i& compofeii be fo very fer* 
Hocntable as thefe gentlemen defcribe it, leaven 
never will be wanting to work it up, as long as 
difcontent, revenge, and ambition, have exiftence 
in the world. Particular punilhments are the Cure 
for accidental diftempers in the ftate ; they inflame 
rather than allay thofe heats which arife from the 
fettled mifmanagement of the government, or 
from a natural indiipofition in the people. It is 

of 
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of the utmoft moment not to make miftakes rn thfc 
ufe of ftrong meafures ; and firmnefs is then only 
a virtue when it accompanies the moft perfeft wif- 
dom. In truth, inconftancy is a fort of natural 
corre&ive of folly and ignorance. 

I am not one of thofe who think that the peo- 
ple are never in the wrong. They have been fo, 
frequently and outrageoufly, both in other coun- 
tries and in this. But I do fay, that in all difputes 
between them and their rulers, the prefumption i* 
at leaft upon ,a par in favour of the people. Ex- 
perience may perhaps juftify me in going further. 
Where popular difcontents have been very preva- 
lent, it may well be affirmed and fupported, that 
there has been generally fomething found amifs in 
the conftitution, or in the conduft of government 
The people have no intereft in diforder, When they 
do wrong, it is their errour, and not their crime- 
But with the governing part of the ftate, it is far 
otherwife. They certainly may a6l ill by defign, as 
well as by miitake. " Les revolutions qui arrivent 
" dans les grands Stats ne font point un efftfb du 
u hazard, ni du caprice despeuples. Rien ne rkooltt 
" les grands d'un royaume comrne un gouvernement 
" foible et d£rang£. Pour la populace^ ke rCejl 
"jamais par envie d'attaquer quelle ft foulboe y 
" tnais par impatience dejbujfrir*" Thefe are the 

*■ Mem. de Sully, Tom. i..p, 13$. 

word* 
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words of a great man; of a minifter of ftate; 
and a zealous aflertor of monarchy. They are ap^ 
plied to thefyjiein offavouritifm which was adopt- 
ed by Henry the Third of France, and to the dread- 
ful confequences it produced. What he fays of re- 
volutions, is equally true of all great difturbances. 
If this prefumption in favour of the fubjefls 
againft the truftees of power be not the more pro- 
bable, I am fure it is the more comfortable fpecu- 
lation ; becaufe it is more eafy to change an admi- 
niftration than to reform a people. 

Upon a fuppofition, therefore, that in the open- 
ing of the caufe the prefumptions ftand equally ba- 
lanced between the parties, there feems fufficient 
ground to entitle any perfon to a fair hearing, who 
attempts fome other fcheme befide that eafy one 
which is fafliionable in fome falhionable compa- 
nies, to account for the prefent discontents. It is 
not to be argued that we endure no grievance, be- 
caufe our grievances are not of the fame fort with 
thole under which we laboured formerly; not 
precifely thofe which we bore from the Tudors, or 
vindicated on the Stuarts. A great change has 
taken place in the affairs of this country. For in 
the fllept lapfe of events as material alterations 
have been infenfibly brought about in the policy 
and character of governments and nations, as thole 
which have been marked by the tumult of publick 
revolutions. 

Vol.IL Q It 
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It is very rare indeed fofr men to be wrong in 
their feelings concerning publick mifcondu& ; as 
Jrare to be right in their f peculation upon the caufe 
of it I have! conftantly obferved, that the gene- 
rality of people are fifty years, at leaft, behind* 
hand in their politicks. There are but very few, 
who are capable of comparing and di getting what 
paffes before their eyes at different times and oc- 
cafions, fo as to form the whole into a diftinft fyf- 
tem. But in books every thing is fettled for them* 
without the exertion of ajiy confiderable diligence 
or fagacity. For which reafon men are wife with 
but little reflection, and good with little felf-denial, 
•in the bufinefs of k\\ times except their own. We 
are very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges 
bf the tranfaftions of paft ages ; where no paffions 
deceive, and where the whole train of circum- 
stances, from the trifling caufe to the tragical event, 
is fet in an orderly feries before us. Few are the 
partifans of departed* tyranny ; and to be a Whig 
on the bufinefs of an hundred years ago, is very 
confiftent with every advantage of prefent fervi- 
lity. This retrofpeftive wifdom, and hiftorical 
patriotifm, are things of wonderful convenience : 
apd ferve admirably to reconcile the old quarrel 
between fpeculation and pra&ice. Many a fterti 
republican, after gorging himfelf with a full feaft 
'of admiration of the Grecian commonwealth^ and 
of our true Saxon conllitution, and dilcharging a? 

- the 
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the fplendid bile of his virtuous iridigttdtioti ori 
King John and King James, fits down perfectly fa- 
tisfied to the coarfeft work and homelieft job of 
4 the day he lives in. I believe there was no pro- 
filed admirer of Henry the Eighth among the in- 
ftruments of the laft King James j nor in the court 
of Henry the Eighth, was there, I dare fay, to 
be found a fiugle advocate for the favourites Of 
Richard the Second. 

No coriiplaifance to our court, or to our age* 
can make me believe nature to be fo changed, but 
that publick liberty will be among us, as among our 
fcnceflors, obnoxious to fomd perfon or other ; and 
that opportunities will be furriifhed. for attempt- 
ing at leaft, fome alteration to the prejudice of our 
conftitution. Thefe attempts will naturally vary x 
in their mode according to. times and circum- 
ftances. For ambition, though it has ever the 
fame general views, has not at all times the fame . 
means, nor the fame particular objefifcs. A great 
deal of the furniture of antient tyranny is worn 
to rags ; the reft is entirely out of fafliion. Be-* 
fides, there are few ftatefmen fo very clumfy 
«nd awkward in their bufinefs, as to fall into the 
Identical fnare which has proved fatal to their pre- 
deceflprs. When an arbitrary impofition is at- 
tempted upon the fubjeQ;, undoubtedly it will not 
bear on its forehead the name of Ship-money, There 
b no danger that an extenfion of the Foreji laws 
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ihould be the chofen mode of oppreffion in this 
age. And when we hear any inftance of minifte- 
rial rapacity, to the prejudice of the rights of pri- 
vate life, it will certainly not be the exaftion of 
two hundred pullets, from a woman of falhion, for 
leave to lie with her own hufband *. 

Every age has its own manners, and its politicks 
dependent upon them; and the fame attempts 
will not be made againft a constitution fully form- 
ed and matured, that were ufed to deftroy it in 
the cradle, or to refift its growth during its in- 
fancy. 

Againft the being of parliament, I am fatisfied, 
no defigns have ever been entertained fince the re- 
volution. Every one muft perceive, that it is 
ftrongly the intereft of the court, to have fome fe- 
cond caufe interpofed between the minifters and 
the people. The gentlemen of the houfe of com- 
mons have an intereft equally ftrong, in fuftaining 
the part of that intermediate caule. However 
they may hire out the ufufruB of their voices, 
they never will part with the fee and inheritance. 
Accordingly thole who have been of the moft 
known devotion to the will and pleafure of /a 
court, have at the fame time been moft forward 

r 

• * 

. * " Uxor Ilugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentas 
" Gallinas, eo quod poflit jacere una node cum Pomino fuo 
Hugohc de Nevill." Maddox, HUt. Exch. c. xul. p. 320. 
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ia after ting a high authority in the houfe of com- 
mons. When they knew who were to ufe that 
authority, and how it was to be employed, they 
thought it never could be carried too far. It mull 
be always the wilh of an unconftitutional ftatef- 
man, that a houfe of commons who are entirely 
dependent upon him, fhould have every right of 
the people entirely dependent upon their pleafure. 
It was foon difcoveredj that the forms of a free, 
and the ends of an arbitrary, government, were 
things not altogether incompatible. 

The power of the crown, almoft dead and rotten 
as Prerogative, has grown up anew, with much 
more ftrength, and far lefs odium, under the name 
of Influence. An influence, which operated withr 
out noife and without violence ; an influence which 
converted the very ant&gonift, into the inftrii- 
ment, of power ; which contained in itfelf a per- 
petual principle of growth and renovation ; and 
which the diftreffes and the profperity of the 
country equally tended to augment, was an admir- 
able fubftitute for a prerogative, that, being only 
the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had mould* 
ed in its original ftamina irrefiftible principles of 
decay and diffolution* The ignorance of the peo- 
ple is a bottom but for a temporary fyftem,; the 
intereft of aftive men in the Hate is a foundation 
perpetual and infallible. However, feme circunj- 
ftances, arifing, it mull be confefled, in a great do- 

Q 3 , gree 



gree ; from accident, prevented the effe&s of thif 
influence for a long time froip breaking out in 3 
mahnpr capable of exciting any ferious apprehen- 
sions. Although government was ftrpng and flou* 
rifhfed exceedingly, the court had drawn far lefs ad- 
Vantage than *>ne would imagine from &is great 
fqurce of power. 

At the revolution, the crowi*, deprived, for th? 
pnds of the revqlqtion itfelf, of many prerogatives! 
was found too weak to ftrqggle againft all (he dif- 
ficulties which preffed fo new and unfettled a go* 
^emmen^ Th? court was obliged therefore to 
^ejegqte $ part of its powers to men of fuch in* 
tpreft as could fupport, and of fuch fidelity as would 
adhere to, its eftabtiflunent Such men w$re ^ble 
to draw in a greater number to a concurrence in 
the conqmon defence. This connexion, neceffary 
a( firft, continued long after convenient; and pro? 
*perly condu&ed might indeed, in all fituations, be 
^n ufcfu} inftrmjrient of government AtrWie fame 
•#me, through the intervention of men of popu- 
lar weight and chara&er, the people poifeffed a fe- 
-p\irity for their juft portion of importance in the 
*ftate. But as the title 'to the crown grew ftrqnger 
-by long poffefiion, an4 by the conftant increafe of 
■Its influence, thefe helps have of late* feezed to 
iCertgin perfons no better than incumbrances. Th$ 
•pp^iful managers for government were not? fufc 
ficiently fubmiffive to the pleafure of the poffeffors 

>* of 
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of immediate and perform! favour, fometimes from 
a confidence in their own ftrength natural and ac- 
quired ; fometimes from a fear of offending their 
friends, and weakening that lead in the country,- 
which gave them a confideration independent of 
the court. Men afted as if the court could re- 
ceive, as well as confer, an obligation. The influx 
ence of government, thus divided in appearance 
between the court and the leaders. of parties, be- 
came in many cafes an acceffion rather to the po*- 
pular than to the royal fcale ; and fome part of 
that influence which would otherwife have been 
pofieffed as in a fort of mortmain and unalienable 
domain, returned again to the great ocean from 
whence it arofe, and circulated among the people. 
This method therefore of governing, by men of 
great natural intereft or great acquired confidera- 
tion, was viewed in a very invidious* light by thfc 
true lovers of abfolute monarchy, ft is the nay 
tare of defpotifm to abhor power held by any 
means but its own momentary pleafure ; and to 
annihilate all intermediate filiations between 
boundlefs ftrength on its own part, and total de- 
bility on the part of the people. 
' To get rid of all this intermediate and indepen- 
dent importance and to/ecure to the court the tmli- 
mitedanduncontrouUdufeofiteownvaJimjlumc^ 
under the fole direction of its own private favour, ha* 
for fome years pafirbeen the great jobjeftjof qpblicy, 

Q4 If 
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If this were compafled, the influence of the crown 
mult of courfe produce all the effe&s which the 
moil fanguine partiians of the court could poffibly 
defire. Government might then be carried on 
without any concurrence on the part of the people ; 
without any attention to the dignity of the greater, 
or to the affeftions of the lower forts. A new pror 
je€t was therefore deviled, by a certain fet of inr 
triguing men, totally different from the fyftem of 
adminiftration which had prevailed fince the acr 
ceflion of the Houfe of Brunfwick. This projeft, 
I have heard, was firft conceived by fome perfons 
in the court of Frederick Prince of Wales. 

The earlieft attempt in the execution of this der 
fign was fo fet up for minifter, a perfon, in rank 
indeed refpe&able, and very ample in fortune ; but 
who, to the moment of this vaft and fudden eleva? 
tion, was little known or considered in the king-r 
dom. To him the whole nation was to yield an 
immediate and implicit fubmiffion. But whether 
it was for want of firmnefs to bear up againft the 
.firft oppofition ;: or that things were not yet fully 
ripened, or that this method was not found the 
mpft eligible ; that idea was foon abandoned. The 
inftrumental part of the projeft was a little altered, 
to accommodate it to the time, and to bring things 
more gradually and more furely to the one great 
*nd propofed. 

The firft part of the reformed plan was to draw 
i*. a line 
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a line which Jhould fepar ate the court from the mi- 
vijlry. Hitherto thefe names had be ; en looked 
upon as fyncmymous; but for the Future, court 
and administration were to be confidered as thiflgs 
totally diftinft. By this operation, two fyftems of 
adminiftration were to be formed; one which 
ihould be in the real fecret and confidence - the 
other merely oftenfible to perform the official and 
executory duties of government The latter were 
alone to be refpohfible ; whilft the real advifers, 
who enjoyed all the power, were effectually re- 
moved from all the danger. 

Secondly, A party under thefe leaders teas to be 
formed in favour of the court againji the miniftry : 
this party was to have a large (hare in the emolu- 
ments of government, and to hold it totally feparate 
from, and independent of, oftenfible adminiftration. 

The third point, and that on which the fuccefs 
pf the whole fcheme ultimately depended, was to 
bring parliament to an acquiefcence in this ProjeB. 
Parliament was therefore to be taught by degrees 
a total indifference to the perfons, rank, influence, 
abilities, connexions, and charafter, of the minif- 
ters of the crown. By means of a difcipline, on 
which I ihall fay more hereafter, that body wa& td 
be habituated to the moft oppofite interefts, and 
the moft difcordant politicks. All connexions and 
dependencies among ftibjefts were* to be entirely 
diflblved. As! hitherto bufinefs had gone through 

the 
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tfa# hands of leaders of Whigs or Tories, men of 
talent? to conciliate the people and engage to their 
confidence, now the method was to be altered; 
gj^d the lead was to be given to men of no fort of 
confideration or credit in the country. This want 
of natural importance was to he their very title to 
delegated, po^ver. Members of parliament were 
to be hardened into an infenfibUity to pride as well 
as to duty. Thofe high and haughty fentiments, 
which are the great fupport of independence, were 
to be let down gradually. Point of honour and 
precedence were no more to be regarded in parliar 
jnentary decorum, than in a Turkifh army. It 
was to be avowed as a conftitutional maxim, that 
(he king might appoint one pf his footmen, or one 
of your footmen, for minifter ; and that he ought 
to be, and that he would be, as well followed as 
the fir ft name for raqk or wifdom in the nation. 
Thus parliament was to look on, as if perfectly 
unconcerned, while a cabal of the clofet and back- 
ftairs was fubftituted in the place of a national ad- 
miniftration. . 

. With fuch a degree of acquiefc^ncfe, any measure 
of any court might well be deemed thoroughly fe* 
.cure. The capital objeiQs, and by much the moft 
fettering chara&erifticks of arbitrary power, would 
bfc obtained JJvery thing would be drawn, from 
its:, holdings in the country to the perfonal favour 
and inclination of the prince. This -favour would 

be 
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be the fole introduction to pouw,. and the only 
temjre by which it was to be held- fo thattu* per* 
fan looking towards Another, and all looking to-* 
wards the court, it was impoffible but that the Hoo T 
tive which folely influenced every man's hopes muft 
coipe in time to govern every man's conduct; till 
Htlaftthe iervility became univerfal, in fpitfcof the 
dead letter of any laws or i^ftitutions whatsoever* 

How it fhould x happen that any man could be 
tempted to venture upon fuch a proje6fc of govern* 
ment, may at firft view appear furprifing. But 
the faflt is, that opportunities very inviting to fuch 
an attempt have offered ; and the fcheme itfelf wa$ 
not deftitute of fome arguments not wholly un* 
plaufible to recommend it Thefe opportunities 
and thefe arguments, the ufe that has been made 
Of both, the plan for carrying this new fcheme of 
government into execution, and the efFefts whieh 
it has produced, are in r my opinion worthy of our 
ferjous confideration. 

His majefiy came to the throne of thefe king- 
doms with more advantages than any of his pre*- 
deceflbrs fince the revolution. Fourth in defcent, 
and third in fucceffion of his royal family, even the 
zealots of hereditary right, in him, faw fomething 
|x> flatter their favourite prejudices; and to juftify 
^ transfer of their attachments, without a change 
m their principles. The perfon and caufe of the 
Pretender were become contemptible ; his title ttif- 
i 9 owned 
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owned throughout Europe, his party dilbanded in 
England. His majefty came indeed to the inheri- 
tance of a mighty war ; but, victorious in every 
part of the globe, peace was always in his power, 
not to negotiate, but to diftate. No foreign ha- 
bitudes or attachments withdrew him from the 
cultivation of his power at home. His revenue 
for the civil eftabliftmient, fixed (as it was then 
thought) at a large, but definite fum, was ample, 
without being invidious. His influence, by ad- 
ditions from conqueft, by an augmentation of 
debt, by an increafe of military and naval eftabliih- 
ment, much ftrengthened and extended. And 
coming to the throne in the prime and full vigour 
of youth, as from affettion there was a ftrong dif- 
Jike, fo from dread there feemed to be a general 
averfenefs, from giving any thing like offence to a 
monarch, againft whofe refentment oppofition 
could not look for a refuge in any fort of rever- 
fionary hope. 

Thefe Angular advantages infpired his majefty 
.only with a more ardent defire to preferve unim- 
paired the fpirit of that national freedom, to which 
lie owed a fituation fo full of glory. But to others 
it fuggefted fentiments of a very different nature. 
They thought they now beheld an opportunity (by 
$ certain fort of ftatefmen never long undifcovered 
or unemployed) of drawing to themfelves, by the 
aggrandizement of a court fa&ion, a feges of 
t:.. power 
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power which they could never hope to derive from 
natural influence or from honourable fervice ; and 
which it was impoffible they could hold with the 
leaft fecurity, whilft the fyftem of adminiftration 
refted upon its former bottom. In order to faci- 
litate the execution of their defign, it was necef- 
fary to make many alterations in political arrange- 
ment, and a fignal change in the opinions, habits, 
and connexions of the greateft part of thole who 
at that time afted in publick. 

In the firft place, they proceeded gradually, but 
not flowly, to deftroy every thing of ftrength 
which did not derive its principal nourilhment 
from the immediate pleafure of the court. The 
greateft weight of popular opinion and party con- 
nexion were then with the duke of Newcaftle and 
Mr. Pitt Neither of thefe held their importance 
by the new tenure of the court ; they were not 
therefore thought to be fo proper as others for the 
fervices which were required by that tenure. It 
happened very favourably for the new fyftem, that 
under a forced coalition there rankled an incurable 
alienation and difguft between the parties which 
compofed the adminiftration. Mr. Pitt was firft 
attacked. Not fatisfied with removing him from 
power, they endeavoured by various artifices to 
ruin his chara&er. The other party feemed ra- 
ther pleafed to get rid of fo oppreffive a fupport; 
not perceiving, that their, own fall was prepared 
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by his, and involved in it Many other reaforid 
prevented them from daring to look their true 
fituation in the face. To the great Whig families 
it Was extremely difagreeable, and feemed almoft 
unnatural to oppofe the adminiftration of a prince 
of the houfe of Brunfwick. Day after day they 
hefitated, and doubted, and lingered, expecting 
that other counfels would take place ; and were 
flow to be perfuaded, that all which had been done 
by the cabal, was the effeft not of humour, but of 
fyftem. It was more ftrongly and evidently the 
intereft of the new court faftion, to get rid of the 
. great Whig connexions, than to deftroy Mr. Pitt 
The power of that gentleman was vaft indeed and 
merited ; but it was in a great degree perfonal, . 
and therefore tranfient Theirs *was rooted in the 
country. For, with a good deal lefs of popularity, 
they poffefled a far more natural and fixed in- 
fluence. Long poffeflion of government; vaft pro- 
perty ; obligations of favours given and received ; 
connexion of office ; ties of blood, of alliance, of 
friendfhip (things at that time fuppoled of fome 
force) ; the name of Whig, dear to the majority 
of the people ; the zeal early begun and fteadily 
feontinued to the royal fajnily : all thefe together 
'formed a body of power in the nation, which was 
criminal fchd -devoted. The great ruling principle 
•of the cabal, and that which animated and harmo- 
niaed all their proceedings how various foever 

they 
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they may have been, was to fignify to the world; 
that the court would proceed upon its own. proper 
forces only; and that the pretence of bringing any 
other into its fervice was an affront* to it, and not 
a fupport Therefore when the chiefs were re- 
moved, in order to go to the root, the whole party 
was put under a profcription, lb general and fevere 
as to take their hard-earned bread from the lo we ft 
officers, in a manner which had never been known 
before, even in general revolutions. But it was 
thought neceflary effectually to deftroy all depen- 
dencies but one ; and to (hew an example of the 
firmneis and rigour with which the new fyftein was 
to be fupported. 

Thus for the time were pulled down, in the per- 
fons of the Whig leaders and of Mr. Pitt (in fpite 
of the Cervices of the one at the acceffion of the 
royal family, and the recent fervices of the other 
in the war) the two only fecurities for the import* 
tmce of the people; power arifingfrom popularity; 
and power arifingfrom connexion. Here and there 
indeed a few individuals were left (landing who 
gave fecurity for their total eftrangement from the 
odious principles of party connexion and periotial 
attachment; and it miift be confe fled that moft 
of them have religioufly kept their faith.' : Such a 
change could not however be made, without a 
mighty fhock to government 

To reconcile the -minds of thapieopte to all thefe 
' movements, 
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movements, principles correfpondent to them had 
been preached up with great zeal. Every one mull 
remember that the cabal let out with the moll 
aftonilhing prudery, both moral and political 
Thofe who in a few months after fouled over head 
and ears into the deepeft and dirtieft pits of cor- 
ruption, cried out violently againft the indireft 
praCtices in the ele£ling and managing of parlia- 
ments, which had formerly prevailed. , This mar- 
vellous abhorrence which the court had fuddenly 
taken to all influence, was not only circulated in 
converfation through the kingdom, but pompoully 
announced to the publick, with many other ex- 
traordinary tilings, in a pamphlet* which had all 
the appearance of a manifefto preparatory to fome 
conliderable enterprife. Throughout it was a fa- 
tire, though in terms managed and decent enough, 
on the politicks of the former reign. It was in- 
deed written with no fmali art and addrefs. 

In this piece appeared the firft dawning of the 
new fyftem; there -firft appeared the idea (then 
only in fpeculation) of feparating the court from 
the adminiftration ; of carrying every thing from 
national connexion to perfonal regards; and of 
forming a regular party for that purpofe, under 
the name of king's mem 

To recommend this fyftem to the people, a per- 

r * Sentiments of an honeft Man. 

fpeftive 
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fpe&ive view of the court gorgeoufly painted, and 
finely illuminated from within, was exhibited to 
the gaping multitude. Party was to be totally done 
away, with all its evil works. Corruption was to 
be caft down from court, as Ati was from heaven. , 
Power was thenceforward to be the chofen refi- 
cjence of publick fpirit ; and no one was to be fup- 
pofed under any fmifter influence, except thole 
who had the misfortune to be in difgrace at court, 
which was to ftand in lieu of all vices and all cor- 
ruptions. A fcheme of perfe&ion t6 be realized in 
a monarchy far beyond the vifionary republick of 
Plato. The whole fcenery was exafkly difpofed to 
captivate thofe good fouls, whofe credulous mo-, 
rality .is fo invaluable a treafure, to crafty poli- 
ticians. Indeed there was wherewithal to charm 
every body, except thofe few who are not much 
pleafed with profeffions of fupernatural virtue, who 
know, of what ftuff fuch profeffiops are made, for 
what fturpofes they are defigned, and in what they 
are fpre conftantly to end. Many innocent geo- 
tlemeji, who had been talking prole all their lives 
without knowing any thing of the matter, began 
at laft.to.open their eyes upon their own merits, 

m 

and to at&ibute their not having been lords of the 
tr^fujry apd lords of trade jnany years before, 
mej:ely.t# the prevalence of party, and to the mi- 
nifterja} power, which had fruitrated the good in- 
tentions of the court in favour of their abilities* 
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Now was the time to unlock the fealed fountain-' 
Of royal bounty, which had been infamoufly mo- 
nopolized and huckftered* and to let it flow at 
hirge upon the whble people. The time'was come,* 
to reftore royalty to its original fplendour. Meitre 
te Roy hors d&pagc; became a fort of watch-word* 
And it was coiiftaiifly in the mouths of nil the run- 
fters of the toixHy that nothing could preferve the 
balance 'of the 'crinftifutroti from being overturned 
by the rabble, of By k faftion of the nobility, but ' 
to- free the YoVfereign cfftfhially from that minif- 
terial tyteirifyundfer 'Which the. royal dignity had 
If^eto opfnrkfcd in thd pevfdn of his majeftys grand- 
father. ' "' Kk - ' • 

*» Thefe Were foftife 6f the many artifites ufed to 
tbt6 titiTe thfe pfeople t& the great change which HvaS 
fftstde in the ptrftms ttho compbfed the* tairtiftry* 
aftd the ftifl greater Mich was made attd rivdwed 
hi its conftitiitioti. As to iriflivMtiafe,* othfer tn& 
&6ds ^er«^*iiipl6yed with' them ; in oHfer fo 
£horotighly A tb difihiite every 'party, and dvefii ttvery 
family, thkfforttircert, orde?*;^r&fe& 9 migf it 'appeal 
in an^fnturei>ppqfitioih And ifrtlufc manner ato ad'-* 
niiniftratiori without connexidn-'with the people, 
dr with one another, was firft pirt m poffeffiori ^of 
government ' WWat good confequences followed 
fftftn it; We have^ll fc^h ; whether with regard t# 
viftae, publick oi^^ivate^to theeafe and^ft^pf* 
ncfeof the foVertigri ; or to 'the real ftfefigtfr <*f 
* ' - •* geWerhtat?nt 
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go^ftrntent But as fo much ftrefs was "theft ?ai# 
oa the neceffity of this new project, ftwilTit&t-'bfe 
amifs to take a view of the effe&s of this royal ft?* 
vitude and vile durance, which was fo ^plorieA in 
the reign of the late monarch, and vtes fo ear<Sfiir^ 
t* be avoided ift, the reign of his -'ftrcceffott- ' 15iC 
etk&s were thefe. - / ..*-..!. :q 

In times full of dbubt atad danger to hi$ipte¥foa 
and family, George the Second ttiaintamted #& 
dignity of his crown efcnnefted "with'the Hftfcfty^dF 
his people, not orify unimpaired, but ' imptov&$ 
for the fpace of thirty- three years. ,; He "bvett&itik 
a dangerous rebellion, abetted- 'by fdreigti fbibt, 
and raging in the heart of his kingdom^ }' : &ffd 
thereby deftroved the feeds ofallfuttfi^eB&tttto 
<hat could arife upon the fame principle; ' H^Var- 
ried the glory, the power, the eomhftffe6 W'Etig- 
land, to an height unknown evefr tA this fehowtftei 
natiorn in the times t>f its gf eatefft profperity V aftd h£ 
left his fucceffion teftihg on thfe'threvttnd otafy' trite 
foundations of all national and all regal -gtid&foeft;. 
•affe&ibn at home, reputation abroad, triift 4n aK 
lies, terrour in rival nations. Themoft ardent lover 
of his country cantiot wffii for Great Britain 4 
happier fate than to continue as fhe was then left. 
A people emulous as we are lit affe6fei6*itx> du? jft^ 
fent fovereign, know not how to form a prayer to 
heaven for a greater bfeffing lijmn fcfls 'Whites, *or 
a higher fiate of felicity and glory, than lliat he 
:u R 2 Ihoull 
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{hould live, and lhould reign, and, when Provi- 
dence ordains it, iliould die, exa&ly like his illus- 
trious predeceflbr. 

A great prince may be obliged (though fuch a 
thing cannot happen very often) to iacrifice his 
"private inclination to his publick intereft A wife 
prince will not think that fuch a reftraint implies 
ft condition of fervility; and truly, if fuch was 
the condition of the laft reign, and the efFefts were 
tdfo fuch as we have defcribed, we ought, no lefs 
for the fake of the fovereign whom we love, than, 
far our own, to hear arguments convincing in- 
deed, before we depart from the maxims of that 
reign, or fly in the face of this great body of ftrong 
and recent experience. 

.. One of the principal topicks which was then, 
and has been fince, much employed by that poli- 
tical * fchool, is an affe&ed terrour of the grouch 
of an ariftocratick power, prejudicial to the rights 
of the crown, and the balance of the confutation. 
Any new powers exercifed in the houfe of lords* 
or in the houfe of commons, or by the crown, 
ought certainly to excite the vigilant and anxious 
jealoufy of a free people. Even a new and unpre- 
cedented courfe of aftion in the whole legifiature, 
without great and evident reafon, may be afubjeft 

* See the political writings of the late Dr. Brown, and 
many others* 

... v / .. Of 
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of juft uneafinefs. I will not affirm, . that there 
may not have lately appeared in the houfe of lords 
a difpofition to fome attempts derogatory to the 
legal rights of the fubjeft. If any fuch have really 
appeared, they have arifen, not from a power pro- 
perly arifiocratick, ' but from the fame influence 
which is charged with having excited attempts of 
a fimilar nature in the houfe of commons ; which 
houfe, if it fhould have been betrayed into an un- 
fortunate quarrel with its conftituents, and involv- 
ed in a charge of the very fame nature, ctfuld have 
neither power nor inclination to repel fuch at- 
tempts in others, Thofe attempts in the houfe of 
lords can no more be called ariftocratick proceed* 
ings, than the proceedings with regard to the 
county of Middlefex in the houfe of commons 
can with any fenfe be called democraticaL 

It is true, that the peers have a great influence 
in the kingdom, and in every part of the publick 
concerns. While they are men of property, it is 
impoffible to prevent it, except by fuch means as 
muft prevent all property from its natural opera- 
tion : an event not eafily to be compaffed, while 
property is power ; nor by aqy means to be wifh- 
ed, while the leaft notion exifts of the method by 
which the ipirit of liberty aQa, and of the means 
by which it is preferved. If ^ny particular peers, 
by their uniform; upright, conftitutional 1 condu6t, 
by their publick and their private virtues, -have ac- 

R 3 quired 
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quired an influence in the country; the people, on 
whofe favour that influence depends, and from 
whom it arofe, will never be duped into an opinion, 
that fuch greatnefs in a peer is the defpotifm of an 
ariftocracy, when they know and feel it to be the 
effect and pledge of their own importance. 

. I am no friend to ariftocracy, in the fenfe at 
leaft in which that word is ufually underftood. 
If it were not a bad habit to moot cafes on the 
fuppofed ruin of the conftitution, I fliould be free* 
to declare, that if it inuft perifh, I would rather 
by far fee it refolved into any other form, than 

*lqft in that aliftere and infolent domination. But, 
ifhatever my diflikes may be, my fears are not 
upon that quarter. The queftion, on the influence 
of ft court, and of a peerage, is not, which of the 

- two dangers is the moft eligible, but which is the 
fnoft imminent He is but a poor obferver, who 
has not feen, that the generality of peers, far from 
fupporting themfelves in a ftfrte of- independent 
greatnefs, are bjit too apt to faU into an obli- 
vion of their proper dignity, and to run headlong 
into an abjeftfervitude. Would to God it were 
•true* that the .fault, of our peers were too much 

f fpirit ! . J,t is. worthy of fome observation, thatthefe 
gentle naeu, fp jpalous of ariftocracy, make no com- 
j^lMftts pf the, power of thofe .peers (neither few 
far. inconfiderabte) who arc always in the train of 
,.. ^sciwrt^aad whofe. whole \roight.muft be coa-- 
L;Ui - H 8 fidered 
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fidered as*a portion of the fettled influence of the 
crown. This is all fafe and right; but if fome 
peers (I am very forry they are not as many a* 
they ought to be) fet themfelves, in the great con- 
cern of peers and commons^ againft a back-ftairs 
influence and clandeftine government, then the 
alarm begins ; then the conltitution is in danger 
of being forced into an ariftocracy. 

I reft a little the longer on this court topick, be- 
cause it was much infiited upon at the time of the 
great change, and has been fince frequently revived 
by many of the agents of that party : for, whilft % 
they are terrifying the great and opulent with the 
horrours of mob-government, they are by other 
managers attempting (though ' hitherto with little 
fuccefs) to alarm the people with a phantom of 
tyranny in the nobles. All this is done upon their 
favourite principle of difunion, of fowingjealoufies 
amongft the different orders of the ftate, and of 
disjointing the natural Itrength of the kingdom ; 
thatit may be rendered incapable of refifting the 
finifter defigns of wicked Ihen, who have engroffed 
the royal power. 

Thus much of the topicks chofeii by the cour- 
tiers to recommend their fyftem ; it will be necef- 
fary to open a little more at large the nature of that 
party which was formed for its fupport Without 

this, the whole would have been no better than a 

R 4 vilionary 
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vifionary amufement, like the fcheme of Harring- 
ton's political club, and not a bufinefs in which 
the nation had a real concern. As a powerful 
party^ and a party conftrufited on a new principle^ 
it is a very inviting objefit of curiofity. 

It muft be remembered, that fince the revolu- 
tion, until the period we are fpeaking of, the in- 
fluence of the crown had been always employed in 
fupporting the minifters of ftate, and in carrying 
on the publick bufinefs according to their opinions. 
But the party now in queftion is formed upon a 
*ery different idea. It is to intercept the favour, 
protection and confidence of the crown in the paf- 
f&ge to its minifters ; it is to come between them 
and their importance in parliament ; it is to feparate 
them from all their natural and acquired depen- 
dencies; it is intended as the controul, not the 
fupport, of adminiftration. The machinery of this 
fyftem is perplexed in its movements, and falie in 
its principle* It is formed on a fuppofition that 
the king is fomething external to his government ; 
and that he may be honoured and aggrandized, 
even by its debility and difgrace. The plan pro- 
ceeds exprefsly on the idea of enfeebling the regular 
executory power. It proceeds on the idea of weak- 
ening the ftate in order to ftrengthen the court 
The fcheme depending entirely on diftruft, on dis- 
connexion, on mutability by principle, on fyftema- 

tick 
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tick weakfiefs in every particular member ; it is 
impoffible that the total refult ihould be fubftantiai 
ftrength of any kind. 

As a foundation of their fcheme, the cabal have 
eftabliihed a fort of rota in the court. All forts of 
parties, by this means, have been brought into ad- 
miniftration, from whence few have had the good 
fortune to efcape without difgrace ; none at all 
without coniiderable loffes. In the beginning of 
each arrangement no profeflions of confidence and 
fupport are wanting, to induce the leading men to 
engage. But while the minifters of the day appear 
in all the pomp and pride of power, while they 
have all their canvas fpread out to the wind, and 
. every fail filled with the fair and profperous gale 
of royal favour, in a lhort time they find, they 
know not how, a current, which fets direOJy 
againft them; which prevents all progrefs; and 
. even drives them backwards, They grow afhamed 
and mortified in a fituation, which, by its vicinity 
to power, only ferves to remind them the more 
ftrongly of their infignificance. They are obliged 
either to execute the orders of their inferiours, or 
to fee themfelves oppofed by the natural inftru- 
ments of their office. With the lofs of their dig- 
nity they lofe their temper. In their turn they 
grow troublefome to that cabal which, "whether it 
fupports or oppofes, equally difgraces and equally 
betrays them. It is foon found neceflary to get 

ri<J 
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rid of the heads of adimniftration ; but it is of the 
beads only. As there always are many rotten 
members belonging to the bfcft connexions, it . i$ 
not bard to pjerfuade feveral to continue in office 
without their leaders. By this means the parly 
goes out much .thinner than it came ia; and is 
/wily reduced in. ftr^ength by its temporary poffef- 
fion of power. Befides, if by accident, or in courfe 
•of changes, that power fhoald be recovered, the 
junto have thrown up a retrenchment of thefe car- 
cafes, which may ferve to cover themfelves in a 
-day of danger. They conclude, not unwifely, that 
fuch rotten members will become the iirft objects 
of difguft and refentment to their antient con- 
nexions^ 

x They contrive to form in the outward adminif- 
tration two parties at the leaft; which, whilft they 
are tearing one another to pieces, are both compe- 
, titers for the favour and proteftion of the cabal ; 
.an&Jby their emulation, »contribute to throw every 
4hiBg rjnore and more into the hands of the inte- 
riow managers J. 

A minifter of ftate ?rill fometimes keep himfelf 
totally eftranged from all his colleagues ; -, will dtf- * 
. fer from themin their councils, will privately tra- 
. verfe, and -publkkly oppofe, their meafures. He 
i»;iJl,T however, continue in his employment Ja- 
, ftead of fuftering any mark of difpl6afure, he will 
; be diftajaguj^ed by an unbounded profufion x>f 
iv court 
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court rewards and carefles ; becaufe he does what 
is expe6ted, and all that is expe&ed, From men it* 
office. He helps to keep fome form of adminis- 
tration in being, and keeps it at the fame time as- 
weak and divided as poffible. 

However, we muft take care not to be miftaken, 
or to imagine that fuch perfons have any weight 
in their oppofition. When, by them, administra- 
tion is convinced of its infignificancy, they are foon 
to be v convinced of their own. They never are 
fuffered to fucceed in their oppofition. They and 
the world are to bfe fatisfied, that, neither office* 
nor authority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, 
counfel, (kill, or union, are of the leaft importance; 
but that the mere influence of the court, nakeid of 
all fupport, and deftityte of all management, is 
abundantly fufficient for all its own purpofes. 

When any adverfe connexion is to be deftroyed, 
:the cabal feldom appear in the work themfelves- 
They find out fome perfon of whom the party en- 
tertains an high opinion. Such a perfon they en- 
deavour to delude with various pretences. They 
teach him firft to diftruft, and then to quarrel with 
his friends; among whom, by the fame arts, they 
excite a fimilar diffidence of him; fo that in this 
mutual fear and diftruft, he may luffer himfelf to 
be employed as the inftrument in the change whiofa 
is brought about. Afterwards they are fure to 
deftroy him in his turn, by fetting up in his piace 

fome 
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fome perfon in whom he had himfelf repofed the 
greateft confidence, and who ferves to carry off a 
confiderable part of his adherents. 

When fuch a perfon has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is foon compelled to com- 
mit fome flagrant aft of iniquitous perfonal hoftU 
lity againft fome of them (fuch as an attempt to 
ftrip a particular friend of his family eftate), by 
which the cabal hope to render the parties utterly 
irreconcileable. In truth, they have fo contrived 
matters, that people have a greater hatred to the fub- 
ordinate inftruments than to the principal movers* 

As in deftroying their enemies they make ufe of 
inftruments not immediately belonging to their 
corps, fo in advancing their own friends they pur- 
fue exafUy the fame method. To promote any of 
them to confiderable rank or emolument, they 
commonly take care that the recommendation ihall 
pafs through the hands of the oftenfible miniftry : 
fuch a recommendation might however appear to 
the world, as fome proof of the credit of minifters, 
and fome means of increafing their ftrength. To 
prevent this, the perfons fo advanced are directed, 
in all companies, induftrioufly to declare, that they 
are under no obligations whatfoever to adminiftra- 
tion ; that they have received their office from 
another quarter; that they are totally free and in- 
dependent. 

When the faftion has any job of lucre to obtain, 

or 
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or of vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to fe- 
left, for the execution, thofe very perfons to whofe 
habits, friendihips, principles, and declarations, 
fuch proceedings are puhlickly known to be the 
moft adverfe; at once to render the inftruments 
the more odious, and therefore the more depen- 
dent, and to prevent the people from ever repofing 
a confidence in any appearance of private friend- 
Ihip, or publick principle. 

If the adminiftration feem now and then, from 
temiffnefs, or from fear of making themfclves dif- 
agreeable, to fuffer any popular exceffes to go un- 
puniihed, the cabal immediately fets up fome crea- 
ture of theirs to raife a clamour againft the minify 
ters, as having fhamefully betrayed the; dignity of 
government Then they compel the miniftry to 
become a&ive in conferring rewards and honours 
on the perfons who have been the inftruments of 
their difgrace; and, after having firft vilified, them 
with the higher orders for fuffering the laws to 
fleep over the licentioufnefs of the populace, they 
drive them (in order to make amends for their 
former ina&ivity) to fome a€fc of atrocious vio* 
lenqe, which renders them completely abhorred by 
the people. They who remember the riots which 
attended the Middlefex ele&ion; the opening of 
the prefent parliament; and the, tranfa&ions vela? 
tive to Saint George's Fields, will not be at ailofs 
for an applicatiQn of thefe remarks « L ;-, v ■ ./? 

That 
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•That this body may be enabled to compafe all 
the. ends ef its iaftitution, it* members are fcaroely ' 
que* to Jdm at the high and refponfible offices of 
the ftate* They are distributed with art and judg- 
ment through alii the fecondary^ but efficient, de-i 
partfnents of office, and through the houfeholds of 
^1 the brandies of the royal family : fo as on one 
hand to occupy all the avenues to the throne ; 
and on the other to forward or fruftrate the exe* 

L 

cution ofbrty measure, according to their own ia- 
terefts. For wjth. die credit and fupperl.iW.hich 
they are; known to hare* though for tlie greater 
part in places which are oaaly & genteel eicule for 
(alary, ihey poffefs all the. influence of the higheft 



pofcs; and' they dift&ftd ptkblkkly in almoin cyery 
thing, even with ia parade of faperiority. •■« When* 
ever (they diflent (as it often happens) from; their 
nominal kraders, the trained <p>art of the fenajbe* in* 
ftiaftively in ;the % fe»G*ei, is fure to fottaw -them^ 
provided the ieader^ lbxifible f of >their fituation, do 
not of tfatoafetyes irecedefitt'tkre from tbeir mo ft 
declared opinions; ^ Thi» latt«r is generally the 
eaie. It will not be conceivable to any one wtoo 
has notfeen it, what plea&re is t&ken by thecabai 
ib oreadering thefe heads of office thoroughly jcon* 
temptible and ridiculous. And when* they ire be*- 
crime fo, itlic^ have then tlie feeft chance^ for being 
•rell jfcipported. 

The membert <ef the^cotirt-feaion di?e;*uBy in- 
*-■•*• • . demnified 
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tkmmfied for not holding places on tlie flippery 
heights of the kingdom, not only by thfe tead irt aft 
affairs, but alfo by the perfeft fecurity in which 
they enjoy lefe xonlpiciious, btit very &dv&ritageaaa 
fituatrans. Their places are in exj&fefs tegd tentii*^ 
or in tfFea, all of ttieifl'fc? lifeV " ll WtM &e &i$ 
and moil refpeftable'ptribris in the £ing<Jbm;ate 
toffed about like t^iftits k< b^lte, "tiie ^fport'-oF a i>tind 
and infofeht caprte£,^ho ifiimfttfr dares even to* caft- 
an oblique glance at the lo\Veft of their 'tiodyl ' It 
art attempt be made %p6n One of this corps, imme- 
diate^ foe flies to ^M^; K sAti^&^iidi to thef 
moft inviolable of all promifes. J^9 convenferjicy 
ofjiubfick art-'aiigfeitofetit is available fo remove ;any 
oAe* Of them Yrttfti tlf^Y^ecffi^r fitiiatidn he holds j 
affd the ftighteft 4'tteirfpt up6ii^- oris ' ojf them, * by 
th& moft pW©hfui L mihifter, 13 a certain prdimiiiayre 
to his own detraction. . , . 

Comcious of foeir md^penqehce, they bear 
thertlf^fves wnli fi 1^'fty air t'tT fee exterior mimfc 
fefs. -% Like ^aiiiffaries,' ;they derive a Kind of free- 
d&tf froth tii J ^ condition : of]Bieir 'jeiritudS 
Th^y rhi$ aa^ft 1 k ffi^y^^oyjded &ey 
tiie trtfe ; t6 ime~ grea.t ruliiig ' j>riaciple of their mftj- 
tution. it is, tlierefoi-e, jnojj: at ^11 'iforider/ur, tha| 
peo'ttfe ihould he to cfe*fifous.bt 'adding ^tTiwfeltesi 
tbthai b6dy. in wfiicn they may pofleis and, re- * 
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fid of the heads of adminiftration ; but it is of the 
heads only. As there always are many rotten 
members belonging to the beft connexions, it is 
not hard to pjerfuade feveral to continue in office 
without their leaders. By this means the party 
goes put much .thinner than it came ia; and is 
jonly reduced in. ftrjength by its temporary poffef- 
fion of power. Befides, if by accident, or in courfe 
•of changes, that power fhould be recovered, the 
junto have thrown up a retrenchment of thefe car- 
cafes, which may ferve to cover themfelves in a 
-day of danger. They conclude, not un wifely, that 
fuch rotten members will become the firft ob jefts 
of difguft and refentment to their antient con- 
nexions, 

% They contrive to form in the outward adminif- 
tration two parties at the leaft; which, whilft they 
ere tearing one another to pieces, are both compe- 
titors for the favour and protection of the cabal; 
*an<k. l by their emtjlation, contribute to throw every 
4hi$g£iiore and more into the hands of the inte- 
rior managers J 

• A mioifter of fiate will fometimes .keep himfelf 
totally eftrapged from all his colleagues ; , will dif-* 
. fer from themin their councils, will privately tra- 
\verfe 9 an^ublickly oppofe, their meafures. He 
**#!,' however, continue in his employment Jn- 
, flmd of fuftering any mark of difplfiafure, he will 
: bq diftinguj%3d by an unbounded profufion X)f 
.> court 
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cdttrt rewards and careffes ; becaufe he does what 
is expe&ed, and all that is expefted, from men m 
office. He helps to keep forne form of adminii- 
tration in being, and keeps it at tlxe fame time as 
weak and divided as poffible. 

However, we muft take care not to be miftaken, 
or to imagine that fuch perfons have any weight 
in their oppofition. When, by them, adminiftra- 
tion is convinced of its infignificancy, they are foon 
to be v convinced of their own. They never are 
buffered to fucceed in their oppofition. They and 
the world are to bfe fatisfied, that, neither office* 
nor authority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, 
counfel, (kill, or union, are of the leaft importance ; 
but that the mere influence of the court, naked of 
all fupport, and deftitiite of all management, is 
abundantly fufficient for all its own purpofes. 

When any adverfe connexion is to be deftroyed, 
:the cabal feldom appear in the work themfelves. 
They find out fome perfon of whom the party en- 
tertains an high opinion. Such a perlbn they en- 
deavour to delude with various pretences. They 
teach him firft to diftruft, and then to quarrel with 
his friends ; among whom, by the fame arts, they 
excite a fimilar diffidence of him; fo that in this 
mutual fear and diftruft, he may liifter himfelf to 
be employed as the inftrument in the change whioh 
is brought about. Afterwards they are fure to 
deftroy him in his turn, by fetting up in his place 

fome 
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fome perfon in whom he had himfelf repofed the 
greateft confidence, and who ferves to carry off a 
considerable part of his adherents. 

When fuch a perfon has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is foon compelled to com- 
mit fome flagrant aft of iniquitous perfonal hofti-> 
lity againft fome of them (fuch as an attempt to 
ftrip a particular friend of his family eftate), by 
which the cabal hope to render the parties utterly 
irreconcileable. In truth, they have fo contrived 
matters, that people have a greater hatred to the fub- 
ordinate inftruments than to the principal movers 

As in deftroying their enemies they make ufe of 
inftruments not immediately belonging to their 
corps, fo in advancing their own friends they pur- 
fue exaftly the fame method. To promote any of 
them to confiderable rank or emolument, they 
commonly take care that the recommendation fhall 
pafs through the hands of the oftenfible miniftry : 
fuch a recommendation might however appear to 
the world, as fome proof of the credit of minifters, 
and fome means of increafing their ftrength. To 
prevent this, the perfons fo advanced are directed, 
in all companies, induftrioufly to declare, that they 
are under no obligations whatfoever to adminiftra- 
tion; that the^ have received their office from 
another quarter; that they are totally free and in- 
dependent. 

When the fa&ion has any job of lucre to obtain, 

or 
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or of vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to fe- 
ted, for the execution, thofe very perfons to whofe 
habits, friendihips, principles, and declarations, 
fuch proceedings are puhlickly known to be the 
moft adverfe ; at once to render the inftruments 
the more odious, and -therefore the more depen- 
dent, and to prevent the people from ever repofing 
a confidence in any appearance of private friend- 
fhip, or publick principle. 

If the adminiftration feem now and then, from 
temiffnefs, or from fear of making themfelves dif- 
agreeable, to fuffer any popular excefles to go un«* 
punilhed, the cabal immediately fets up fome crea- 
ture of theirs to raife a clamour againft the minis- 
ters, as having ftiamefully betrayed the; dignity of 
government Then they compel the miniftry to 
become a6tive in conferring rewards and honours 
on the perfons who have been the inftruments of 
their difgrace; and, after having firft vilified. them 
with the higher orders for fufFering ' the laws to 
deep over the licentioufnefs of the populace, they 
drive them (in order to make amends for their 
former inactivity) to fome a€fc of atrocious vio- 
lence, which renders them completely abhorred b^ 
the people. They who remember the riots which 
attended the Middlefex ele&ion; the opening of 
the prefent parliament; and the. tranfa&ions rela* 
tive to Saint George's Fields, will not boat ailofs 
for an applicatipn of thefe remarks*. * :■:■*:>: ■ . ' 1 

That 
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-.That this body may be enabled to compafe aH 
the. ends ef its raltitutioiv it* members are jfcaroely 
$ver to Mm at the high and reiponfible offices of 
the ftatei They aire diitributed with art and judg- 
ment through alb the fecondaryj but efficient, de-t 
portfiimits of office, and through the Jioufefoolds of 
fll the branches of the royal family : lb as on one 
hand to occupy all the avenues to the throne ; 
and on the other to forward or fruftrate the exe* 
cation of-fainfy meafore, according to their awn iiv- 
terefts» For with £he credit and fupport^ which 
they are known to hare* though for the greater 
part in pieces srhdeh fere <waiy ta geoteeL etcuie for 
&2aiy* they poifefs all the . influence of the higheft 



pfo^; and they difta-td ptkbiicklyin aknoife^yery 
tbi j*g, < even with ia parade of faperiority. • • i • When? 
eveuthey diflent (as it often happens) from; their 
nominal ieaiders, the trained part of the testate* in* 
ftiarfhtfefy in the, fecitet, is iure to fcltaw-thewi^ 
provided > the Jeaders, ifenfible of their fituation, do 
m& «of thteofelves tecx&ettt titae from theiF mo ft 
declared opinions; 4 ' This latter is generally the 
eafe. It will not be conceivable to any one who 
tods not feen it, what pleafcre is taken by the cabal 
mireaderaig thefe heads of office thoroughly, con* 
temptible and ridiculous. And when' they are be- 
ertne fo, th^f iiave then-the beSs chance for being 
•roll jftippotted. 

The membert ^f the'cotirWaOion di?e folly in- 
• --■•»■ » demnified 
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demmfied for not holding places on die flippery 
heights of the kingdom, notonly by thfe lead in aft 
affairs, but alio by the perfeft fedirfty in which 
they enjoy lefe xonfpiciious, biit veify fcdv&ritagediu* 
fituatkms. Their places are in exbVfefs I6gall tenure, 
or in tffea, all of therri'fet life/ ''WftfU* "the firft 
and moil refpe6table c p^i^hs.in the Ringdbm;are 
toffed about like tdiltits ball's, the fport of a blind 
• and infofent caprte#,"ho miriifter dare's even to caft 
an oblique glailc^ at the loWeft of tKeir Hbdyl '' It 
ah attempt he made %p6n one of this corps, imme- 
diate^ We flies to ^^^/■aiitf'^ei^idi to the* 
mofi: inviolable of all promiies. N^convehi^ricjr 
erf JiubHdk arfatigfei^etit" is available ^) remove'any 
oAe 1 of them' frttto itf^<|fedfiir fitiiatidn he hplds j 
attd the ffigkteft'- qjcftei^ft " >Xf{6ll ,t ba^' , of '.t}iem^'"' iBy 
ttik moft poW&ful 1 minister, 13 a rertain prehminagcy 
to his own dqttructioh. , , . 

Coftfckrfi£' 4 oi i$eif ihd$pen(\ehc4 ? they beitf 
thCrtli^ve^ mm '"'p, l^ffy air tbttie exterior mimfc 
fefs. '* 'lite !}aiuAarres^ they 3enve a Kind of tree- 
m fvdih thk J ^fyccmdiSon ! ^eirlfervitudel 
<rti«f iiiajf aft %ft £ % ffi^yia^^oyfded tfiey 
iire true to me^ereat ruling mmcipte' of 'ffieir inftj- 
tutiori. it is, therefore, ,nojt at 'pit Vorider/tii; thaf 
peddle (hould toef lo cfe$fous..of Wding 'tTi^fel vJes 



ifigly theirfoft contradictory; enjoying at once all 

WI: - the 
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the fpirited pieafure of independence, and all the 
grofs lucre and fat emoluments of fervitude. 

Here is a iketch, though a flight one, of the 
conftitution, laws, and policy, of this new court 
corporation. Thp name by wliich they chule to 
diftinguiih themfelves> is that of king's men, or the 
king's friends, by an invidious exclufion of the reft 
Of his Majefty s moft loyal and affectionate fub- 
jefts. The whole fyftem, comprehending the ex- 
terior and interiour adminiftrations is commonly 
called in the technical language of the court, double 
cabinet ; in French or Englifh, as you chafe to 
pronounce it 

Whether all this be a vifion of a diftra6ted bxfdfy 
or the invention of a malicipus heart, or a real, %;- 
tion in the country, muftjb^ judged by the ^ppe^r- 
dnces which things have worn for eight yesys paft. 
Thus far I am certain, that there is not. a fmgle 
publick man, in or out of office, jvho has not, at 
fome time or other, borne teftimony tQ the; truth 
. of what I have now related. In particular, no 
perfons have been more ftrong in their MTertipjps, 
and louder and more indecent in their complaints, 
than thofe who compofe all the exteripr part of 
the prefent adminiftration; in w r hofe time that 
"faction has arrived at fuch $n height of power, and 
qf boldnefs in the ufe of it^ as .may, in the end; 
perhaps bring about it? total ifeftruQion. 

Jt is true, that about fo$w years ago," during the 

••■•-■ i 1 * - * ■ •• ... ..*»..... 
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adminiftration of the Marquis of Rockingham, an 
attempt was made to carry on government with* 
out their concurrence. However, this was only * 
tfanfient cloud ; they were hid but for a moment; 
and their conftellation blazed out with greater 
brightnefs, and a far more vigorous influence, lame 
time after it was blown over. An attempt was at 
tjiat time made (but without any idea of proferip- 
tion) to break their corps, to discountenance their 
do&rines, to revive connexions of a diiferent feind, 
to reftore the principled and policy of the Whigs, 
to reanimate the caufe of liberty by minifterial 
countenance ; and then for the firft time were men 
feen attached in office to every principle they had 
maintained in opposition. No one will doubt, that 
fuch men were abhorred and violently oppofed by 
the court faftion, and that foch a iyfiem could 
have but a fliort duration. 

It may appear fomewhat affefted, that in fo 
much difcourfe upon this extraordinary party, £ 
Ihould fay io little of the Earl of Bute, who is the 
fuppofed head of it Bqt this was neither owing 
•to aflfeftation nor inadvertence. I have carefully 
avoided the introduction of perfonal reflexions «f 
any kind. Much the greater part of the topicks 
which have been ufed to blacken this nobleman, 
are either unjuft or frivolous. At beft, they have 
a tendency to give the refentment of this bitter 
calamity a wrpng direction, and to turn a pubHck 

Vol. IJL S grievance 
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grievance into a mean, peribnal, or. a dangerouf 

national quarrel. Where there is a regular l'cheme 

of operations carried on, it is the fyitem, and not 

any individual peribn who aQ&in it, that is truly 

dangerous. This fyftem has not arilen lblely from 

the ambition of Lord Bute, but from the circum- 

ilances which favoured it and from an indifference 

-to the conftitution which had been for lbme time 

growing among our gentry. We fhould have 

been tried with it, if the Earl pf Bute had never 

exifted; and it will want neither a contriving head 

iiior a&ive members^ when the Earl of Bute exifts 

i no longer. It is not, therefore, to rail at Lord 

ifiute, but firpily to erubqdy againlt this court party 

;anri its practices, which can afford us any profpeft 

yof relief in our prefent condition.. 

jb*- Anc^errnQtiye induces in$ to put the perfonal 

coniideration of Lord Bute, wholly out of the 

dlueftion. He communicates yc^y little in a direft 

In^timer with the greater part- of our men of bufi- 

ofl£& ...This; has never beef^ his : .cuftom. It is 

■ * 

-.enough for him, that he furrounds them with his 
-creatures. Several. imagine, .therefore, that they 
>rhave a very good ex cufeior. doing all the.^ark of 
3 4his fa&ion, when they have no peribnal connexion 
i&Mh Lord Bute. . But whoever becomes a party 
cvfq an adminiftc^tion, compofed of infulated indi- 
^w&uals, without ikith plighted, tie, or common 
•.principle ; an adminiftration conftitutioaally im- 
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potent, becaufe fupported by no party in th$ na? 
tion; he who contributes to deftroy the connexions 
of men and their truft in one another, or in any 
fort to throw the dependence of publick counfels 
upon private will and favour, poffibly may have 
nothing to do with the Earl of Bute. It matter 
little whether he be the friend or the enemy of that 
particular perfon. But let him be who or what; 
he will, he abets a fa&ion that is driving hard to 
the ruin of his country. He is fapping the foun- 
dation of its liberty, difturbing the fources of its 
domeftick tranquillity, weakening its government 
over its dependencies, degrading it from all its im~ 
portance in the fyftem of Europe. 

It is this unnatural infufion of a fyjttm of fa- 
xouritifm into a government which in a great part 
of its conftitution is popular, that has railed the 
prefent ferment in the nation. The people, with- 
out entering deeply into its principles, could plainly 
plerceive its effe&s, in much violence, in a great 
fpirit of innovation, and a general diforder in all 
the funftions of government I keep my eye 
folely on this fyftqm ; if I fpeak of thofe meafures 
which have arifen from it, it will be fo far only as 
they illuftrate the general fcheme. This is the 
fountain of all thofe bitter waters of which, through 
an hundred different conduits, we have drunk 
until we are re$dy to bur ft. The difcretionary 
power of the crown in the formation of miniftry, 

S 2 abufed 
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tbufed by bad or weak men, has given rife to a 
fyftem, which, without dire&ly violating the letter 
6f any law, operates againft the fpirit of the whole 
toftftitution. 

A plan of favouritifm for our executory govern- 
ftrent is effentially at variance with the plan of our 
legiflature. One great end undoubtedly of a mix- 
ed government like ours, compofed of monarchy, 
and of controuls, on the part of the higher people 
and the lower, is that the prince fliall not be able 
to violate the laws. This is ufeful indeed and 
fundamental. But this, even at firft view, is no 
more than a negative advantage ; an armour merely 
defenfive. It is therefore next in order, and equal 
in importance, that the difcretionary pcmoevs which 
are necejfarily vefed in the monarch, whether for 
the execution of the laws, or for the nomination to 
thagifiracy and office, or for conducing the affair* 
hf peace andwar, or for ordering the reverme,Jhould 
ittt be exercifed upon publkk principles and national 
grounds, and not on the likings or prejudices, the 
intrigues or policies, of a court This, T faid, is 
equal in importance to the fecuring a government 
according to law. The laws reach but a very little 
"way. Conftitute government how you pleafe, infi* 
tiitely the greater part of it ihuft depend upon the 
lexercife of the powers which are left at large to the 
yrudence and uprightnefs of ministers of flate. 
Even all t^e ufe and potency of the laws depends 

upon 
9 
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upon them. Without them, your commonwealth 
is no better than a fcheme upon paper; and not a 
living, a6ting, effective conftitution. It is poffible* 
that through negligence, or ignorance, or defigq 
artfully conduced, minifters may fuffer one part of 
government to languifh, another to be perverted! 
from its purpofes, and every valuable intereft of 
the country to fall into ruin and decay, without 
poffibility of fixing any (ingle a£l on which a cri- 
minal profecution can be juftly grounded. Th$ 
due arrangement of men in the a&ive part of the 
ftate, far from being foreign to the purpofes of q, 
wife government, ought to be among its very firft 
and deareft objefts* When, therefore, the abettors 
of the new fyftem tell us, that between them and 
their oppofers there is nothing but a ftruggle for 
power, and that therefore w$ are no ways con- 
cerned in it ; we muft tell thofe who have the im- 
pudence to infult us in this manner, that of all 
things we ought to be the moil concerned, whp 
and what fart of men they are, that hold the Jruft 
of every thing that is dear to us. Nothing can 
render this a point of indifference to the nation, 
but what muft either render us totally defperate, 
or footh us into the fecurity of ideots. We muft 
foften into a credulity below the milkinefs of in- 
fancy, to think all men virtuous. We muft be 
tainted with a malignity truly diabolical, to believp 
all the world to be equally wicked and corrupt 

S3 ' Men 
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Men are in publick life as in private, fome good, 
fome evil. The elevation of the one, and the de- 
preffion of the other, are the firft objefts of all 
true policy. But that form of government, which, 
neither in its direft inftitutions, nor in their im- 
mediate tendency, has contrived to throw its af- 
fairs into the moft truft-worthy hands, but has 
left its whole executory fyftem to be difpofed of 
agreeably to the uncontrouled pleafure of any one 
man, however excellent or virtuous, is a plan of 
polity defeftive not only in that member, but con- 
fequentially erroneous in every part of it 

In arbitrary governments, the conftitution of 
the miniftry follows the conftitution of the legis- 
lature. Both the law and the magiftrate are the 
creatures of will. It muft be fo. Nothing, indeed, 
will appear more certain, on any tolerable conft* 
deration of this matter, than that every fort of go- 
vernment ought to have its adminiftration corref- 
pondent to its legijlature. If it Ihould be other- 
wife, things muft fall into an hideous diforder. The 
people of a free commonwealth, who have taken 
fuch care that their laws Ihould be the Tefult of 
general confent, cannot be fo fenfelefs as to fuffer 
their executory fyftem to be compofed of perfons 

* 

on whom they have no dependence, and whom no 
proofs of the publick love and 'confidence have re- 
commended to thofe powers, upon the ufe of 
which the very being of the ftate depends. 

.The 
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The popular ele&ion of magiftrates, and popular ■, 
difpofition of rewards and honours, is one of the 
firft advantages of a free ftate. Without it, or. 
fon^ething equivalent to it, perhaps the people can- 
not long enjoy the fubftance of freedom ; cer- 
tainly none of the vivifying energy of good go- 
vernment The frame of our commonwealth did 
not admit of fuch an a&ual ele&ion: byt it pro-' 
vided as well, and (\tfhile the fpirit of the confti- 
tution is preferved) better for all the effe&s of it 
than by the method of fufFrage in any democratick 
ftate whatfoevei> It had always, until of late, been 
held the firft duty of Parliament, to refufe to fup- 
J^rt Government, until power was in the hands of 
pcr/bns who were acceptable to the people, or while 
factions predominated in the Court in which the na- 
tion had no confidence. Thus all the good effefts of 
popular eleftion were fuppofed to be fecured to us, 
without the mifchiefs attending on perpetual in- 
trigue, and a diftinfl; canvafs for tvery particular 
office throughout the body of the people. This 
was the moil noble and refined part of our confti- 
tution; The people, by their reprefentatives and 
grandees, were intruded with a deliberative piowep 
in making laws; the king with the controul of 
his negative. The king was intruded with the 
deliberative choice and the ele&ion to office; the 
people had the negative in a- parliamentary re- 
fufal to fuppdrt Formerly this power of con- 

S4 troul 
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troul was what kept rninifters in awe of parlia* 
meats, and parliaments in reverence with the 
people. If the ufe of this power of controul on 
the fyftem and perfons of administration is gone, 
every thing is loft, parliament and all. We may 
allure ourfelves, that if parliament will tamely fee 
evil men take poffeffion of all the ftrong holds of 
theif country, and allow them time and means to 
fortify themfelves, under a pretence of giving them 
a fair trial, and upon a hope of difcovering, whe- 
ther they will not be reformed by power, find 
whether their meafures will not be better than 
their morals; fuch a parliament will give counte- 
nance to their meafures alfo, whatever that pari iA 
ment may pretend, and whatever thofe meafurX 
may be. 

Every good political inftitution muft have a, pre- 
ventive operation as well as a remedial. It ought 
to have a natural tendency to exclude bad men 
from government, and not to truft for the fafety 
of the ftate to fubfequent pumihment alone : pu- 
niihment, which has ever been tardy ancTuncer/- 
tain ; and which, when power is fuffered in bad 
hands, may chance to fall rather on the injured 
than the criminal. 

Before men are put forward into the great truft* 
of the ftate, they ought by their condu& to have 
obtained fuch adegree of eftim&tion in their coun- 
try,' as may be fame fort of pledge and fecurity 

to 
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to the pubUck, that they will not abufe thofe trufts. 
It is no mean fecurity for a proper ufe of power, 
that a man has fhewn by the general tenour of his 
a&ions, that the affe&ion, the good opinion, the 
confidence, of his fellow citizens have been aqiong 
the principal obje&s of his life ; and that he has 
owed none of the gradations of his power or for* 
tune to a fettled contempt, or occafional forfeiture 
of their efteem. 

That man who before he comes into power has 
no friends, or who qoming into power is obliged 
to defert his friends, or who lofing it has no friends 
to fympathize with him; he who has no fway 
among any part of the landed or commercial in- 
tereft, but whofe whole importance has begun with 
his office, and is fure to end with it; is a perfon 
who ought never to be fuffered by a controlling 
parliament to continue in any of thofe fituations 
which confer the lead and direction of all our pub- 
lick affairs ; becaufe fuch a man has' no connexion 
with the interejt of the people. 

Thofe knots or cabals of men who have got to- 
gether, avowedly without any publick principle, 
in order to fell their conjunct iniquity at the higher 
rate, and are therefore univerfally odious, ought 
never to be fuffered to domineer in the ftate ; be- 
caufe they have no connexion with the fentiments 
and opinions of the people. 

Thefe are conSfideration*which in my opinion 

enforce 
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enforce the neceflity of having fome better reafon, 
in a free country, and a free parliament, for fup- 
porting the minifters of the crown, than that fhort 
one, That the kinghas thought proper to appoint them. 
There is fomething very courtly in this. But it is 
a principle pregnant with all forts of mifchief, in 
a conftitution like ours, to turn the views of ac- 
tive men from the country to the court What- 
ever be the road to power, that is the road which 
will be trod. If the opinion of the country be of 
no ufe as a means of power or coniideration, the 
qualities which ufually procure that opinion will 
be no longer cultivated. And whether it will be 
right, in a ftate fo popular in its conftitution as 
ours, to leave ambition without popular motives, 
and to truft all to the operation of pure virtue in 
the minds of kings and minifters, and publick men, 
mail be fubmitted to the judgment and good 
fenfe of the people of England. 

Cunning men are here apt to break in, and, 
without direftly controverting the principle, to 
raife objections from the difficulty under which 
the fovereign labours, to diftinguifti the genuine 
voice and fentiments of his people, from the cla- 
mour of a faftion, by which it is fo eafily counter- 
feited. The nation, they fay, is generally divided 
into parties, with views and paffions utterly irre- 
concileable. If the king ftiould put his affairs 
into the hands of unyfcne of them, he is fpre to 

difguft 
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<Jifguft the reft; if he feleCfc particular men from 
among therti all, it is an hazard that he difgufts 
them all. Thofe who are left out, however divided 
before, will lbon run into a body of oppofition ; 
which, being a colle&ion of many difcontents into 
one focus, will without doubt be hot and viblent 
enough. Faftion wilL make its cries refpund 
through the nation, as if the whole were in an up- 
roar, when by far the majority, and much the bet- 
ter part, will feem for a while as it were annihi- 
lated by the quiet in which their virtue and mode- 
ratio^ incline them to enjoy the bleflings of go- 
vernment Befides that the opinion of the mere 
vulgaris a miferable rule even with regard to them- 
felves, on account of their violence and inftability. 
So that if you were to gratify them in their hu- 
mour to-day, that very gratification would be at 
ground of their diffatisfaftion on the next Now 
as all thefe rules of publick opinion are to be col- 
le&ed with great difficulty, and tq be applied with 
equal uncertainty as to the effeft, what better can 
a king of England do, than to employ fuch men 
as he finds to have views and inclinations mod 
conformable to his own; who are leaft infefted 
with pride and felf-will, and who are leaft moved 
by fuch popular humours as are perpetually tra- 
verfing his defigns, and difturbing his fervice; 
trufting that, when he means no ill to. his people, 
he will be fupported in his appointments, whether 

he 
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be choofes to keep or to change, as his private 
judgment or his pleafure leads him ? He will find a 
Jure refource in the real weight and influence of 
the crown, when it is not differed to become an 
inftrument in the hands of a faftion. 

. I will not pretend to fay that there is nothing at 
all in this mode of reafoning ; becaufe I will not 
afiert that there is no difficulty in the art of go* 
vernment Undoubtedly the very beft admini* 
ftration mud encounter a great deal of oppofition ; 
and the very worft will find more fupport than it 
deferves. Sufficient appearances will never be 
wanting to thofe who have a mind to deceive 
themfelves. It is a fallacy in conftant ufe with 
thofe who would level all things, and confound 
right with wrong, to infift upon the inconveni- 
encies which are attached to every choice, without 
taking into confideration the different weight and 
confequence of thofe inconveniencies. The quef- 
tion is not concerning abfolute difcontent or per fed 
fatisfa&ion in government; neither of which can 
be pure and unmixed at any time, or upon any 
fyftem. The controverfy is about that degree of 
good-humour in the people, which may poffibly be 
attained, and ought certainly to be looked for. 
While fome politicians may be waiting to know 
whether the fenfe of every individual be againft 
them, accurately diftinguifhing the vulgar from the 
bettor fort, drawing lines between the enterprifes 

of 
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of a faction and the efforts of a people, they may 
chance to fee the government, which they are fa 
nicely weighing and dividing, and diftinguifhing, 
tumble to the ground in the midft of their wife 
deliberation. Prudent men, when fo great an ob~ 
je& as the fecurity of government, or even its 
peace, is at (take, will not run the rifk of a de* 
cifion which may be fatal to it They whd cat| s 
read the political Iky will fee a hurricane in a 
cloud no bigger than a hand at the very edge of 
the horizon, and will run into the firft harbour* 
No lines can be laid dowi\ for civil or political 
wifdom. They are a matter incapable of exa& 
definition. But, though no man can draw a ftrofcc 
between the confines of day and night, yet light 
and darknefs are upon the whole tolerably diftin- 
guiihable. Nor will it be impoffible for a prince 
to find out fuch a mode of government, and fuck 
perfons to adminifter it, as will give a great de- 
gree of content to his people ; without any curi- 
ous and anxious refearch for that abftraft, univer- 
sal, perfect harmony, which while he is feeking, he 
abandons thofe means of ordinary tranquillity 
which are in his power without any refearch at all. 

It is not more the duty than it is the intereft of 
a prince, to aim at giving tranquillity to his go* 
vernment But thofe who advife him may have 
an intereft in disorder and confufion. If the opi- 
nion of the people is againft them, they will natu- 
rally 
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rally wifli that it fhould have no prevalence. Hferfc 
it is that the people mult on their part fliew them- 
felves fenfible of their own value. Their whole 
importance, in the firft inftance, and afterwards 
their whole freedom, is at ftake. Their freedom 
cannot long furvive their importance. Here it is 
that the natural ftrength of the kingdom, the great 
peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent 
merchants and manufacturers, the fubftantial yeo- 
manry, muft interpofe, to refcue their prince, 
themfelves, and their pofterity. 

We are at prefent at iflue upon this point We 
are in the great crifis of this contention; and/ the 
part which men take one way or other, will ferve 
to difcriminate their charafters and their principles. 
Until the matter is decided, the country will re- 
main in its prefent confufion. For while a fyftem 
.of adminiitration is attempted, entirely repugnant 
-to the genius of the people, and not conformable 
40 the plan of their government, every thing muft 
neceffarily be difordered for a time, until this fyf- 
tem deftroys the confutation, or the conftitution 
-gete the better of this lyftem. 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and 
^malignity in this political diftemper beyond any 
-that X have heard or r^ad of. In former times the 
cpwjeftors of arbitrary government attacked only 
4be liberties of their country; a defign furely mil- 
^Cbwyftu» enough to have fatisfied a mind of the 
v.{: 8 raoft 
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jnoft unruly ambition. But a fyftem unfavourable 
to freedom may be fo formed, as confiderably to 
exalt tlje grandeur of the ftate ; and men may 
find in the pride and fplendour of that profperity 
feme fort of confolation for the lofs of their folid 
privileges. Indeed the increafe of the power of the 
ftate has often been urged by artful men, as a pre- 
text for fome abridgement of the publick liberty. 
But the fcheme of the junto under confideration, 
not only ftrikes a palfy into every nerve of our 
free conftitution, but in the fame degree benumbs 
and ftupifies the whole executive power ; render*- 
ing government in all its grand operations languid, 
uncertain, iiieffeftive ; making minifters fearful of 
attempting, and incapable of executing, any ufe- 
,iful plan of domeftick arrangement, or of foreign 
politicks. It tends to produce neither the fecurity 
of a free government, , nor the energy of a mo* 
• narchy that is abfolute, Accordingly ,t|*e crown 
has dwindled,away,in proportion tot.&s jinnatural 
and turgid growth of this excrescence on the courts 
The inter iour miniflry are; fallible, #*£* war i$ jt 
, fituation which fets in its full light; the value ?f 
the hearts of a people; and they well, know, th^t 
.the beginning of the importance of the people 
mult be the end of theirs. For this reafan thqy 
difcover upon all occafions the utmoii fear of every 
thing, which by poffibility may lead to fuch an 
event I do not mean that they manifeft any gf 
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that pious fear which is backward to commit the. 
fafcty of the country to the dubious experiment 
of war. Such a fear, being the tender fenfation 
of virtue, excited, as it is regulated, by reafon, 
frequently ihews itfelf in a feafonaHe boldnefs, 
-which keeps danger at a diftance, by Teeming to 
defpife it Their fear betrays to the firft glance 
of the eye, its true caufe, and its real objeft. Fo- 
reign powers, confident in the knowledge of their 
ebara&er, have not fcrupled to violate the moft • 
fotemn treaties ; and, in defiance of them, to make 
ijonquefts in the midft of a general peace, and in 
the'heart of Europe. Such was the conqueft of 
Corfica, by the profefTed enemies of the freedom 
ef mankind, in defiance of thofe who ware for- 
merly its profeffed defenders. We have had juft 
claims upon the fame powers ; rights which, ought 
to have been fctcred to them as well as to us, as 
4 they had their origin in our lenity and generofity 
1 towards France and Spain in the day of their great 
humiliation. Such I call the ratifom of Manilla, 
and the demand on France for the Eaft India pri- 
soners. But thefe powers put a juft confidence 
in their refource of the double cabinet Thefe de- 
rmoids (one of them at leaft) are haftebing fall 
towards an acquittal by prescription. Oblivion 
"begins to fpread her cobwebs over all our fpirrted 
* reroonftranees. Some of the-moft v&luabW branches 
*f our tirade are alfo on the point of pertfhing 

from 
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frdm the fame caufe. I do not mean thofe branched 
"Which bear without the hand of the vine-dreffer; 
1 mean thofe which the policy of treaties had for- 
merly fecured to us ; I mean to mark and diftin- 
guilh the trade of Portugal, the lofs of which, and 
the power of the cabal, have one and the fame tefa. 
If, by any chance, the minifters who ftand be- 
fore the curtain poffefs or affe6l any fpirit, it makes 
little or no impreffion. Foreign courts and mini- 
ilersj who were among the firft to difcovef and to 
profit by this invention of the double cabinet, at> 
tend very little to their remonftrances* They 
know that thofe fliadows of minifters have no- 
thing to do in the ultimate difpofal of things; 
Jealoufies and animofifies are feduloufly nourifhed 
in the outward adminiftration, and have been eveti 
confidered as ^caufajine qua rion in it* constitution : 
thence foreign courts have a certainty, that no- 
thing can be done by common counfel in this nfc- 
.tion. If one of thofe minifters officially takes up 
V bufinefs with fpirit, it ferves only the better to 
fignalize the meannefs of the reft, and the difcord *\- 
Of them all. His colleagues in office are in hafte to 
(hake • him off, and to difclaim the whole of his 
.proceedings. Of this nature was that aftonrfiiirig 
*ranfa&ion, in which Lord Rbchford, our ambaf- 
factor at Paris, remonftrated againft the attempt 
upon Gorfica, in confequence of a dire&~authority 
- Vqs,. II. T from 
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from Lord Shelburne. This remonftrance the 
French minifter treated with the contempt that was 
, natural : as he was allured, from the ambaffador 
.of. his coyrt to ours, that thefe prders of Lord 
jShelburne were not fupported by the reft of the 
(X had like to have laid Britifti) administration. 
.Lord Rochford, a man of fpirit, could not endure 
.this fituation. The confequeiices were, however, 
.curious. He returns from Paris, and comes home 
cftill of anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the or- 
.ders, is obliged to give up the feals. Lord Roch- 
.ford, who obeyed thefe orders, receives them. Jtf e 
.goes, however, into another department of the 
fame office, that lie might not be obliged officially 
to acquiefce. in one fituation under what he had 
.officially remonftrated againft in another. At 
.Paris, the Duke of Choifeul confidered this office 
arrangement as a compliment to him : w here it' wa$ 
fpoke of as an attention %o. the.dslicac^ of "Lord 
Rochford. But whether the compliment was to 

. jane .or, botj^ftp^his nation it was the fajmcj; By 

this tranfaftion the condition of. our court lav ex- 

poled in all its njjce^nefs. Our officei correfpon- 

dpncfc has loft all pr^tenf^ to authenticity; Britifli 

-policy is brought into cterifion in thole nations, 

.that a,vw^iie -ago trembled at the power of our 

' . ^arms, whilft they looked up with confidence tp the 
equity, firmnefs. and candour, which flume in all 

our 
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tflif negotiations. I reprefent this rtiattcKexa&fjJf 
in the light in which it has been universally re* 
ceived. . 

Such has been the afpeft of our foreign politicks^ 
Under the influence of a double cabinet. With fuel! 
an arrangement at court, it is impoffible it iliould 
have been otherwife. Nor is it poffible that this 
fcheme lhould have a better effefl; upon the govern* 
ment of our dependencies, the "firft, the dearefti 
and molt delicate obje&s, of the jnteriour policy of 
this empire. The colonies know, that adminiitra- 
tion is feparated from the court, divided within 
itfelf, and detefted by the nation. The double ca- 
binet has, in both the parts of it, Ihewn the moft 
malignant difpofitions towards them, without bet- 
ing able to do them the fmalleft mifchief. 

They are convinced, by fufficient experience, 
that no plan, either of lenity or rigour, can be 
purfued with uniformity and perfeverance. There- 
fore th£y turn their eyes entirely from Great 
Britain, where they have neither dependence on 
friendftiip, nor apprehenfion from enmity. They 
look to themfelves, and their own arrangements. 
They grow every day into alienation from this 
country ; and whilft they are becoming difcon- 
fiefted with our government, we have not the con- 
folation to find, that they are even friendly in their 
iiewdhdependenee; Nothing can equal the futility, 
the weaknef^ the rafenefa, the timidity, the^er- 
; J T St peUial 
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petual contradiction, in the management of our 
af/^irs in that part of the world. A volume might 
be written on this melancholy fubjeft ; but it were 
better to leave it entirely to the reflections of the 
feeder himfelf than not to treat it in the extent it 
deferves. 
. In what manner our dooieftick occonomy is af- 
fefted by this fyftem, it is ncedlefs to explain. v It 
is the perpetual fubjeft of their own complaints. 
. The court. party refolve the whole into faction* 
Having faid ibmething before upqn this fubjefl;, I 
(hall only obferye here, that when they give this 
account Qf (he prevalence, of feftion, they prefent 
no very favourable afpeft of the confidence of the 
people in their own government* They may be 
allured, that however they amufe themfelves with 
a, variety of projefts for fubftituting ibmething 
elfe in the place of that great and only foundation 
of:. government, the confidence of the people, 
JBYftry attempt will but make their condition woi;fe^ 
When. men imagine thjat their food is only a. cover ' 
for. poifon, arid .when they neither love nor truft 
the band that fgrves^t, it is not the name, pf; the 
Toait beef of Qld England, that will perfu^de them , 
to fit down to the table that;iB fpread for jthepL 
WJuen the people ^nqeivettiat }aw% and tri^unaJs^ 
urili evert popular ,afleniblie^ jug perv^ted from 
,thfc junds : of : tlicir.^qftit^jtipn, t^ej^find- ia.thoff 
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tives to difconteht Thofe bodies, which," when 
full of life and beauty, lay in their arms, and were 
their joy and comfort, when dead and putrid, fee- 
come but the more lbathfome from remembrance 
of former endearments. A fallen gloom and fu- 
rious difofder, prevail by fits; the nation lofes its 
relifti for peace and profperity, as it did in that 
feafon of fulnefs which opened our troubles in the 
time of Charles the Firft. A fpecies of men to 
whom a (late, of order would become a fentence 
of obfcurity, are nourifhed into a dangerous mag- 
nitude by the heat of iriteftine difturbances ; and 
it is no wonder that, by a fort of firtifter piety, 
they cherifli, in their turn, the diforders which are 
the parents of all their confequence. Superficial 
obfervers confider fuch perfons as the caufeof the 
publick uneafinefs, when, in truth, they are nothing 
more than the effefl; of it. Good men look upon 
this dHtrafted fcene with forrow and indignation. 
Their hands are tied behind them. They are de- 
fpoiled of all the power which might enable* them 
to reconcile the ftrength of government with the 
rights of the people. They ftand in a moft dil- 
treffing alternative. But in the eleftion among 
evils they hope better things from temporary cori; 
fufion, than from eftablifhed fervitude. In the 
mean time, the voice of law is not to be heard. 
Fierce licentioufnefs begets violent reftraints. The 
military arm is the ibie reliance ) and then, call 

T 3 your 
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your conftitution what you pleaie, it is the fword 
that governs. The civil power, like every other 
that calls in the aid of an ally ftronger than itfel£ 
perifhes by the afliftance it receives. But the con- 
trivers of this fcherae of government will not truft 
folely to the military power; bepaufe they are cun- 
ning men* Their reftlefs and crooked fpirit drives 
them to rake in the dirt of every kind of expe- 
dient Unable to rule the multitude, they endea- 
vour to raife divifions amongft them. One mob is 
hired to deftroy another; a procedure which at 
once encourages the boldnefs of the populace, and 
jufily increafe6 their difcontent Men become pen- 
sioners of ftate on account of their abilities in the 
array of riot, and the discipline of confufion. Go- 
vernment is put under the difgracefuj neceflity of 
.protecting from the feverity of the laws that very 
licentioufnefs, which the laws had been before vio- 
lated to reprefs, Every thing partakes of the origin 
-nal diforden Anarchy predominates withoutfree- 
dom, and fervitude without fubmiffion or fubordi- 
nation. Tbefe are the confequences inevitable to 
our publick peace, from the fcheme of rendering 
•the executory government at once odious and 
•feeble ; of freeing adminiftration from the constitu- 
tional and falutary controql of parliament, a,nd in* 
venting for it a new confront, unknown to thecon* 
■fHtution, an interiour cabinet; which l>rjng3 the 
whole body of government into confufion and con- 

After 
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After- having ftated, as (hor tly as I am able, the 
effects of this iyftem on our foreign affaire, on the 
policy of our government with regard, to our de- 
pendencies, a!nd on the interiour (economy of the 
commonwealth ; l there remains only, in this part 
of my defigh, to fay fomething of the grand prin^ 
ciple which firft recommended this Iyftem at court. 
The pretence was, to prevent the king from being 
enflaved by a faction, and made a prifoner in his 
clofet This icheme might have been expe&ed to 
anfwer at leaft its own end, and to indemnify the ; 
king, in his per ion al capacity, for all the confufion 
into which it has thrown his government But 
has it in reality anfwered this purpofe? I am fure, 
if it had, every affectionate fubjeft would have one 
motive for enduring with patience all the evils 
which attend it 

In order tQ come at the truth in this matter, it 
may not be amifs to confider it fomewhat in detail. 
I fpeak here of the king, and not of the crown ; 
the interefts of which we have already touched. 
Independent of that greatnefs which a king pof- 
feffes merely by being a reprefentative of the na-* 
tional dignity, the things in which he may have an 
individual intereft feem to be thefe ;— wealth accu- * 
mulated ; wealth fpent in magnificence, pleafure, 
or beneficence; perfonal rei'peft and attention; 
and above all, private eafe and repofe of mind. 
Thefe compoib the inventory of profperous cir- 

T 4 cumftances, 
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cumft&nces, whether they regard a prince or a fub? 
jeft; their enjoyments differing only in the fcale 
upon which they are formed, 

Suppofe then we were to a(k, whether the king 
has been richer than his predeceffors in accumu- 
lated wealth, fince the eftabliihment of the plan of 
favouritifm? I believe it will be found that the 
pifture of royal indigence which our court has 
prefented until this year, has been truly humi- 
liating. Nor has it been relieved from this un- 
feemly diftrefs, but by means which have hazarded 
the afFeftion of the people, and ihaken their con- 
fidence in parliament If the publick treafures 
Jiad beep exhaufted in magnificence and fplendour, 
this diftrefs would have been accounted for, and 
Jn fome meafure juftified. Nothing would be more 
unworthy of this nation, than with 3, mean and 
mechanical rule, to mete out the fplendour of the 
crown. Indeed I have found very few perfons dif- 
pofed to fo ungenerous a procedure. But the ge- 
nerality of people, it muft be confeffed, do feel a 
good deal mortified, when they compare the wants 
of the court with its expences. They do not be- 
hold the caufe of this diftrefs in any part of ths 
apparatus of royal magnificence. Ip all this, they 
fee nothing but the operations of parfimony, at- 
tendee} with all the confequences of profufionv 
Nothing expended, nothing faved. Their, wonder. 

is increafed by their knowledge* that; feefides the 

. « . •* 
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revenue fettled on his majefty's civil lift tq the 
amount of 800,000/. a year, he has a farther aid, 
from a large penfion lift, near 90,000/. a year, in 
Ireland ; from the produce of the dutchy of Lan- 
cdfter (which we are told has been greatly im- 
proved); from the revenue of the dutchy of Corn- 
Wall i from the American quit rents; from the 
four and a half per cent, duty in the Leeward 
Iflands; this laft worth to be fure confiderably 
more than 40,000/. a year. The whole is certainly 
not much fhort of a million annually. 

Thefe are revenues within the knowledge and 
cognizance of our national councils. We have no 
dire6l right to examine into the receipts from his 
naajeftys German dominions, and the bifhoprick 
of Ofnaburg. This is unqueftionably true. But 
that which is not within the province of parlia- 
ment, is yet within the fphere of every man's own 
reflexion. If a foreign prince refided amongft us, 
the ftate of his revenues could not fail of becoming 
the fubjeft of our Speculation. Filled with an 
anxious concern for whatever regards the welfare 
of our foveireign, it is impoffible, in conlidering 
the miferable circumftances into which he has beeri 
brought, that this obvious topick fhould be en- 
tirely pafled over. There is an opinion universal, 
thstt thefe revenues produce fomething not incon- 
siderable,* clear of all charges and eftabliftiments* 
This produce the people do not believe to b% 

hoarded, 
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hoarded, nor pferceive to be fpent It is accounted 
for in the only manner it can, by fuppofing that it 
is drawn away, for the fupport of . that court fac- 
tion, which, whilft it dittreffes the nation, impo- 
verifhes the prince in every one of his refources. 
I once more caution the reader, that I do not urge 
this confideration concerning the foreign revenue, 
as if I fuppofed we had a dire& right to examine 
into the expenditure of any part of it ; but folely 
for the purpofe of fliewing how little this fyftem 
of favourrtifm has been advantageous tp- the mo- 
narch himfelf ; which, without magnificence, has 
funk him into a Hate of unnatural poverty; at the 
fame time that he poffeffed every means of afflux 
ence, from ample revenues, both in this country, 
and in other parts of his dominions. 

Has this fyftem provided better for the treatment 
becoming his high and facred c^arafter, and fe- 
cured the king from thofe difgufts attached to the 
neceflity of employing men who are not perfonally 
agreeable ? This is a topick upon which for many 
reafons I could wifh to be filent; but the pretence 
of fecuring againft fuch caufes of uneafinefs, is th§ 
corner-ftone of the- court party. It has however fo 
happened, that if I were to fix upon any one point, 
in which this fyftem has been more particularly 
ind fliamefully blameable, the efFe&s which it has 
produced would juftify me in choofing for that 
point its tendency to degrade the peribnftl dignity 

of 



of the fovereign, and; to ^kpofe him to ft- thoufand 
contradictions and piortifications. It is -but too 
evident in what manner thefe* projectors of royal 
greatnefs have fulfilled all their magnificent pro? 
mifes. Without recapitulating all the circum- 
ftances of the reign, every one of which is more 
or lefs a melancholy proof of the truth of what I 
have advanced, let us confider the language of the 
court but a few years ago, concerning moft of the 
perfons now in the external adminiftration : let 
me alk, whether any enemy to the perfonal feel- 
ings of the fovereign, could poffibly contrive a 
keener inftrument of mortification, and degrada* 
tion of all dignity, than almoft every part and 
jnember of the prefent arrangement ? nor, in the 
whole dourfe of our hiftory, has any compliance 
with the will of the people ever been known to 
extort from any prince a greater contradi&ion to 
all his own declared affections and diflikes than 
that which is now adopted, in direct oppofition to 
every thing the people approve and defire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatnefs has beea 
more than once advifed to fubmit to certain ctinr 
defcenfions towards individuals, which have been 
denied to the entreaties of a nation. For the 
meaneft and moft dependent inftrument of this fyf- 
tem knows, that there are hours when its exiftence 
may depfend upon -his adherence to it; and he 
takes his advantage accordingly. Indeed it is a 

law 
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ikw of nature, that whoever is neceffary to what 
wehave made our objeft, is fure in fome way, or 
in fome time or other, to become our maften All 
this however is fubmitted to, in order to avoid that 
monftrous evil of governing in concurrence jvith 
the opinion of the people. For it feems to be \^\d 
down as a maxim, that a king has fome fort of ih- 
tereft in giving uneafinefs to his fubjefts : that all 
who are pleafing to them, are to be of courfe dif- 
agreeable to him : that as ibon as the perfons who 
are odious at court are known to be odious to the 
people, it is {hatched at as a lucky occafion of 
(howering down upon them all kinds of emolu- 
ments and honours. None are confidered as weljr 
wiihers to the crown, but thofe who advife to fome 
unpopular courfe of aftion ; none capable of ferv- 
ing it, but thofe who are obliged to call at every 
inftant upon all its power 'fop the fafety of their 
lives. None are fuppofed to be fit priefts in the 
temple pf government, but the perfons who are 
compelled to fly into it for fan&uary. Such is the 
effeBt of this refined projeft; fuch is ever the re- 
fult of all the contrivances which are ufed to free 
men from the fervitude of their reafon, and from 
the neceffity of ordering their affairs according to 
their evident interefts. Thefe contrivances oblige 
them to run into a real and ruinous fervitude, m 
order to avoid a fuppofed reftrainj; that might be 
attended with advaijjbige; 

If 
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If therefore this fyftem has fo ill anfwered its own 
grand pretence of faving the king from the necef- 
fity of employing perfons difagreeable to him, has 
it given more peace and tranquillity to his majefty's 
private hours ? No, moft certainty. The father of 
his people cannot poffibly enjoy repofe, while his 
family is in fuch a fiate of diftraftion. Then what 
has the crown or the king profited by all this fine- 
wrought fcheme ? Is he more rich, or more fplen- 
did, or more powerful, or more at his eafe, by fo 
many labours and contrivances? Have they not 
beggared his exchequer, tamifhed the fplendour of 
his court, /funk his dignity, galled his feelings, dif- 
compofed the whole order and happinefs of his pri; 
vate life ? x 

It will be very hard, I believe, to ftate in what 
refpeft the king has profited by that fa&ion which 
prefumptuoufly choofe to call themfelves his friends. 

If particular men had growi} into an attachment^ 
by the diftinguiftied honour of the fociety of their 
fovereign ; and, by being the partakers of his 
amufements, came fometimes to prefer fh$ gratifi- 
cation of his perfonal inclinations to the fupport 
•of his high character, the thing would be very na- 
tural, and it would be excufable enough. But the 
pleafant part of the ftqry is, that thefeking'sfrienqq 
have no more ground for ufurping fuch a title, 

v tr ft „■ * ' 

than, a refident freeholder in Cumberland or. in 
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Cornwall. They are only known to their fover 

., reign 
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reign by killing his hand, for the offices, penfiongf, 
and grants, into which they have deceived his be- 
nignity. May no ftorm ever come, which will 
put the firmnefs of their attachment to the proof; 
and which, in the midft of confufions, and terrours, 
and fufferirigs, may demonftrate the eternal differ- 
ence between a true and fevere friend to the mo- 
narchy, and a flippery fycophant of the court ! 
Quantum bifida fcurrce diftabit amicus. 

So far I have confidered the effeft of the court 
fyftem, chiefly as it operates upon the executive 
government, on the temper of the people, and on 
the happinefs of the fovereign. It remains, that 
we ihould confider, with a little attention, its ope- 
ration upon parliament. 

Parliament was indeed the gr^at objeQ: of all 
thefe politicks, the end at which they aimed, as well 
as the initrument by which they were to operate* 
But, before parliament could be made fubfervient 
to a fyftem, by which it was to be degraded from 
the dignity of a national council, into a mere mem- 
ber of the court, it mult be greatly changed from 
its original charafter. 

In fpeaking of this body, I have my eye chiefly^ 
iDn the houfe of commons. I hope I fhall be in- 
dulged in a few obfervations on the nature and 
charafter of that affembly ; not with regard to its 
legal form and power, but to itsjpirit, and to the 
purpofes it is meant to anfwer in the constitution* 
9 r lhs 
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' . Th^e houfe of commons was f&ppofed originally 
tp hem part ofthejimtjling governtneti toft his coun- 
try. It was confider^d as a controul, iffuing tome* 
diatety from the people^ and fpeedily to be refolved 
into the mafa from whence it arofe* In this re- 
fpeft, it was In the Jiighenpart of government what 
juries .are in the lower.. The capacity of a magi- 
ftrate being tranfitory, and that of a citizen perma- 
nent, the ri&t&r capacity k was hoped would of 
courfe pr^ponde^fe in all difcuffions, not only be- 
tween the people and the ftanding authority of the 
xrawn^bufcbetween the people and the fleeting au- 
thority of i the houfe of commons itfelf. It was 
hoped that; being of a middle nature between fub- 
jeft and government, they would feel with a more 
tender and a nearer intereft every tiring that con- 
cerned the. people, than the other remoter and 
more permanent parts of legiflature. '> 

Whatever alterations time and the neceffary ac* 
cprnigpdation of bufinefs may have introduced, 
' this jQhara&er can never be fuftained) untels the 
M hottfe!)of commons fhall be made to bear fome 
fiamj>ra£ the aftual difpofition of the people at 
i*rg$; Itjwould (among publick misfortunes) b6 aft 
evil- more natural and tolerable, that the houfe -of 
commons fhould be infe&ed with every epidemical 
phrenfy of the people, as this would indicate fome 
consanguinity, fome fympathy of nature with theifr 
constituents, than that they ihould in all cafes b* 

wholly 
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wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of 
the people out of doors. By this want of fympathy 
they would ceafe to be a houfe of commons. For 
it is not the derivation of, the power of that 
houfe from the people, which makes it in a diftinft 
fenfe their representative. The king is the repre* 
fentative of the people; fo are the lords ; fo are 
the judges. They all are truftees for the people, 
as well as the commons ; becaufe no power is gi- 
ven for the folefake of the holder; and although 
government certainly h an inftitution of divine 
authority, yet its forms, and the perfons who ad-» 
Dttinifter it, all originate from the peopled 
, A popular origin cannot therefore be the chaw> 
terij&jcpl'. diftin&iott of & {popular reprefentative. 
This belongs: equally to all . parts of government; 
&nd in all forms* .The virtue, fpirit, and efience 
of a houfe of commons confifts in its being the *ex* 
pcefs iiftagei.of the feelings, of the nation. It was 
B.Qt inftituted to. be a controul upon the people/ ad 
pfvlajte it lia* been: taught, by a doctrine of th& 
inoft pernicious tendency* J t was defigned' a* ft 
.confarovjl J $r the people. Other inftitutions hav£ 
been formed :ft>i* #10 Jttirppfe of • checking, popular 
exceifes^ ai}d;th§y are, I apprehend, fully adequate 
^ the|r oUjecl.; ^ If not, they ought to be made fo. 
The hqufq of commons, as it was never intended 
for the fuppprt of peace and fubordination* is mi- 
ferably. apppintad for that fervice; having no 

ftronger 
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ftronger weapon than its mace, and tio better of- 
ficer 4 than its ferjeant at arms, which it can com- 
mand of its own proper authority. A vigilant and 
jealous eye over executory and judicial magiftracy ; 
an anxious care of publick money, an opennefs, 
approaching towards facility, to publick complaint: 
thefe feem to be the true chara&erifticks of a 
houfe of commons. But an addreffing houfe of 
commons, and a petitioning nation; a houfe of 
commons full of confidence, when the nation is 
plunged in defpair ; in the utmoft harmony with 
minifters, whom the people regard with the utmoft 
abhorrence ; who vote thanks, when the publick 
opinion calls upon them for impeachments ; who 
are eager to grant, when the general voice de- 
mands account ; who, in all difputes between the 
people and adminiftration, prefume againft the 
people ; who puniih their diforders, but refufe even 
to inquire into the provocations to them ; this is 
an unnatural, a monftrous ftate of things in this 
conftitution. Such an afiembly may be a great, 
wife, awful fenate ; but it is not to any popular 
purpofe a houfe of commons. This change from 
an immediate ftate of procuration and delegation 
to a courfe of afting as from original power, is the 
way in which all the popular magiftracies in the 
world have been perverted from their purpofes. 
It is indeed their greateft and fometimes their in- 
curable corruption. For there is a material dif- 
Vol. II. U tinaion 
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tmftion between that corruption by which parti- 
cular points are carried againft reafon, (this is a 
thing which cannot be prevented by human wif- 
dom, and is of lefs confequence) and the corrup- 
tion of the principle itfelf. For then the evil is 
not accidental, but fettled. The diftemper becomes, 
the natural habit. 

For my part, I ftiall be compelled to conclude 
the principle of parliament to be totally corrupted, 
and therefore its ends entirely defeated, when I fee- 
two fymptoms ; firft, a rule of indifcrirainate fup- 
port to all minifters; becaufe this deftroys the 
very end of parliament as a controul, and is a ge- 
neral previous fan&io» to mifgovernment ; and 
fecondly, the fetting up any claims adverfe to the 
right of free ele&ion; for this tends to fubvert the 
legal authority by which the houfe of commons 
fits. 

I know that, fince the Revolution, along with 
many dangerous, many ufeful powers of govern- 
ment Tiave been weakened. It is ablblutely ne- 
ceffary to have frequent recourfe to the legiflature. 
Parliaments muft therefore fit every year, and for 
great part of the year. The .dreadful dilbrders of 
frequentele&ionshave alibneceffitated a feptennial 
initead of a triennial duration. Thefe circum- 
ftances, I mean the conftant habit of authority, and 
the unfrequency of eleftions, have tended very 
mueh to draw the houfe of commons towards the 

2 character 
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chara6ier of a ftanding fenate. It is a diforder 
which has arifen from the cure of greater difor- 
ders ; it has arifen from the extreme difficulty of 
reconciling liberty under a monarchial govern- 
ment, with external ftrength and with internal 
tranquillity* 

It is very clear that we cannot free ourfelves en- 
tirely from this great inconvenience ; but I would 
not increafe an evil, becaufe I was not able to re- 
move it ; and becaufe it was not in my power to 
keep the houfe of commons religioufly true to its 
firft principles, I would not argue for carrying it 
to a total oblivion of them. This has been the 
great fcheme of power in our time. ' They who 
will not conform their gonduft to the publick good, 
and cahnot fupport it by the prerogative of the 
crown, have adopted a new plan. They have to- 
tally abandoned the fliattered and old-fafhioned 
fortrefs of prerogative, and made a lodgement in 
the ftrong hold of parliament itfelf. If they have 
any evil defign to which there is no ordinary legal 
power commenfurate, they bring it into parlia- 
ment. In parliament the whole is executed from 
the beginning to the end. In parliament the power 
of obtaining their object is abfolute; and the fafety 
in the proceeding perfefl: ; no rules to confine* no 
after-reckonings to terrify. Parliament cannot 
with any great propriety punifh others, for things 
in which they themfelves have been accomplices. 

US Thus 
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Thus the controul of parliament upon the execu- 
tory power is loft; becaufc parliament is made to 
partake in every coniidcrable act of government. 
Impeachment^ that great guardian of the purity 
of the constitution, is in danger of being lojt, 
even to the idea of it. 

Cy this plan ieveral important ends are anfwered 

m 

to the cabal. If the authority of parliament fujv 
ports iticlf, the credit of every a6l of government 
which they contrive, is faved ; but if the aQt be 
lb very odious that the whole ftreugth of parlia- 
ment is inefficient to recommend it, then parlia- 
ment is itfelf discredited; and this dif credit in- 
creafes more and more that indifference to the 
conftitution, which it is the conftant aim of its 
enemies, by their abufe of parliamentary powers, 
to render general .among the people., Whenever 
parliament is perfuaded to all u me the offices of 
executive government, it will lofe all the confi- 
dence, love, and veneration, which it has ever en- 
joyed whilft it was fuppofed the corrective and 
controul of the acting powers of the ftate. This 
would be the event, though its conduft in fudi a 
perverfion of its functions Ihould be tolerably juit 
and moderate; but if it Ihould be iniquitous, 
violent, full of paffion, and full of faCtion, it 
would be confidcred as the moft intolerable of all 
the modes of tyranny. 

For a confiderable time this feparation of the re- 

.prefentatives 
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preventatives from their conftituents went on with 
a filent progrefs ; and had thofe, who conduced 
the plan for their total reparation, been perfons of 
temper and abilities any way equal to the magni- 
tude of their deimn, the fuccefs would have been 
infallible : but by their precipitancy they have laid 
it open in all its nakqdnefs ; the nation is alarmed 
at it; : and the event may not be pleafant to the 
contrivers of the fcheme. In the kft feffion, the 
corps called the Jung's friends made an hardy at- 
tempt all at once, to alter the right of eleSion 
itfelf; to put it into the power of the houfe of 
commons to difable any perfon difagreeable to 
them from fitting in parliament, without any other 
rule than their own pleafure; to make incapa- 
cities, either general for defcriptions of men, 
or particular for individuals; and to take into 
their body, perfons who avowedly had never been 
cholcn by the majority of^ legal eleftors, nor 
agreeably to any known rule of law. 

The arguments upon which this claim was 
founded arid combated, are not my bufmefs here. 
Never has a fubjeft been more amply and more 
learnedly handled, nor upon one fide in my opinion 
more fatisfaftorily ; they who are not convinced 
by what is already -written would not receive con- 
viftion though one arofe from the dead. 
• I too have thought on this fubjeft : Jbut my piir- 
pofe here, is only to confider it as a part of the fa- 
ll 3 vourite 
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vourite project of government ; to oWerve on the 
motives which led to it ; and to trace its political 
confequences. 

A violent rage for the punilhment of Mr. Wilkes 
was the pretence of the whole. This gentleman, 
by fetting himfelf ftrongly in opposition to the 
court cabal, had become at once an objeft of their 
perfecution, and of the popular favour. The ha- 
tred of the court party purfuing, and the counte- 
nance of the people protefting him, it very foon 
became not at all a queftion on the man, but a trial 
of Strength between the two parties. . The advan- 
tage of the vifitory in this particular conteft was 
the prefent,. but not the only, nor by any means 
the principal, obje6L Its operation upon the cha- 
racter of the houfe of commons was the great 
point in view. The point to be gained by the cabaL 
was this ; that a precedent fhould be eftablilhed, 
tending to fhew, That the favour of the people was 
not Jo fare a road as the favour of the court even to 
popular honours and popular trujis. A ftrenuous 
refiftance to every appearance of lawlefe power ; a 
fpirit of independence carried to fome degree of 
enthufiafm; an inquifitive charafter to difcover, 
and a bold one to difplay, ev^ry corruption and 
every errour of government; thefe are the .qualities 
which recommend a man to a feat in the houfe of 
commons, in open and merely popular elections. 
An indolent and fubmiffive difpofition ; a difpo- 

fition 
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fition to think charitably of all the a&ions of men 
in power, and to live in a mutual intercourfe of 
favours with them ; an inclination rather to coun- 
tenance a ftrong ufe of authority, than to bear any 
fort of licentioufnefs on th^ p&rt of the people ; 
theie are unfavourable qualities in a» open ele&ion. 
for members of parliament. 

The inftanQ; which carries the people towards 
the choice of the former, is juftified by reafon; fe^? 
■caufe a man of fuch a charaSter, even in its exor- 
bitances, does not direSJy contradict the purpofes 
of a truft, the en&pf which is a controul on power. 
The latter chara&er, aven when it is not in its ex- 
treme, will execute this truft but very imperfe&ly ; 
and, if deviating to the leaft excefs, will certainly 
fruftrate inftead of forwarding the purpofes of a 
controul on government But when the houfe of 
commons was to be new modelled, / this principle 
was not only to be changed but reverfed, Whilft 
any errours committed in fupport of power were 
left to the law, with every advantage of favour- 
able conftru&ion, of mitigation, and finally of par- 
don ; all exceffes on the fide of liberty, or in pur- 
fuit of popular favour, or in defence of popular 
rights and privileges, were not only to be puniflied 
by the rigour of the known law, but by a di/cre- 
tionary proceeding which brought on the lofsoftke 
popular object itfelf. Popularity was to be rendered, 
if not dire6tly penal, at leaft highly dangerous. 

U4 The 
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The favour of the people might lead even to a dis- 
qualification of reprefenting them. Their odium 
might become, ftrained through the medium of 
two or three conftru&ions, the means of fitting as 
the truftee of all that was dear to them. This is 
punilhing the offence in the offending part Un- 
til this time, the opinion of the people, through 
the power of an afTembly, ftill in fome fort popu- 
• l*r, led to the greateft honours and emoluments in 
the gift of the crown. Now the principle is re- 
verfed ; and the favour of the court is the only 
Aire way of obtaining and holding thofe honours 
which ought to be in the difyofal of the people. 

It fignifies very little how this matter may be 
quibbled away. Example, the only argument of 
effeft in civil life, demonftrates the truth of my 
propofition. Nothing can alter my opinion con- 
cerning the pernicious tendency of this example, 
until I fee fome man for his indiicretion in the 
fupport of power, for his violent and intemperate 
fervility, rendered ' incapable of fitting in parlia- 
ment. For as it now ftands, the fault of over- 
ftraining popular qualities, and, irregularly if j'ou 
pleafe, afierting popular privileges, has led to dif- 
qualification ; the oppofite fault never has pro- 
duced the flighted . punifhment. Refiftance to 
power, has Ihut the door of the houfe of commons 
to one man ; obfequioufnefs and fervility, to none- 
Not that I would encourage popular diforder, 

or 
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or any diforder. But I would leave fuch offences 
to the law, to be punifhed in meafure and propor- 
tion. The laws of this country are for the moft 
part conftituted, and wifely fo, for the general ends 
of government, rather than for the prefervation 
of our particular liberties. Whatever therefore is 
done in fupport of liberty, by perfons not in pub- 
lick truft, or not afting merely in that truft, is 
liable to be more or lefs out of the ordinary courfe 
of the law ; and the law itfelf is fufficient to ani- 
madvert upon it with great feverity. Nothing in- 
deed can hinder that fevere letter from crufhing 
us, except the temperaments it may receive from 
a trial by jury. But if the habit prevails of going 
beyond the lazi\ and fuperfeding this judicature, of 
carrying offences, real or fuppofed, into the legifla- 
tive bodies, who fliall eftablilh themfelves into 
courts of criminal equity (fo the Jiar chamber has 
been called by Lord Bacon), all the evils of the 
Jiar chamber are revived. A large and liberal con- 
struction in aicertaining offences, and a discretion- 
ary power in punifhing them, is the idea of cri- 
minal equity ; which is in truth a monfter in juris- 
prudence. It fignifies nothing whether a court 
for this purpofe be a committee of council or a 
houfe of commons, or a houfe of lords; the li- 
berty of the fubjeffc will be equally Subverted by 
it. The true end and purpofe of that houfe of 

parliament 
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parliament which entertains fuch a jurifdi&ion will 

be deftroyed by it 

I will not believe, what no other man living be- 
lieves, that Mr. Wilkes was punifhed for the in- 
decency of his publications, or the impiety of his 
ranfacked clofet If he had fallen in a common 
(laughter of libellers and blafphemers, I could well 
believe that nothing more was meant than was 
pretended. But when I fee that, for years to- 
gether, full as impious, and perhaps more danger- 
ous writings to religion and virtue and order, have 
not been punifhed, nor their authors discounte- 
nanced ; that the moft audacious libels on royal 
majefty have puffed without notice ; that the moft 
treasonable inveftives againft the laws, liberties, 
and conititution of the country, have not met with 
the flighted animadverfion ; I nmft confider this 
as a fhocking and ihamelefs pretence. Never did 
an envenomed fcurrility againft every thing facred 
and civil, puhlick and private, rage through the 
kingdom with fuch a furious and unbridled li- 
cence. All this while the peace of the nation muft 
be {ha ken, to ruin one libeller, and to tear from 
the populace a fingle favourite. 

Nor is it that vice merely fkulks in an obfeure 
and contemptible impunity. Does not the pub- 
lick behold with indignation, perfons not only ge- 
nerally fcandalous in their lives, but the identical 

perfons 
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perfons who, by their fociety, their inftruSaon, 
their example, their encouragement, have drawn 
this man into the very faults which have furailhed 
the cabal with a pretence for his perfecution, load- 
ed with every kind of favour, honour, and dif- 
tin&ion, which a court can beftow ? Add but the 
crime of fervility (thefadum crimen fervitutis) to 
every other crime, and the whole mafs is imme- 
diately tranfmuted into virtue, and becomes the 
juft fubjeft of reward and honour. When there- 
fore I refleft upon this method purfued by the' ca- 
bal in diftributing rewards and punifhments, I muft 
conclude that Mr. Wilkes is the objeft of perfect}* 
tion, not on account of what he has done in com- 
mon with others who are the obje&s of reward, 
but for that in which he differs from many of 
them : that he is purfued for the fpirited difpa- 
fitions which are blended with his vices ; for fus 
unconquerable firmnefs, for his refolute, indefati- 
gable, ftrenuous refiftance againftpppreflion. 

In this cafe, therefore, it was not the man that 
was to b§ punifhed, nor his faults that were to be 
discountenanced. Oppofition to a&s of power was 
to be marked by a kind of civil profcription. The 
popularity which fhould arife from fuch an oppo- 
fition was to be fhewn unable to protect it The' 
qualities by which court is made to the people, 
were to render every fault inexpiable, and every 
errour irretrievable. The qualities by which court is 

made 
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made to power, were to cover and to fan&ify every 
thing. He that will have a fure and honourable 
feat in the houfe of commons, muft take care how 
he adventures to cultivate popular qualities; other- 
wife he may remember the old maxim, Breves et 
infaiiftos populi Romani amoves. If, therefore, a 
purfuit of popularity expofe a man to greater dan- 
gers than a diipofition to fervility, the principle 
which is the life and foul of popular elections will 
perifh out of the confutation. 

It behoves the people of England to confider 
kow the houfe of commons, under the operation 
of thefe examples muft of neceffity be conftituted. 
On the fide of the court will be, all honours, of- 
fices, emoluments ; every fort of perfonal gratifi- 
cation to avarice or vanity; and what is of more 
moment to moft gentlemen, the means of grow- 
ing, by innumerable petty fervices to individuals, 
into a fpreading intereft in their country. On the 
other hand, let us fuppofe a perfon unconnected 
with the court, and in oppofition to its fyftem. 
For his own perfon, no office, or emolument, or 
title ; no promotion ecclefiaftical, or civil, or mi- 
litary, or naval, for children, or brothers, or kin- 
dred. In vain an expiring intereft in a borough 
calls for offices, or fniall livings, for the children 
df mayors, and aldermen, and capital burgeffes. 
His court rival has them all. He can do an infinite 
number of aQs of generofity and kindnefs, and 

even 
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even of publick fpirit. He can procure indemnity 
from quarters. He can procure advantages in 
trade. He can get pardons for offences. He can 
obtain a thoufand favours, and avert a thoufand 
evils. He may, while he betrays every valuable 
intereft of the kingdom, be a benefa6kor, a patron, 
U father^ a guardian angel, to his borough. The 
unfortunate independent member has nothing to 

* 

offer, but harlh refufal, or pitiful excufe, or de- 
fpondent reprefentation of an hopelefs intereft. 
Except from his private fortune, in which he may 
be equalled, perhaps exceeded, by his court com- 
petitor, he has no way of fhewing any one good 
quality, or of making a fingle friend. In the houfe, 
he votes for ever in a difpirited minority. If he 
fpeaks, the doors are locked. A body of loqua- 
cious place-men go out to tell the world that all 
he aims at is to get into office. If he has not the 
talent of elocution, which is the cafe of many as 
wife and knowing men as any in the houfe, he is 
liable to all thefe inconveniencies, without the eclat 
which attends upon any tolerably fuccefsful exer- 
tion of eloquence. Can we conceive a more dif- 
couraging poft of duty than this? Strip it of the 
poor reward of popularity; fuffer even the ^xceffes 
committed in defence of the popular intereft, to 
become a ground for the majority of that houfe to 
form a difqualification out of the line of the law, 
and at their pleafure, attended not only with the 

loft 
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lofs of the franchife, but with every kind of per- 
fonal difgrace. — If this lhall happen, the people 
of this kingdom may be affured that they cannot 
be firmly or faithfully ferved by any man. It is 
out of the nature of men and things that they 
fhould; and their prefumption will be equal to 
their folly if they expeQ; it. The powey of the 
people, within the laws, muft fhew itfelf fufficient 
to proteft every reprefentative in the animated 
performance of his duty, or that duty cannot be 
performed. The houfe of commons can never be 
a controul on other parts of government unlefs 
they are controuled themfelves by their conftitu- 
ents; and unlefs thefe conftituents poffefs fome 
right in the choice of that houfe, which it is not 
in the power of that houfe to take away. If they 
fuffer this power of arbitrary incapacitation to 
ftand, they have utterly perverted every other 
power of the houfe of commons. The late pro- 
ceeding, I will not fay, is contrary to law; it muji 
be fo; for the power which is claimed cannctt, by 
any poffibi^ity, be a legal power iri any limited 
member of government. 

The power which they claim, of declaring inca- 
pacities, would not be above the juft claims of a 
final judicature, if they had not laid it down as a 
leading principle, that they had no rule in the ex- 
ercife of this claim, but their own difcrction. Not 
one of their abettors has ever undertaken to aflign 

the 
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the principle of unfitnefs, the fpecies or degree of 
delinquency, on which the houife of commons will 
expel, nor the mode of proceeding upon it, nor the 
evidence upon which it is.eftabliftied. The direft 
confequence of which is, that the firft franchife of 
an Engliftiman, and that on which all the reft vi- 
tally depend, is to be forfeited for fome offence 
which no man knows, and which is to be proved 
by no known rule whatfoever of legal evidence. 
This is fo anomalous to our whole conftitution, • 
that I will yenture to fay, the moft trivial right 
which the fubjeft claims, never was, nor can be, 
forfeited in fuch a manner. 

The whole of their ufurpation is eftablifhed upon 
this method of arguing. We do not make laws. 
No; we do not contend for this power. We only 
declare law ; and, as we are a tribunal both com- 
petent and fupreme, what we declare to be law be- 
comes law, although it fhould not have been fo be- 
fore. Thus the circumftance of having no appeal 
from their jurifdiftion is made to imply that they 
have no rule in the exercife of it ; the judgment 
does not derive its validity from its conformity to 
the law; but prepofteroufly the law is made to at- 
tend on the judgment; and the rule of the judg- 
ment is no other than the occajional will of the 
houfe. An arbitrary difcretion leads, legality fol- 
lows; which is juft the very nature and defcription 
of a legiflative aft. 

This 
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This claim in their hands was no barren theory. 
It was purfued into its utmoft confequences ; and 
a dangerous principle has begot a correfpondent 
practice. A fyftematick fpirit has been fhewn upon 
both fides. The eleftors of Middlefex chofe a per- 
fon whom the houfe of commons had voted inca- 
pable ; and the houfe of commons has taken in a 
member whom the eleftors of Middlefex had not 
chofen. By a conftruftion on that legiflative 
power which had been affumed, they declared that 
the true legal fenfe of the county was contained in 
the minority, on that occafion ; and might, on a 
refinance to a vote of incapacity, be contained in 
any minority. 

When any conftru&ion of law goes againft the 
fpirit of the privilege it was meant to fupport, it is 
a vicious conftruftion. It is material to us to be 
reprefented really and bona fide, and not in forms, 
in types, and lhadows, and fifitions of law- The 
right of election was not eftablifhed merely as a 
matter of form, to fatisfy fome method and rule of 
technical reafoning; it was not a principle which 
might fubftitute a Titius or a Maevius, a John Doe 
or Richard Roe, in the place of a man fpecially 
chofen; not a principle which was juft as well fa- 
tisfied with one man as with another. It is a right, 
the effe6fc of which is to give to the people, that 
man, and that man only, whom by their voices, ac- 
tually, not conftru&ively given, they declare that 
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they know, efteem, love, and truft. This fight is 
a matter within their own power of judging and 
feeling ; not an ens rationis and creature of law : 
nor can thofe devices, by which any thing elfe is 
fubftituted in the place of fuch an aftual choice, 
anfwer in the leaft degree the end of reprefentation. 

I know that the courts of law have made as 
ftrained conftrufitions in other cafes. Such is the 
conltruftion in common recoveries. The method 
of conftru&ion which in that cafe gives to the per- 
foris in remainder, for their fecurity and represen- 
tative, the door-keeper, cryer, or fweeper of the 
court, or fome other ftiadowy bdng without fub- 
ftance or effect, is a fiftion of a very coarfe texture. 
This was however fuffered, by the acquiefcence of 
the whole kingdom, for ages, becaufe the evafion 
of the old ftatute of Weftminfter, which authorized 
perpetuities, had more fenfe and utility than the 
law which was evaded. But an attempt to turn 
the right of eleftion into fuch a farce and mockery 
as a fi&itious fine and recovery, will, I hope, have 
another fate ; becaufe the laws which give it are 
infinitely dear to us, and the evafion is infinitely 
contemptible. 

The people indeed have been told, that this 
.power of difcretionary disqualification is veiled 
in hands that they may truft, and who will be fum 
not to abufe it to their prejudice. Until 1 find 
Something in this argument; differing from that on 
, Vol. II. X which 
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which every mode of defpotifm has been defend- 
ed, I fhall not be inclined to pay it any great com- 
pliment The people are fatisfied to truft them- 
felves with the exercife of their own privileges, 
and do not defire this kind intervention of the 
houfe of commons to free them from the burthen. 
They are certainly in the right They ought not 
to truft the houfe of commons with a power over 
their franchifes : becaufe the confutation, which 
placed two other co-ordinate powers to controul 
it, repofed no fuch confidence in that body. It 
were a folly well deferving fervitude for its punifh- 
ment, to be full of confidence where the laws are 
full of diftruft ; and to give to a houfe of com- 
mons, arrogating to its fole refolution the moft 
harlh and odious part of legiflative authority, that 
degree of fubmiffion which is due only to the le- 
giflature itfelf. 

When the houfe of commons, in an endeavour 
to obtain new advantages at the expence of the 
other orders of the ftate, for the benefit of the 
commons at large, have purfued ftrong ineafures ; if 
it were not juft, it was at leaft natural, that the 
conftituents Ihould connive at all their proceed- 
ings; becaufe we were ourfelves ultimately to pro- 
fit But when this fubmiffion is urged to us, in a 
cohteft between the reprefentatives and ourfelves^ 
and where nothing can be put into their fcale 
which is not taken from ours, they fancy us to be 

. children 
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c&ildren when they tell us they are our repre* 
fentatives, our own flejh and bloqd, and that all 
the ftripes they give us are for pur good. The 
very defire of that body to have fitch. a truft cpn^ 
trary to law repofed in diem, Ihews that they ar$ 
not worthy of it. They certainly will abufe it ; 
becaufe all men poffefled of an uncontroujed chf* 
cretionary power leading to the aggrandisement 
and profit of their own body have always abufe^ 
it : and I fee no particular fanftity in our times, 
that is at all likely, by a miraculous operation, tg 
pverrule the courfe of nature. 

But we muft purpofely fliut our eyes, if we coivr 
fidex this matter merely as a conteft between the 
houfe of commons and the electors. The trye 
conteft is between the electors of the kingdom an4 
the crown; the crown fc€ting by an inftruin^ntaj 
houfe of cpmmons. It is precifely the fame, wh_e<- 
ther the ministers of the crown can difqualify by 
a depejideat houfe of commons, or by a depen- 
dent court ofjiar chamber, or by a dependent couit 
of king's bench. If once members* of parliament 
can be practically convinced, that they do not de- 
pend on the affection or opinion of the people for 
their political being, they will give theipfelves over, 
without jeven an appearance of referve, to the in- 

■ 

fluence of the court 

Indeed, a parliament unconne6bed with the peo- 
ple, is eifential to a niiniftry unconnected with the 

X 2 s people ; 
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people; and therefore thole who faw through 
what mighty difficulties the interiour miniftry 
waded, and the exterior were dragged, in this 
bufinefs, will conceive of what prodigious im- 
portance, the new corps of king's men held this 
principle of occafional and perfonal incapacita- 
tion, to the whole body of their defign. 

When the houfe of commons was thus made to 
confider itfelf as the mafter of its conftituents, 
there wanted but one thing to fecure that houfe 
-fcgainft all poffible future deviation towards popu- 
larity ; an unlimited fund of money to be laid out 
according to the pleafure of the court 

To complete the feheme of bringing our court 
to a refemblance to the neighbouring monarchies, 
it was neceffary, in effeft, to deftroy thofe appro- 
priations of revenue, which feem to limit the prp- 
perty, as the other laws had done the powers, of 
the crown. An opportunity for this purpofe was 
taken, upon an application to parliament for pay- 
ment of the debts of the civil lift; which in 17 69 
had amounted to 513,000/. Such application had 
been made upon former occafions ; but to do it in 
the former manner would by no means anfwer the 
prefent purpofe. 

• Whenever the crown had come to the commons 
o defire a fupply for the difcharging of debts due 
on the civil lift; it was always afked and granted 
with one of the three following qualifications; 

fometimes 
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fometimes with all of them. Either it was ftated, 
that the revenue had been diverted from its pur- 
pofes by parliament; or that thofe duties had fallen 
fliort Qf the fum for which they were? given by 
parliament, and that the intention of the legislature 
had not been fulfilled ; or that the money required 
to difcharge the civil lift debt, was jto be raifed 
chargeable on the civil lift duties. In the reign 
of Queen Anne, the crown was found in debt. 
The leffening and granting away fome part of her 
revenue by parliament was alleged as the caufe 
of that debt, and pleaded as an equitable ground, 
fucli it certainly was, for difcharging it. It does 
not appear that the duties which were then ap- 
plied to the ordinary government produced clear 
aboye 580,000/. a year; becaufe, when they were 
afterwards granted to George the Firft, 120,000/. 
was added, to complete the whole to 700,000/. a 
year. Indeed it was then afferted, and, I have no 
doubt, truly, that for many years the net produce 
did not amount to above 550,000/., The Queens 
extraordinary charges were befides very consider- 
able ; ecjual, at leaft, to any we have known in out 
time. The application to parliament was not for 
an abfolute grant of money ; but to empower the 
Queen to raife it by borrowing upon the civil lift 
funds. 

The civil lift debt was twice paid ift the reign 
of George the Firft. The .money wa$ granted 

X 3 ' upon 
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upon the (aide plan which had been followed in the 
reign of Queen Anne. The civil lift revenue^ 
Were then mortgaged for the fum to be raifed, 
and ftood charged with the ranfom of their own 
deliverance. 

George the fecond received an addition to hi* 
divil lift. Duties were granted for the purpofe or 
rtufing 800,000/. a year. It was not until he had 
reigned nineteen years, and after the laft rebellion, 
that he called upon parliament for a difcharge of 
the civil lift debt. The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the 
neceffities of the crown. However, the extraor- 
dinary charges of government were not thought a 
ground fit to be relied on. 

A deficiency of the civil lift duties for feveral 
years before, was ftated as the principal, if not the 
fole, ground on which an application, to parlia- 
ment could be juftified. About this time the pro- 
duce of thefe duties had fallen pretty low ; and 
even upon an average of the whole reign they 
never produced 800,000/. a year clear to the trea- 
sury. 

That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : 
not only no new demands were made ; but with 
fb much good order were his revenues and ex- 
pences regulated, that, although many parts of the 
eftabliftmaent of the court wefe upon a larger and 
Arore liberal fcale than they have been fince, there 

was 
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was a confiderable fum in hand, on his deceafe, 
amounting to about 170,000/. applicable to the fer- 
vice of the civil lift of his prefent majefty. So 
that, if this reign commenced with a greate* 
charge than ufual, there was enough, and more 
than enough, abundantly to fupply all the extra* 
ordinary expence. That the civil lift fhould have 
been exceeded in the two former reigns, efpecially 
in the reign of George the Firft, was not at all 
furprifing. His revenue was but 700,000/. annu- 
ally; if it ever produced fo much clear. The pro- 
digious and dangerous difaffeftion to the very be- 
ing of the eftablifhment, and the caufe of a pre- 
tender then powerfully abetted from abroad, pro- 
duced many demands of an extraordinary nature 
both abroad and at home.- Much management and 
great expences were neceflary. But the throne of 
no prince has ftood upon more unfhaken founda- 
tions than that of his prefent majefty. 

To have exceeded the fum given for the civil 
lift, and to have incurred a debt without fpecial 
authority of parliament, was, prima facie, a crimi- 
nal a6l : as fuch, minifters ought naturally rather 
to have withdrawn it from the infpeftion, thaii to 
have expofed it to the fcrutiny, of parliament 
Certainly they ought, of themfelves, officially to 
have come armed with every fort of argument, 
which, by explaining, could excufe, a matter in it- 

X 4 felf 
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felf ef prefumptive guilt But the terrours of the 
houfe of commons are no longer for minifters. 

On the other hand the peculiar charafter of the 
houfe of commons, as truftee of the publick purfe, 
would have led them to call with a pun&ilious fo- 
licitude for every publick account, and to have exa- 
mined into them with the moft rigorous accuracy. 

The capital ufe of an accountris, that the reality 
Of the charge, the reafon of incurring it, and the 
juftice and neceflity of difcharging it, fhould all 
appear antecedent to the payment No man ever 
pays firlt, and calls for his account afterwards; be-, 
caufe he would thereby tet out of his hands the 
principal, and indeed only effectual, means of com- 
pelling a full and fair one. But, in national bufi- 
nefs, there is an additional reafon for a previous 
produftion of every account It is a check, per;: 
haps the only one, upon a corrupt and prodigal 
ufe of publick money. An account after payment 
is to no rational purpofe an account However, 
the houfe of commons thought all thcfe to be an- 
tiquated principles; they were of opinion, that 
the moft parliamentary way of proceeding was, 
to pay firft what the court thought proper to de- 
mand, and to take its chance for an examination 
into accounts at fome time of greater leifure. 

The nation had fettled 800,000/. a year on the 
crqwn, as fufficient for the fupport of its dignity, 

upon 
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upon the eftimate of its own minifters. When 
minifters came to parliament, and faid that this al- 
lowance had not been fufficient for the purpofe, 
and that they had incurred a debt of 500,000/. 
would it not have been natural for parliament firft 
to have aiked, how, and by what means, their 
appropriated allowance came to be infufficient? 
Would it not have favoured of fome attention to. 
juftice, to have feen in what periods of admini- ' 
fixation this debt had been originally incurred ; 
that they might difcover, and, if need were, ani- 
madvert on the perfons who were found the moft 
culpable ? To put their hands upon fuch articles 
of expenditure as they thought improper or excef- 
five, and to fecure, in future, againft fuch mifap- 
plication or exceeding? Accounts for any other 
purpofes are but a matter of curiofity, and no ge- 
nuine parliamentary objeft. All the accounts 
which could anfwer any parliamentary end were 
.refufed, or poftponed by previous queftions. Every 
idea of prevention was reje&ed, as conveying an 
improper fufpiGion of the minifters of the crown. 

When every leading account had been refufed, 
many others were granted with fufficient facility. 

But with great candour alfo, the houfe was in- 
formed, that hardly any of them could be ready 
until the next feffion ; fome of them perhaps not 
fo foon. But, in order firmly to eftablifli the pre- 
cedent of payment precious to account, and to form 

it 
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it into a fettled rule of the houfe, the god in the 
machine was brought down, nothing lefs than the 
wonder-working law of parliament. It was al- 
# leged, that it is the law of parliament, when any 
^demand comes from the crown, that the houfe 
muft go immediately into the committee of fupply; 
in which committee it, was allowed, that the pro- 
duftion and examination of accounts would be 
quite proper and regular. It was therefore car- 
ried, that they fhould go into the committee with- 
out delay, and without accounts, in order to exa- 
mine with great order and regularity things that 
could not poffibly come before them. After this 
ftroke of orderly and parliamentary wit and hu- 
mour, they went into the committee; and very 
generoufly voted the payment 

There was a circumftance in that debate too re- 
markable to be overlooked. This debt of the 
civil lift was all along argued upon the fame foot- 
ing as a debt of the ftate, contracted upon national 
authority. Its payment was urged as equally 
preffing upon the publick faith and honour : and 
when the whole year's account was ftated, in what 
is called the budget, the miniftry valued themfelves 
on the payment of fo much publick debt, juft as 
if they had discharged 500,000/. of navy or ex- 
chequer bills. Though, in truth, their payment, 
from the finking fund, of debt which was never 
contrafted by parliamentary authority, was, to all 
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JofeMs and purpofes, fo much debt incurred. But 
fuch is the prefent notion of publick credit, and 
payment of debt. No wonder that it produces 
iiteh effe&s. ; 

Nor was the houfe at all more attentive to a 
provident iecurity againft future, than it had been 
to a vindi&ive retrofpe6t to paft, mifmanagements. 
I ftiould have thought indeed that a minifterial 
promife, during their own continuance in office, 
might have been given, though this would have 
been but a poor Iecurity for the publick. Mr. 
Pelham gave fuch an affurance, and he kept his 
word. But nothing was capable of extorting from 
our minifters any thing which had the leaft refem^ 
blance to a promife of confining the expences of 
the civil lift within the limits which had been 
fettled by parliament This referve of theirs I look 
upon to be equivalent to the cleareft declaration, 
that they were refolved upon a contrary courfe. 

However, to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
in the fpeoch from the throne, after thanking par- 
liament for the relief fo liberally granted, the mi- 
lifters inform the two houfes, that they will m* 
deavour to confine the expences of the civil go- 
vernment — within what limits, think you? thofe 
which the law had prefcribed ? Not in the leaft — 
" fuch limits as the honour of the crown can pof- 
" fibly admit" 

Thus they eftabliflied an arbitrary ftandard for 

that 
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.that dignity which parliament had defined and li\ 
mited to a legal ftandard. They gave themfelves, 
under the lax and indeterminate idea of the honour 
of the craicjij a full loofe for all manner of diffipa- 
tion, and all manner of corruption. This arbitrary 
ftandard they were not afraid to hold out to both 
houfes ; while an idle and unoperative aft of par- 
liament, eftimating the dignity of the crown at 
800,000/. and confining it to that fum, adds to 
the number of obfolete ftatutes which load the 
ihelves of libraries without any fort of advantage 
to the people. 

After this proceeding, I fuppofe that no man 
can be fo weak as to think that the crown is li- 
mited to any fettled allowance whatfoever. For 
if the miniftry has 800,000/. p. year by the law of % 
the land ; and if by the lajv of parliament all the 
debts which exceed it are to be paid previous to • 
the produftion of any account; I prefume that 
this is equivalent to an income with no other li- . 
mits than the abilities of the fubjeQ; and the mo- 
deration of the court ; that is to fay, it is fuch an ' 
income as is poffeffed by every abfolute monarch 
in Europe. It amounts, as a perfon of great abi- 
lity faid in the debate, to an unlimited power of 
drawing upon the finking fund. Its effe& on t)le 
publick credit of this kingdom muft be obvious; 
for in vain is the finking fund the great buttrefs of 
all the reft, if it be in the power of the miniftry to 

refort 
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refort to it for the payment of any debts which 
they may choofe to incur, under the name of the 
civil lift, and through the medium of a committee, 
which thinks itfelf obliged by law to vote fupplies 
without any other account than that of the mere 
exiftence of the debt. 

Five hundred thouland pounds is aferious fum. 
But it is_ nothing to the prolifick principle upon 
which the fum w r as voted : a principle that may 
be well called, the fruitful mother of, cm hundred 
inare. Neither is the damage to publick credit of 
very great confequence, when compared with that 
which refults to publick morals and to the fafety 
of the conftitutipn^: from the exhauftlefs mine of 
corruption opened by. the precedent, and to be 
wrought'by the principle, of the late payment of 
the debts of the civil "• lift. The power of difcre- 
tionary disqualification by one law of parliament, 
and the neceffity of paying every debt of the civil 
lift by another law' of parliament, if fufFered to 
pafs unnoticed, muft eftabliih fuch a fund of re- 
wards and terrours as will make parliament the beft 
appendage and fupport of arbitrary power that 
ever was invented by the wit of man. This is felt 
The quarrel is begun between the reprefentatives 
and the people. The court faftion have at length 
committed them. 

In fuch a ftrait the wifeft may well be perplexed, 
And the boldeft ftaggered. The circumftances ate 

in 
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in a great meafure new. We have hardly any 
land-marks from the wifdom of our anceftors, to 
guide us. At beft we can only follow the fpirit of 
their proceeding in other cafes. I know the dili^ 
gence with which my observations on our pub- 
lick diforders have been made ; I am very fure of 
the integrity of the motives on which they are 
publilhed : I cannot be equally confident in any plan 
for the abfolute cure of thofe diforders, or for 
their certain future prevention. My aim is to 
bring this matter into more publick difcuffion. Let 
the iagacity of others work upon it It is not 
uncommon for medical writers to defcribe hifr 
tories of difeafes very accurately, on whofe cura 
they can lay but very little. 

The firft ideas which generally fuggeft them* 
Selves, for the cqre of parliamentary diforders, are, 
to ihorten the duration of parliaments ; find to 
difqualify all, or a great number of placemen, from 
a feat in the houfe of commons. Whatever efli- 
cacy there may be in thofe remedies, I am fure, in 
the prefent ftate of things it is impoffible to apply 
them. A restoration of the right of free ek€tipa 
ia a preliminary indifpenfable to icvery other refor- 
mation. What alterations ought afterwards to he 
made in the confutation, is a matter of deep and 
difficult refearch. 

If I wrote merely to pleafe the popular palate, 
it would- indeed be as little trp.ubiefome to me as 
^ 5 - to 
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to another, to extol thefe remedies, fo famous in 
fpeculation, but to which their greateft admirers 
have never attempted ferioufly to refort in prac- 
tice. I confefs then, that I have no fort of reli- 
&rtce upon either a triennial parliament, or a place- 
bill. With regard to the former, perhaps it might 
rather ferve to counteract, than to promote the 
ends that are propofed by it To fay nothing of 
the horrible diforders among the people attending 
frequent elections, I fhould be fearful of commit- 
ting, every three years, the independent gentle- 
men of the country into a conteft with the trea- 
fury. It is eafy to fee which of the contending 
parties would be ruined firft. Whoever has taken 
a careful view of publick proceedings, fo as to 
endeavour to ground his fpeculations on his ex- 
perience, muft have obferved how prodigioufly 
greater the power of miniftry is in the firft and 
laft feflion of a parliament, than it is in the inter- 
mediate period, when members fit a little firm on 
their feats. . The perfons of the greateft parlia- 
mentary experience, with whom I have converfed, 
did conftantly, in canvaffing the fate of queftions, 
allow fomething to the court fide, upon account ,of 
the elections depending or imminent. The evil 
complained of, if it exifts in the prefent ftatie of 
things, would hardly be removed by a triennial 
parliament: for, unlefs the influence of govern- 
ment in ele&ions caji be entirely taken away, 4he 

more 
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more frequently they return, the more they will 
ha rrafs private independence ; the more generally p- 
men. will be compelled to fly to the fettled fyftema- 
tick intereft of government, and to the refources 
of a boundlefs civil lift. Certainly fomething may 
be done, and ought to he done, towards leflening 
that influence in eleftions ; and this will be ne- 
ceffary upon a plan either of longer or ftiorter du- 
ration of parliament. But nothing can fo perfectly 
remove the evil, as not to render fuch contentions, 
too frequently repeated, utterly ruinous, firft to 
independence of fortune, and then to indepen- 
dence of fpirit, As I am only giving an opinion 
pn this point, and not at all debating it in an ad- 
verfe line, I hope I may be excufed in another ob- 
fervation. With great truth I may aver, that I 
never remember to. have talked on this fubjefi 
with any man much converfant with publick bu- 
finefs, who Confidered fhort parliaments as a real x 
improvement of the conftitution. Gentlemen, 
warm in a popular caufe, are ready enough to at- 
tribute all the declarations of fuch perfons to cor- • 
rupt motives. But the habit of affairs, if, on one 
hand, it tends to corrupt the mind, furnifties it, on 
the other, with the means of better infortnation. 
The authority of fuch perfons will always have " 
fome weight It may ftancl upon a par with the 
fpeculations of thofe who are tefs praftifed in bu- 
finefsj and who, with perhaps purer intentions, 
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have not fo effeftual means of judging. It is, be* 
fides, an effe6t of vulgar and puerile malignity to 
imagine, that every ftatefman is of courfe corrupt ; 
and that his opinion, upon every conftitutional 
point, is iblely formed upon fotfie finifter intereft. 
The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The 
fame principle guides in both ; I mean, the opinion 
which is entertained by many, of the infallibility 
of laws and regulations, in the cure of publick dii- 
tempers. Without being as unreafonably doubt* 
ful as many are unwifely confident, I will only fay, 
that this alfo is a matter very well worthy of feri- 
ous and mature reflexion. It is not eafy to fore- 
■ fee, what the effeft would be, of difconnefting with, 
parliament, the greateft part of thofe who hold 
civil employments, and of fuch mighty and im- 
portant bodies as the military and naval eftablHfr- 
ments. It were better, perhaps, that fhey fliould 
have a corrupt intereft in the forms of the confti- 
tution, than that they fhould have none at all. 
This is a queftion altogether different from the dis- 
qualification of a particular defcription of revenue 
officers, from feats in parliament ; or, perhaps, of 
all the lower forts of them from votes in ele&ions* 
In the former cafe, only the few are affefted ; in the 
latter, only the inconfiderable. - But a great offi- 
cial, a great profeffional, a great military and naval 
intereft, all neceffarily comprehending many people 
of the firft weight, ability, wealth, and fpirit, has 
Vol.IL Y been 
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been gradually formed in the kingdom, Thefe 
new jnterefts muft be let into a (hare of reprefen« 
fetion, elic pofiibly they may be inclined to deftroy 
tbofe inftitutions of which they are not permitted 
to partake. This is not a thing to be trifled withj 
nor is it every well-meaning man, that is fit to 
put his hands to it. Many other ferious confidera- 
tions occur. I do not open them here, becaufe 
they are not direftly to my purpofe; propofing 
only to give the reader fome tafte of the difficul- 
ties that attend all capital changes in the confuta- 
tion ; juft to hint the uncertainty, to fay no worfe, 
of being able to prevent the court, as long as it 
has the means of influence abundantly in its power, 
of applying that influence to parliament ; and per- 
haps, if the publick method were precluded, of 
cluing it in fome worfe and more dangerous me* 
thod. Underhand and oblique ways would be 
ftudied. The fcience of evafion, already tolerably 
underftood, would then be brought to the greateft 
perfection. It is no inconfiderable part of wifdom, 
to know how much of an evil ought to be tole- 
rated ; left, by attempting a degree of purity im- 
practicable in degenerate times and manners* ia- 
itead of cutting oft* the fubfifting ill practices, new 
corruptions might be produced for the concealment 
and fecurity of the old. It were better, undoubt- 
edly, that no influence at all could affe6t the mind 
of a member of parliament. But of al} modes of 
4 influence, 
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influence, in my opinion, a place under the go- 
vernment is the leaft disgraceful to the man whd 
holds it, and by far the, moft fafe to the country. 
I would not (hut out that fort of influence which" 
is opten ( and vifible, which is connected with the 
dignity and the fervice of the ftate, when it is not 
in my power to prevent the influence of contra&g, 
of fubfcriptions, of direQ: bribery, and thofe in- 
numerable methods of clandeiHne corruption, 
which are abundantly in the hands of the court, 
and which will be applied as long as thefe means of 
corruption, and the difpofition to be corrupted, 
have exiftence amongft us. Our conftitution ftands 
On a nice equipoife, with fteep precipices and deep 
waters upon all fides of it In removing it from 
a dangerous leaning towards one fide, there may 
be a rifk of overfetting it on the other. Etery 
project of a material change in a government fa 
complicated as ours, combined at the fame time 
with external cirqumftances ftill more complicated, 
is a matter full of difficulties ; in which a confi- 
derate man will not be too ready to decide ; a pru- 
dent man too ready to undertake ; Or an honeft 
man too ready to promife. They do not refpeft 
the publick nor themfelves, who engage for more, 
than they are fure that they ought to attempt, or 
that they are able to perform. Thefe are my fefl- 
timents, weak perhaps, but honeft and unbiaffed; 
. and fubmitted entirely to the opuuon of grave 

Y 9, men, 
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men, well affe&ed to the conftitution of their coun- 
.try, and of experience in what may beft promote 
or hurt it 

Indeed, in the fituation in which we ftand, with 
an immenfe revenue, an enormous debt, mighty 
eftablifhments, government itfelf a great banker 
and a great merchant, I fee no other way for the 
prefer vation' of a decent attention to publick in- 
tereft in the reprefentatives, but the interpojition 
of the body of the people itfelf, whenever it fhali 
appear, by fome flagrant and notorious aft, by 
Tome capital innovation, that thefe reprefentatives 
are going to over-leap the fences of the law, and 
to introduce an arbitrary power. This interpofi- 
tion is a moft iinpleafant remedy. But, if it be 
a legal remedy, it is intended on fom'e .'o'ecafion 
to be ufed ; to be ufed then only, when, it is evi- 
tdent that nothing eife can hold the conftitution 
to its true principles, 

■ The diftempers of monarchy were the great fub- 
•jefts of apprehenfion and redrefs, in the laft cen- 
tury ; in tliis, the diftempers of parliament. It is 
• not in parliament alone that the remedy for parl- 
iamentary diforders can be Compleated; hardly 
indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in 
^government is re-feftabliflied, the people ought tb 
*be excited to a more ftrift and detailed attention 
-to the conduct of their reprefentatives. Standards^ 
-for judging ariore fyfteriiatically-upon their con- 
•»"••-• •** •*• uuct^ 
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du&, ought to be fettled in the meetings of coun- 
ties and corporations. Frequent and correft lifts' 
of the voters in all important queftions ought to 
be procured. 

By fuch means fomething may be done. By 
fuch means it may appear who thofe are, that, by 
an indifcriminate fupport of all adminiftrations, 
have totally baniihed all integrity and confidence 
out of publick proceedings; have confounded the 
belt men with the worft j and weakened and dil- 
folved, inftead of ftrengthening and compacting, 
the general frame of government. If any perfon 
is more concerned for government and order, than 
for the liberties of his country ; even he is equally 
concerned to put an end to this courfe of indiscri- 
minate fupport It is this blind and undiftiriguifh- 
ing fupport, that feeds the fpring of thofe very 
diforders, by which he is frighted into the arms of 
the faftion which contains in itfelf the fource of all 
diforders, by enfeebling all the vifible and regular 
authority of the ftate. The diftemper is increafed 
by his injudicious and prepofterous endeavours, or 
pretences, for the cure of it 

An exterior adminiftration, chofen for its impo- 
tency, or after it is chofen purpofely rendered im- 
potent, in order to be rendered fubfervient, will 
not be obeyed. The laws themfelves will not bs 
refpefted, when thofe who execute them are de« 
fpifed ; and they will be defpifed, when their power 

Y3 i* 
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is not immediate from the crown, or natural in the 
kingdom. Never were minifters better fupported 
in parliament. Parliamentary fupport comes and 
goes with office, totally regardlefe of the man, or 
the merit. Is government ftrengthened ? It grows 
weaker and weaker. The popular torrent gains 
upon it every hour. Let us learn from our expe- 
rience. It is not fupport that is wanting to govern- 
ment, but reformation, "When miniftry refts upon 
publick opinion, it is not indeed built upon a rock 
of adamant ; it has, however, fome (lability. But 
when it ftands upon private humour, its ftru&ure 
is of ftubble, and its foundation is on quickfand, 
I repeat it again — He that fupports every adminis- 
tration, fubverts all government The r^afon is 
this : The whole bufinefs in which a court ufually 
takes an intereft goes on at prefent equally well, 
in whatever hands, whether high or low, wife br 
foolifli, fcandalous or reputable ; there is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to any one body of men, 
or to any one confident fcheme of politicks. No* 
thing interpofes, to prevent the full operation of all 
the caprices and all the paffions of a court upon the 
fervants of the publick, The fyftem of adminiftra-* 
tion is open to continual lhocks and changes, upon 
the principles of the mpaneft cabal, and the moil 
contemptible intrigue. Nothing can be folid and 
permanent Ail good men at length fly with hor-* 
rpur from foci* a fervice, Meg of rank and abi* 

lity. 
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lity, with the fpirit which ought to animate fuch 
men in a free ftate, while they decline the juriidic- 
tion of dark cabal on their afrions and their for* 
tunes, will, for both, chearfully put themfelves 
upon their country. They will truft an inquifi* 
tive and diftinguifhihg parliament; becaufe it does 
enquire, and does diftinguifh. If they a£i well, 
they know, that in fuch a parliament, they will bo 
fupported againft ariy intrigue ; if they a6fc ill, they 
know that no intrigue can proteft them. This 
fituation, however awful, is honourable. But in 
one hour, and in the felf fame affembly, without 
any affigned or aflignable caufe, to be precipitated 
from the higheft authority to the moft marked 
jiegleft, poffibly into the greateft peril of life and 
reputation, is a fituation full of danger, and defti* 
tute of honour. It will be Ihunned eqijally by 
every man of prudence, and every man of fpirit 

Such are the confequences of the divifion of 
court from the adminiftration ; and of the divifion 
of publick men among themfelves. By the for- 
mer of thefe, lawful government is undone; by 
the latter, all oppofition to lawlefs power is ren- 
dered impotent Government may in a great 
meafure be reftored, if any confiderable bodies of 
men have honefty and resolution enough never to 
accept adminiftration, unlefs this garrifon ofkmg*e 
men, which is ftationed, as in a citadel, to con* 
troul and enflave it, be entirely broken and dif« 

Y 4 banded, 
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banded, and every work they have thrown up be 
levelled with the ground. The difpofition of pub- 
lick men to keep this corps together, and to aft 
under it, or to co-operate with it, is a touch-ftone 
by which every adminiftration ought in future to 
be tried. There has not been one which has not 
fufficiently experienced the utter incompatibility 
of that fe&ion with the publick peace, and with 
all the ends of good government: fince, if they op- 
pofed it, they foon loft every power of ferving the 
crown ; if they fubmitted to it, they loft all the 
jefteem of their country. Until minifters give to 
the publick a full proof of their entire alienation 
from that fyftem, however plaufible their pretences, 
we may be fure they are more intent on the emo- 
luments than the duties of office. If they refute 
tp give this proof, we know of what ftufF they are 
iqade. In this particular, it ought to be the elec- 
tors bufinefs to look to their representatives. The 
cleftors ought to efteem it no Iefs culpable in their 
member to give a fingle vote in parliament to fuch 
an adminiftration, than to take an office under it ; 
to endure it, than to aft in it The notorious in- 
fidelity and verfatility of members of parliament, 
in their opinions of men and things, ought in a 
particular manner to be confidered by the ele&ors 
in the enquiry whiph is recommended to them. 
This is one of the principal holdings of that de~ 
•fauftive fyftem, which has endeavoured to un- 
kings 
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hinge all the virtuous, honourable, and ufeful con- 
nexions in the kingdom. 

This cabal has, with great fuccefs, propagated a 
db&rine which ferves for a colour to thole a£ts of 
treachery; and whilft it receives any degree of 
countenance, it will be utterly fenfelefs to look for 
a vigorous oppofition to the court party. The 
do&rine is this : That all political connexions are 
in their nature factious, and as fuch ought to be 
diffipated and deftroyed; and that the rule for 
forming adminiftrations is mere perfonal ability, 
rated by the judgment of this cabal upon it, and 
taken by draughts from every divifion and deno- 
mination of publick men. This decree was fo- 
lemnly promulgated by the head of the court 
corps, the Earl of Bute himfelf, in a fpeech which 
he made, in the year 1766, againft the then admi- 
niftration, the only adminiftration which he has 
ever been known direfitly and publickly to oppofe. 
It is indeed in no way wonderful, that fuch per- 
fons fliould make fuch declarations. That con- 
nexion and fa&ion are equivalent terms, is an opi- 
nion w r hich has been carefully inculcated at all times 
by unconftitutional ftatefmen. The reafon is evi- 
dent. Whilft men are linked together, they eafily 
and fpeedily communicate the alarm of any evil 
defign. They are enabled to fathom it with qom- 
jnon counfel, and to oppofe it with united ftrength. 
Whereas, when they lie difperfed, without concert, 

order, 
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order, or discipline, communication is uncertain^, 
counfel difficult, and refiftance impracticable. 
Where men are not acquainted with each other's 
principles nor experienced in each other's talents, 
nor at all praftifed in their mutual habitudes and 
difpofitions by joint efforts in bufinefs ; no perlbnal 
confidence, no friendfhip, no common intereft, 
fubfifting among them ; it is evidently impoffible 
that they can aft a publick part with uniformity, 
perfeverance ot efficacy. In a connexion, the moft 
inconsiderable man, by adding to the weight of 
the whole, has his value, and his ufe ; out of it, 
the greateft talents are wholly unferviceable to the 
publick. No man, who is not inflamed by vain- 
glory into enthufiafm, can flatter himfelf that his 
fingle, unfupported, defultory, unfyftematick en- 
deavours are of power to defeat the fubtle defigns 
and united cabals of ambitious citizens. When 
bad men combine, the good muft aflbciate ; elie 
they will fall, one by one, an unpitied facrifice in 
a contemptible ftruggle. 

It is not enough in a fituation of truft in the 
commonwealth, that a man means well to his 
country ; it is not enough that in his fingle perfon 
lie never did an evil aft, but always voted accord- 
ing to his confcience, and even harangued againft 
every defign which he apprehended to be preju- 
dicial to the interefts of his country. This in- 
noxious and ineffectual charafter, that feems formed 

upon 
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upon a plait of apology and difculpation, falls mi- 
ferably (hort of the mark of publick duty. That 
duty demands and requires, that what is right 
ihould not only be made known, but made preva- 
lent ; that what is evil lhould not only be dete&ed, 
but defeated. When the publick man omits to 
put himfelf in a fituation o£ doing his duty with 
effe6i, it is an omiffion that fruftrates the purpofes 
of his truft alrnoft as much as if he had formally 
betrayed it It is furely no very rational account 
of a man's life, that he has always a6ted right ; but 
has taken fpecial care, to aft in iuch a manner that 
his endeavours could not pofiibly be productive of 
any confequence. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many 
parties (hould have made perlbns of tender and 
fcrupulous virtue lbmewhat out of humour with 
all forts of connexion in politicks. I ,admit that 
people frequently acquire in fuch confederacies a, 
narrow, bigotted, and profcrtptive fpirit; that they 
are apt to fink the idea of the general good in this 
circumfcribed and partial intereft. But, where 
duty renders a critical fituation a neceffary one, it 
is our bufmefs to keep free from the evils attendant 
upon it; and not to fly from the fituation itfelf, 
If a fortrefs is feated in an unwholefome air, an 
officer of the garrifon is obliged to be attentive to 
his health, but he muft not defert his ftation. Every 
profeiSoD, not excepting the glorious one of a fol- 
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dier, or the facred one of a prieft, is liable to its 
own particular vices; which, however, form no 
argument againft thofe ways of life ; nor are the 
vices themfelves inevitable to every individual in 
thofe profeffions. Of fuch a nature are connexion^ 
in politicks; effentially neceflkry for the full per- 
formance of our publick duty, accidentally liable 
to degenerate into faftion. Commonwealths are 
made of families, free commonwealths of parties 
aJfo ; and we may as well affirm, .that our natural 
regards and ties of blood tend inevitably to make 
men bad citizens, as that the bonds of our party 
weaken thofe by which we are held to our country. 
Some legiflators went fo far as to make neutra- 
lity in party a crime againft the ftate. I do not 
know whether, this might not have been rather to 
overftrain the principle. Certain it is, the beft 
patriots in the greateft commonwealths have al- 
ways commended and promoted fuch connexions. 
Idem /entire de republic^ was with them a principal 
ground of friendship and attachment; nor do I 
know any other capable of forming firmer, -dearer, 
more pleafing, more honourable, and more vir- 
tuous habitudes. The Romans carried this prin- 
ciple a great way. Even the holding of offices to- 
gether, the difpofition of which arofe from chance 
not fele&ion, gave rife to a relation which con- 
tinued for life. It was called necejjitudo fortis\ 
find jt w^s looked upon with a facred reverence, 

Breaches 
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Breaches of any of thefe kinds of civil relation were 
confidered as a6ts of the moft diftinguilhed turpi- 
tude; The whole people was diftributed into poll* 
tical focieties, in which they afted in fupport of 
fudh in$e*efts in the ftate as they feverally afffe&ed. 
for it was then thought no crime, to endeavour 
Jby every honeft means to advance to fuperiority 
&nd power thofe of your own ferttiments and opj<- 
nions. This wife people was far from imagining 
that thofe connexions had no tie, and obliged to 
jio duty; but that men might quit them without 
ihame, upon every call of intereft. They believed 
private honour to be the great foundation of pub- 
lick truft; that friendfhip was no mean ftep, to- 
wards patriotifm; that he who, in the common 
ihtereourfe of life, flie wed he regarded fomebody 
befides himfelf, when he came to afit in a pubUdf 
fituationj might probably confult fome other inte- 
reft than his own. Never may we become;* plu$ 
fages que les fages, as the French comedian has 
happily . exprefted it, wifer than alL the wife arid 
good men who have lived before us. It was their 
wifh, to fee publick and private virtues, not difc 
fonant und jarring, and mutually deftru&ive, >b.ut 
harmonioufly combined, growing out of one and* 
ther in a noble and orderly gradation, recipro- 
cally fupporting and fupported. In one of the moft 
fortunate periods of our hiltory this country was 
governed, by a connexion ; I mean, the great con- 
nexion 
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nexion of Whigs in the reign of Queen Anne. 
They were complimented upon the principle of 
this connexion by a poet who was in high efteera 
with them. Addifon, whQ knew their fentiments^ 
could not praife them for what they confidered 35 
no proper fubjett of commendation. As a poet 
who knew his bufinefs, he could not applaud them 
for a thing which in general eftimation was not 
highly reputable. Addreffing himfelf to. Britain, 

Thy favourites grow not up by fortune's /port, 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 
On the firm hqfis of defert they rife, 
From long- try % d faith, and friendjhip } s holy ties. 



The Whigs of thofe days believed that the only 
proper method of riling into power was through 
hard effays of praftiled friendfliip and experi- 
mented fidelity. At that time it was not imagined, 
that patriotifm was a bloody idol, which required 
the facrifice of children and parents, or deareft con- 
nexions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
rife from thofe relations. They were not of that 
ingenious paradoxical morality, to imagine that a 
fpirit of moderation was properly (hewn in pa- 
tiently bearing the fufferings of your friends ; or 
that difintereftednefs was clearly manifefted at the 
expence of other people's fortune. They believed 
that no men could aft with effeft, who did not ad 
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in concert ; that no men could aft in concert, who 
did not aft with confidence ; that no men could 
aft with confidence, who were not bound together 
t>y common opinions, common affeftions. and com- 
mon interefts. 

• Thefe wife men, for fuch I muft call Lord Sun- 
derland, Lord Godolphin, Lord Somers, and 
Lord Marlborough, were too well principled in 
thefe maxims upon which the whole fabrick of 
publick ftrength is built, to / be blown off their 
ground by the breath of every childifli talker. 
They were not afraid that they.lhould be called ad 
ambitious Juntp ; or that their refolution to ftand 

■ 

,or fall together fhould, by placemen, be interpreted 
into a fcuffle for places. 

Party is a body of men united, for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national intereft, 
upon ibme particular principle in which they are 
all agreed. For my part, I find it impoffible to 
conceive, that any one believes in his own polk 
ticks, or thinks them to be of any weight, wha 
refufes to adopt the means of having them reduced 
into practice. It is the bufinefs of the fpeculative 
philofopher to mark the proper ends of govern? 
ment It is the bufineft of the politician, who i$ 
the philofopher in aQion, to find out proper means 
towards thofe ends, and to employ them with ef* 
feft. Therefore every honourable connexion will 
avow it is their firft purpofe ; to purfue every juft 

method 
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method to put the men who hold their opinions 
into fuch a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution, with all the 
power and authority of the ftate. As this powef 
is attached to certain fituations, it is their duty to 
contend for thefe fituations. Without a profcrip* 
tion of others, they are bound to give to their 
own party the preference in all things; and by no 
means, for private confiderations, to accept any 
offers of power in which the whole body is not 
included ; nor to fuffer themfelves to be led, or to 
be controuled, or to be overbalanced, in office or 
in council, by thofe who contradict the very fun- 
damental principles on which their party is formed, 
and even thofe upon which every fair connexion 
muft itand. Such a generous contention for power, 
on fuch manly and honourable maxims, will eafily 
be diftinguifhed from the mean and interefted 
ftruggle for place and emolument The very ftile 
of fuch perfons will ferve to difcriminate them 
from thofe numberlefs impoftors, who Jiave de- 
luded the ignorant with profeffions incompatible 
with human praftice, and have afterwards incenfed 
them by pra&ices below the level of vulgar re£ti- 
*iide. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wifdonr and 
narrow morals, that their maxims have a plaufible 
*ir ; and, on a curfory view, appear equal to firft 
principles. They are light and portable. They 

axe* 
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are as current as copper coin; and about as valu- , 
able. They ferve equally the firft capacities and 
the loweft ; and they are, at ieaft, as ufeful to the 
worft men as the beft. Of this ftamp is the cant 
of Not men, but meafures; a fort of charm, by which 
many people get loofe from every honourable en- 
gagement. When I fee a man a£Ung this deful- 
tory and difconfteSted part, with as much detri- 
ment to his own fortune as prejudice to the caufe 
of any party, I am not perfuaded that he is right; 
but I am ready to believe he is in earneft. I re- 
fpeQ; virtue in all its fituations ; even when it is 
found in the unfuitable company of weaknefs. I 
lament to fee qualities, rare and valuable, fquan- 
dered away without any publick utility. But 
when a gentleman with great vifible emoluments 
abandons the party in which he has long afted, 
and tells you, it is becaufe he proceeds upon his 
own judgment ; that he afts on the merits of the 
feveral meafures as they arife ; and that he is ob- 
liged to follow his own confcience, and not that 
of others ; he gives reafons which it is impoffible 
to controvert, and difcovers' a character which it 
is impoffible to miftake. What fhall we think of 
him who never differed from a certain fet of men 
until the moment they loft their power, and who 
never agreed with them in a fingle inftance after- 
Wards? Would not fuch a coincidence of intereft 
and opiqion be rather fortunate ? Would it not be 
Vol. II. ' Z an 
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an extraordinary caft upon the dice, that a man's 
connexions fhould degenerate into faction, pre- 
Cifely at the critical moment when they lofe their 
power, or he accepts a place ? When people defert 
their connexions, the defertion is a manifeft fa&, 
tfpbn which a direft; fimple iffue lies, triable by 
plain men. Whether a meafure of government be 
right Or wrong, is no matter of fad^ but a ittere af- 
fair of opinion, on which men may, ^s they, do, 
difpute and wrangle without end. But whether 
the individual thinks the meafure right or wrong, 
is a point at ftill a greater diftance from the reach 
of all human decifion. It is therefore very conve- 
nient to politicians, not to put the judgment of 
thtfir condu& on overt-afts, cognizable in any or- 
dinary court, but upon fuch matter- as can be tri- 
able only in that fecret tribunal, where they are 
furc of being heard with favour, or where at worft 
the fentence will be only private whipping.v 

I believe the reader would wifh to find no fub- 
ftance in a doftrine which has a tendency to deftroy 
all teft of character as deduced from conduft. He 
will therefore excufe my adding fomething more, 
towards the further clearing up a point, which the 
great convenience of obfeurity to dilhonefty has 
been able to cover with fome degree of darknefs 
and doubt 

In order to throw an odium on political con- 
nexion, thefe politicians fuppofe it a heceflkry in- 
4 cident 
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cident to it, that you are blindly to follow the opi- 
nions of your party, when in direft 'oppofitfon to 
your own clear ideas ; a degree of fervitude that 
no worthy man could bear the thought of/fubtnit- 
ting to ; and fuch as, I believe, no connexions (ex- 
cept fome court fa&ions) ever could be fo fenfe- 

, lefsly tyrannical as to impofe. Men thinking freely, 
will, in particular inftances, think differently. But 
ftill as the greater part of the meafures which arile 
in the courfe of publick bufinefs are related to, or 
dependent on, fome great leading general principles 
in government, a man muft be peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in the choice of his political company if h$ 
does not agree with them at leaft nine times in ten. 
If he does not concur in thefe general principles 
upon which the party is founded, and which ne- 
ceffarily draw on a concurrence in their application, 
he ought from the beginning to have chofen fome 
other, more conformable to his opinions. When 
the queftion is in its nature doubtful, or not very 
material, the modefty which becomes an individual, 
^nd (in fpite of our court moralifts) that partiality 
which becomes, a well-chofen friendihip, will fre-' 
quently bring on an acquiefcence in the general fen- 
timent. Thus the difagreement will naturally bt 
rare ; it will be only enough to indulge freedom, 
without violating concord, or difturbing arrange- 

* ment And this is all that ever wras required for 
a character of the greateft uniformity and fteadr* 
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nefs in connexion. How men can proceed with- 
out a^jy connexion at all, is to me utterly incom- 
prehenfible. Of what fort of materials muft that 
man be made, how muft he be tempered and put 
together, who can fit whole years in parliament* 
with five hundred and fifty of his fellow citizens, 
amidft the ftorm of fuch tempeftuous paffions, in • 
the (harp conflift of fo many wits, and tempers, 
and characters, in the agitation of fuch mighty 
queftions, in the difcuflion of ftnch vaft and pon- 
derous intcrefts, without feeing any one fort of 
men, .whofe chara&er, c.ondufit, or difpofition, 
would lead him to affociate himfelf with them, to 
aid and be aided, in any one fyltem of publick 
utility ? 

I remember an old fcholaftick aphorifm, which 
fays, " that the man who lives wholly detached . 
" from others, muft be either an angel or a deviL" 
When I fee in any of thefe detached gentlemen of 
cur times the angelick purity, power, and bene*, 
ficence, I fliall admit them to be angels. In the 
mean time we are born only to be men. We (hall 
do enough if we form ourfelves to be good ones. 
It is 'therefore our bufinefs carefully to cultivate in 
our minds, to rear to the moft perfect vigour and 
jnaturity, every fort of generous and honeft feeling 
that belongs to our nature. To bring the difpo- - 
iitions that are lovely in private life into the fervice 
juid conduft of the commonwealth j fo to be pa- 
. triots, 
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triots, as not to forget we are gentlemen. To cul* 
tivate friendihips, and to incur enmities. To have 
both ftrong, but both fele&ed : in the one, to be 
placable; in the other immoveable. To model 
our principles to our duties and our fituation. To 
be fully perfuaded, that all virtue which is im- 
practicable is fpurious ; and rather to run the rifle 
of falling into faults in a courfe which leads us to 
aft with effeft and energy, than to loiter out our 
. days without blame, and without ufe. Publick 
life is a fituation of power and energy ; he tref- 
pafles againft his duty who fleeps upon his watch, 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy. 

Tljere is, however, a time foY all things. It is 
not every conjunfture which calls with equal force 
upon the activity of honeft men; but critical exi- 
• gencies now and then arife ; and I am miftaken, 
if this be not one of them. Men will fee the ne- 
cefiity of honeft combination ; but they may fee 
it when it is too late. They may embody, tfhen 
it Mil be ruinous to themfelves, atid of no advan- 
tage to the qountry; when, for want of fuch a 
timely union as may enable them to oppofe in fa- 
vour of the laws, with the laws on their fide, they 
may, at length, find themfelves under the neceffity 
of confpiring, inftead of coftfulting. The law, for 
which they ftand, may become a weapon in the 
hands of its' blttereft enemies ; and they will be 
c$ft, at length, into that miferable alternative, be- 

Z 3 tween 
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tween flavery and civil confufion, which no good 
man can look upon without horrour ; an alterna- 
tive in which it is impofiible he fliould take either 
part, with a conicience perfectly at repofe. To 
^eep that fitu^tion of guilt and remorfe ft the ut- 
moft diftance, is therefore, our firft obligation. 
Early activity may prevent late and fruitlefs vio- 
lence. As yet we work in the light The fchemfc 
of the enemies of publick tranquillity has difar- 
ranged, it has not deftroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really exifts fuch 
a faftion as I have defcribed ; a faction ruling by 
the private inclinations of a court, againft the (ge- 
neral fenfe of the people ; and that this fa&ion, 
whilft it purfues a fcheme for undermining all the 
foundations pf our freedom, weakens (for the pre- 
fent at leaft) all the powers of executory govern- 
ment* rendering us abroad contemptible, and at 
home diftraSed; he will believe alfo, that nothing 
bi)ta firm combination of publick men againft this 
body, and that, too, fupported by the jiearty con-r 
currence of the people at large, can poffibly get the 
better of it The people will fee the iieceffity of 
reftoring publick men to an attention to the pub- 
lick opinion, and of reftoring the conflitution to 
its original principles. Above all, they will en- 
deavour to keep the houfe of commons fropi af- 
fuming a character which does not belong to it 
They will endeavour to keep that Jioufe, for its 

exiftence, 
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esiilence, for its powers, and its privileges, as in- 
4ependent of every other, and as dependent upon 
-themfelves, as poffible. This fervitude is to a 
houie v qf commons (like obedience to the divine 
law) K perfect freedom." For if they once quit 
this natural, rational, and liberal obedience, having 
deferted the only proper foundation of their power, 
they muft leek a fuppprt in an abjeft and unna- 
tural dependence fqmewhere elfe. When, through 
the medium of this juft connexion with their coii- 
ftituents. the genuine dignity of thg frqufe of com- 
mons is reftored^ it will begin to think of cafting 
from it, with fconv aa badges of fervility, all t}ie 
falfe ornaments of illegal power, with which it has 
been, for foirie time, difgraced. It will begin to 
think of its old office of Controul. It Mill not 
fuffer, that laft of evils, to predominate in the 
country; men without popular confidence, pub- 
lick opinion, natural connexion, or mutual truft, 
invefted with all the powers of government. 

When they have learned this leffon themfelves, 
they will be willing and able to teach the court, 
that it is the true intereft of the prince to have but 
one adminiftration ; and that one compofed of 
thofe who recommend themfelves to their fove- 
reign through the opinion of their country, and 
not by their obfequioufnefs to a favourite. Such 
men will ferve their fovereign with afFeftion and 
fidelity ; becaufe his choice of them, upon fuch 
^ Z 4 principles, 
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principles! is a compliment to their virtue. They 
will be able to ferve him effectually ; becaufe they 
will add the weight of the country to the force of 
the executory power. They will be able to ferve 
their king with dignity ; becaufe they will never 
abufe his name to the gratification of their private 
fpleen or avarice. This, with allowances for hu- 
man frailty, may probably be the general charaftep 
of a miniftry, which thinks itfelf accountable to the 
houfe of commons ; when the houfe of commons 
thinks itfelf accountable to its conftituents. If 
other ideas fhould prevail, things muft remain in 
their prefent confufion; until they are hurried 
into all the rage of civil violence ; or until they 
fink into the dead repofe of dcfpotifnu 
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PREFACE. 



THE following fpeech has been much the fu&+ 
jeQt of converfation ; arid the defire of hav* 
ing it printed was laft fumraer vqry> general. The 
means o£ gratifying the publick curiofity were 
obligingly furniflied from the notes of fome gen- 
tlemen, members of the laft parliament 

This piece has been for fome mpnths ready for 
the prefs. But a delicacy, poffibly over fcrupulous, 
has delayed the publication to this time. The 
friends of adminiftration have been ufed to attri- 
bute a great deal of the oppofition to their mea- 
fures in America to the writings publilhed in Eng- 
land. The editor of this fpeech kept it back, until 
all the meafures of government have had their full 
operation, and can be no longer affe&ed, if ever 
they could have been afFe&ed, by any publication. 

Moft readers will recollect the uncommon pains 
taken at the beginning of the laft feffion of the laft 
parliament, and indeed during the whole 1 courfe of 
it, to afperfe the chara&ers, and decry the mea- 
fures, of thofe who were fuppofed to be friends to 
America : in order to weaken the effefl; of their 

oppofition 
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. oppofition to the acts of rigour then preparing 
againft the colonies. The fpeech contains a full re- 
futation of the charges againft that party with 
which Mr, Burke has all along- afted. In doing 
this, he h&s taken a review of the effefts of all the 
fchemes which have been fucceffively adopted in 
the government of the plantations. The fubje6t 
is intereftlng ; the matters of information various, 
and important; and the publication at this time, 
the editor hopes, will not be thought unfeafon-t 
•We. 
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DURING the laft feffion of the laft Parliament, 
on the 19th of April, 1774, Mr. Rofe Fuller, 
member for Rye, made the following motion; 
That an aft made in the feventh year of the reigq 
of his prefent majefty, intituled, " An aft for 
" granting certain duties in the Britifh oologies 
€i and plantations in America ; for allowing a 
" drawback of the duties of cuftoms upon the ex- 
" portation from this kingdom of coffee and coqoa 
" nuts, of thaproduce of the faid colonies or plan* 
" tations ; for difcontinuing the drawbacks pay- 
u able on china earthen ware exported to Ame- 
" rica ; and for more eifeftually preventing the 
" clandeftine running of goods in the faid colonies 
" and plantations ;" might be read. 

And the fame being read accordingly; h$ 
moved, " That this houfe will, upon this day feven* 
" night, refolve itfelf into a committee of the 
" whole houfe, to take into confideration the duty 
" of 3d. per pound weight upon tea, payable in all 
" his majefty's dominions in America, impofed by 
" the faid aft ; and alfo the appropriation of the 
"faid duty," 

On 
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On this latter motion a warm and interefiing 
debate arofe, in which Mr. Burke fpoke as follows ; 

Sir, 

I agree with the honourable gentleman * who 
fpoke laft, that this fubjeft is not new in this houfe. 
Very difagreeably to this houfe, very unfortunately 
to this nation, and to the peace and profperity of* 
this whole empire, no topick has been mo* e familiar 
to us. For nine long years, feffion after feflion, we 
have been laihed round and round this miferable 
circle of occafional arguments and temporary ex- 
pedients. I am lure our heads muft turn, and our 
Komachs naufeate with them. We have had them 
in every fhape ; we have looked at them in every 
point jf view. Invention is exhaufted ; reafon is 
fatigued; experience has given judgment; but ob- 
(tinacy is not yet conquered. 

The hpnourable gentleman has made one endea- 
vour more to diverfify the form of this difgufting 
argument He has thrown out a fpeech composed 
almoft entirely of challenges. Challenges are feri- 
ous things ; and as he is a man of prudence as well 
as refolution, I dare fay he has very well weighed 
thofe challenges before he delivered them. I had 
Ibng the happinqis to fit at the fame fide of the 

* Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Efq. lately appointed one o£ 
the* lords of th« treafr.rv. 
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houfe, and to agree with the honourable gentle- 
man on all the American queftions. My fenti- 
ments, I am fure, are well known to him ; and I 
thought I had been perfettly acquainted with his- 
Though I find myfelf rflifiaken, he will ftill per- 
mit me to ufe the privilege of an old friendftiip, 
he will permit me to apply myfelf to the houfe un- 
der the fanftion of his authority ; and, on the va- 
rious grounds he has meafured out, to fubmit to 
you the poor opinions which I have formed, upon 
a matter of importance enough to demand the 
fulleft confideration I could beftow upon it 

He has ftated to the houfe two grounds of de-, 
liberation; one narrow and fimple, and merely 
confined to the queftion on your paper : the of- -*r 
more large and more complicated ; comprehend- 
ing the whole feries of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings with regard to America, their caufes, and 
their confequences. With regard to the latter 
ground, he ftates it as ufelefe, and thinks it may 
be even dangerous, to enter into fo extenfive a field 
of inquiry. Yet, to my furprife, he had hardly 
laid down this reftri&ive propofition, to which his 
authority would have given fo much weight, when 
direftly, and with. the fame authority, he condemns 
it; and declares it abfolutely neceflary to ' enter 
into the moil ample hiftorical detail. His zeal has 
.thrown him a little out of his ufual accuracy. In 
this perplexity what (hall we do, Sir, who are will- 
ing to fubmit to the law he gives us? He has re- 
probated 
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probated in one part^of his fpeech the rule he had 
J laid down for debate in the other ; and, after nar- 

rowing the ground for all thofe who are to fpeak 
after him, he takes an excurfion himfelf, as un- 
bounded as the fubje6b an<^ the extent of his great 
abilities* 

Sir, When I cannot obey all his laws, I will do 
the beft I can. .1 will endeavour to obey fuch of 
them as have the fan&ion of his example ; and to 
ftick to that rule, which, though not confident 
with the other, is the moft rational. He was cer- 
tainly in the right when he took the matter largely* 
I cannot prevail . on myfelf to agree with him in 
his cenfure of his own conduCt. It is not, he will 
give me leave to fay, either ufelefs or dangerous* 
He afferts, that retrofpeft is not wife; and the 
proper, the only proper, fubjcft of inquiry, is 
not how we got into this difficulty, but how we 
are to get out of it." In other words, we are, 
according to him, to confult our invention, and to 
rejeft our experience. The mode of deliberation 
he recommends is diametrically oppofite to every 
rule of reafon, and every principle of good fenfe 
eftablilhed amongft mankind. For, that fenfe and 
that reafon, I have always underftood, abfolutely 
to prefcribe, whenever we are involved in difficul- 
ties from the meafures we have purfued, that we 
fliould take a ftrift review of thofe meafures, in 
order to correal our errours if they fhould be cor- 
rigible; or at leaft to avoid a dull uniformity in 
S mifchief, 
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mifchief, and the unpitied calamity of being re- 
peatedly caught in the fame fnare. 

Sir, I will freely follow the honourable gentle- 
man in his hiitorical difcuffion, without the leaft 
management for men or meafures, further than as 
they lhall feem to me to deferve it But before I 
go into that large confideration, becaufe I would 
omit nothing that can give the houfe fatisfaftion, I 
wilh to tread the narrow ground to which alone 
the honourable gentleman, in one part of his 
fpeech, has fo ftriftly confined us. 

He defires to know, whether, if we were to re- 

* 

peal this tax, agreeably to the propofition of the 
honourable gentleman who made the motion, the 
Americans would not take poll on this conceffion, 
in order to make a new attack on the next body of 
taxes ; and whether they would not call for a re- 
peal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now 
for the, repeal of the duty on tea? Sir, I can give 
no fecurity on this fubjedt But I will do all that 
I can, and all that can be fairly demanded. To the 
experience which the honourable gentleman repro- 
bates in one inftant, and reverts to in the next ; 
to that experie^e, without the leaft wavering or 
hefitation on my part, I fteadily appeal ; and 
would to God there was no other arbiter to de- 
cide on the vote with which the, houfe is to con<- 
clude this day. 
When parliament repealed the ftamp a$ in the 
Vol. IL A% year 
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year 1 766, I affirm, firft, that the Americans 
not in confequence of this meafure call upon 
to give up the former parliamentary revenue wl 
fubfi fieri in that country ; or even any one of 
articles which compofe it I affirm alfo, that wl 
departing from the maxims of that repeal, 
revived the fcheme of taxation, and thereby fi 
. the minds of the colonifts with new jealoufy, 
all forts of apprehenfions, then it was that 
quarrelled with the old taxes, as well as the n 
then it was, and not till then, that they queftic 
all the parts of your Iegiflative power; and by 
battery of fuch queftions have fliaken the f 
ftructure of this empire to its deepeft foundati 
Of thofe two propofitions I (hall, before 1 1 
done, give fuch convincing, fuch damning pr 
that however the contrary may be whifpere< 
circles, or bawled in newfpapers, they never n 
will dare to raife their voices in this houfe. I fj 
with great confidence. I have reafon for it 
miuifters arc with me. They at leaft are convir 
that the repeal of the ftamp a6fc had not, and 
no repeal can have, the confequences which 
honourable gentleman who defends their meaf 
is fo much alarmed at. To their conduft, I r 
him for a conclufive anfwer to this objeftion 
carry my proof irrefiftibly into the very bodj 
both miniftry and parliament; not on any geh 
realbning growing out of collateral matter, bu 
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the conduft of the honourable gentleman's mini- 
fterial friends on the new revenue itfelf. 

The aft of 1767, which grants this tea duty, fets 
forth in its preamble, that it was expedient to 
raife a revenue in America, for the fupport of the 
civil government there, as well as for purpofes ftill 
more extenfive. To this fupport the aft affigns 
fix branches of duties. About two years after this 
aft paffed, the miriiftry, I mean the prefent mini- 
ftry, thought it expedient to repeal five of the du- 
ties, and to leave (for reafons beft known to them- 
felves)-only the fixth Handing. Suppofe any per- 
fon, at the time of that repeal, had thus addrefifed 
the minifter *, " Condemning, as you do, the repeal 
" of the ftamp aft, why do you venture to repeal 
" the duties upon glais, paper, and painters co- 
" lours? Let your pretence for the repeal be what 
" it will, are you not thoroughly convinced, that 
a your conceffions will produce, not fatisfaftion, 
" but infolence in the Americans ; and that the 
" giving up thefe taxes will, neceffitate the giving 
",up-of all the reft?'' This objeftion was as pal- 
pable then as it is now ; and it was as good for 
preferving the five duties as for retaining the fixth. 
Befides, the minifter will recolleft, that the repeal 
of the ftamp aft had but juft preceded his repeal ; 
and the ill policy of that meafure (fiad it been f0 

* Lord North, ^tlien chancellor of the exchequer. 
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impolitick a» it has been reprefented), and the r 
chiefs it produced, were quite recent Upon 
principles therefore of the honourable gentlem 
upon the principles of the minifter himfelf, 
minifter lias nothing at all to anfwer. He ftai 
condemned by himfelf, and by all his aflbciates 
and new, as a deftroyer, in the firft truft of finar 
©f the revenues : aad in the firft rank of horn 
as a betrayer of the dignity of his country. 

Moft men, efpecially great men, do not alw 
Know their well-wifhers^ I come to refcue t 
noble lord out of the hands of thofe he calls 
friend^; and even out of his o\yn. I will do ) 
the juftice he is denied at home. He has not b 
thia wicked at imprudent man. He knew tha 
repeal had no tendency to produce the mifch 
which give fo much alarm to his honourable frie 
His work was not bad in its- principle, but imj 
feft in its execution; and the motion on y 
paper prefles him only to compleat a proper p] 
which, by fome unfortunate and unaccounta 
errour, he had left unfinifhed. 

I hope, fir, the honourable gentleman/who fp 
luft, is thoroughly fatisfied, an$ fatisfied out of 
proceedings of miniftry on, their pwn favourite i 
that his fears from a repeal are groundlef& H 
is not, I leave him, and the noble lord who fitq 
him, to fettle the matter, as well as they can, 
gether ; for if the repeal of American taxes i 

5 ft; 
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iftroys all our government in America^He>»th» 
man !->-and he is the worfiof all the fepealert>i>iU 
feaufe he is the laft. 

But I hear it rung continually in iny eart, hoi* 
mnd formerly, — " the preamble! what Will becorrifc 
" of the preamble, if you repeal this tax?*— I am 
forry to be compelled fo often to expofe the dfcla- 
mi ties and diigraces of parliament Hie pieitinblfc 
of this law, ftanding as it now ft&nds, fcis tHfe 1ft 
direft given to it by the provifion&ry pixt of tfife 
aft ; if that can be called ptovifionary which ni&kek 
no provifion. I lhould be afraid to exprds myftlf 
in this manner, efpecially in the face of foth k foi* 
midable array of ability as is notr drirtrh tf£ W* 
•fore me, compofed of die 'aiftttent houfehoW itito^t 
of that fide of the houfe, aftd the ri^rfceririfr 
from tins, if the matter were not cliar *nd ittti& 
putable. Nothing but truth could giv$ iafe tfcfc 
firmnefs ; but plain truth and cleat evidence cah 
be beat down by no ability. This clerk will tte to 
good as to turn to the *&, and to rfeid thil fa- 
vourite preamble : 

Whereas it is expedient that a revenue Jkotitd Ik 
raijed in your majejhfs dominions in America, for 
making a more certain and adequate fracifion jfbf 
defraying the charge of the adminiftration of \juf* 
tice, and fupport of civil government, infuchpro* 
vinces wheriit Jhall he found necejfary; ani tfr 
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jvards^ fucfter defraying the expences of defending, 
jproteftingj.and fecuring the faid dominions. 

You have heard this pompous performance. 
<Now where is the revenue which is to do all thefe 
jnigbty things ? Five fixths. repealed— abandoned 
— funk — gone— loft for ever. Does the poor fo- 

i 

.litary tea duty fupport the purpofes of this pre- 
amble ? Is not the fupply there ftated as effeftually 
abandoned as if. the tea duty had periihed in the 
.general wreck ? Her^Mr. Speaker, is a precious 
anockery-r-a preamble without an a£t---taxes grant- 
ed in order , to be repealed — and the reafons of the 
.grant (till carefully- kept up ! This is raifing a re- 
% venue in America^ rThis is preserving dignity in 
'England 4 If you repeakthis* tax in compliance with 
-the.j^otio^ I readily admit that you loie this fair 
# preamble. . vEftimate your lofe in it. Thaobjefl; 
; c£tte a6Us gopejalrgady ; find all you fufFer is the 
.PH r S n g:,^ itatatg-boQk of the opprobrium of an 
^i^ty^abfurd, -jyid falfe recital. 
# , l^-has -beeftfaid agdin and^again, that the five 
taxes were repealed on commercial principles. N It 
^s f^-feid jq the paper in-my hand * j a paper which 
J couftantly carry about; which I have often ufecl, 
»nd fliall joftpn .ufe: again. .What is got by this 

* Ijord HilMbbrough's circular letter to the governour6 of the' 
colonies cpncernihg the repeal of fdnie»bf the. duties Uri<i in th* 
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paltry pretence of commercial principles I know 
not ; for, if your government in America is de- 
stroyed by the repeal of taxes, it is of no confe- 
quence upon what ideas the repeal, is grounded. 
Repeal this tax too upon commercial principles if 
you pleafe. Thefe principles will ferve as well now 
as they did formerly. But you know that, either 
your objeftion to a repeal from thefe fuppofed 
confequences has no validity, or that this pretence 
never could remove it This commercial motive 
never was believed by any man, either in America, 
which this letter is meant to foothe, or in England, 
which it is meant to deceive. It was impoffible it 
Should. Becaufe every man, in the leaft acquaint- 
ed with the detail of commerce, muft know, that 
feveral of the articles on which the tax was repeal- 
ed, were fitter obje6ls of duties than almoft any 
other articles that could poffibly be choien ; with* 
out comparifon more fo, than the tea that was left 
taxed ; as infinitely lefs liable to be eluded by con- 
traband. The tax upon red and white lead was of 
this nature. You have, in this kingdom, an -ad- 
vantage in lead, that amounts to a monopoly. 
When you find yourfelf in this fituation of advan- 
tage, you fometimes venture to tax even your own 
export. You did fo, foon after the laft war ; 
when, upon this principle, you ventured to impofe 
a duty on coals. In all the articles of American 
contraband trade, who ever heard of the fmug- 
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gling of red lead, and white lead? You mighty 
therefore, well enough, without danger of contra- 
band, and without injury to commerce (if this 
were the whole confideration) have taxed thefe 
commodities. The fame may be faid of glafs. 
Tiefides, fome of the things taxed were fo trivial, 
that the lois of the objetts themfelves and their 
utter annihilation out of American commerce, 
would have been comparatively as nothing But 
is the article of tea fuch an objeQ: in the trade of 
England, as not to be felt, or felt but flightly, like 
white lead, and red lead, and painters colours? Tea 
is an objeft of far other importance. Tea is per- 
haps the moft important object, taking it with its 
necefiary connexions, of any in the mighty circle 
of our coirtmerce. If x commercial principles had 
been the true motives to the repeal, or had they 
been at all attended to, tea would have been the 
fcft article we fliould have left taxed for a fubje& 
of controverfy, . ■ • 

Sir, It is hot a pleafant confideration ; but no- 
thing in the world can read fo awful and fo in- 
ftrufrive a leffon, as the conduft of miniftry in this 
bufinefs, upon the mifchief of not having large 
and liberal ideas in the management of great af- 
fairs. Never have the fervants of the ftate looked 
at the whole of your complicated interefts in one 
cqnnefted view. They have taken things, by bite 
and fcraps, fome at one time and one pretence, and 
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fome at another, juft as they preffed, without any 
fort of regai\d to their relations or dependencies. 
They never had any kind of fyftem, right or 
wrong ; but only invented occafionally fome mi- 
serable tale for the day, in order meanly to fneak 
out of difficulties, into which tliey had proudly 
ftrutted. And they were put to all thefe fhifts 
and devices, full of meannefs and full of miibhief, 
in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an aft, 
which they had not the generoujs courage, M&en 
they found and felt their errpur, honourably and 
fairly tp difclaim. By fuch management by the 
irrefiftible operation of feeble cojanciJs, lb paltry a 
fum as three-pence in the eyes of a financier, io in- 
fignificant an article as tea in the eyes of a philo- 
fopher, have lhaken the pillars of a commercial 
empire that circled the whole globe. 

Do you forget that, in the very laft year, you 
ftood on the precipice of general bankruptcy? 
Your danger was indeed great. You were diftrefled 
in the affairs of the Eaft India company ; and you 
lyell know what fort of things are involved in the 
compjrehenfive energy of that fignificaht appella- 
tion. I am not called upon to enlarge to you on 
that danger, which you thought proper yourfelves 
to aggravate, and to difplay to the world with all 
the parade of indifcreet declamation. The mono- 
poly of the moft lucrative trades, and the poffef- 
fion of imperial revenues, had brought you to the 

verge 
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verge of beggary and ruin. Such was your 
prefentation — fuch, in fome meafure, was 3 
cafe. The vent of ten millions of pounds-of 
commodity, now locked up by the operatioi 
an injudicious tax, and rotting in the wareho 
of the company, would have prevented all 
diftrefs, and all that feries of defperate meaf 
which you thought yourfelves obliged to tak 
confequence of it America would have furni 
that vent, which no other part of the world 
furniih but America ; where tea is next to a 
ceflary of life; and where the demand gi 
upon the fupply. I hope our dear-bought 
India committees have done us at leaft fo ir 
good, as to let us know, that without a more 
tenfive fale of that article our Eaft India reve 
and acquifitions can have no certain connel 
with this country. It is, through the Amer 
trade of tea that your Eaft India conquefts ai 
be prevented from crufhing you with their 
then. They are ponderous indeed; and 
muft have that great country to lean upon, 
they tumble u£on your head. It is the fame 
that has loft you at once the benefit of the 
and of the eaft. This folly has thrown open i 
ing-doors to contraband ; and will be the m 
of giving the profits of the trade of your colo 
to every nation but yourfelves. Never did a 
pie fuffer fo much for the empty words of a 

an 
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amble. It muft be given up. For on what prin- 
ciple does it ftand ? This famous revenue ftands, at 
this hour, on all the debate, as a defcription of re- 
venue not as yet known in all the comprehenfive 
(but too comprehenfive !) vocabulary of finance-— 
apreambulary tax. It is indeed a tax of fophiftry, 
a tax of pedantry, a tax of difputation, a tax of war 
and rebellion, a tax for any thing but benefit to 
the impofers, or fatisfaftion to the fubjeft. 

Well ! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force 
the colonifts to take the teas. You will force them r 
has fevei> years ftruggle been yet able to force them ? 
O but it feems " we are in the right — The tax is 
' trifling — in effeQ; it is rather an exoneration than 
' an impofition ; three-fourths of the duty fop- 

* merly payable on teas exported to America is 
' taken off; the place of colle&ion is only ihifted; 

* inftead of the retention of a fliilling from the 
1 draw-back here, it is three-pence cuftom paid in 
1 America." All this, Sir,, is very true. But this 

is the very folly and mifchief of the a£t Incre- 
dible as it may feem, you know that you have de- 
liberately thrown away a large duty which you 
held fecure and quiet in your hands, for the vain 
hope of getting one three-fourths lefs, through 
every hazard, through certain litigation, and pof- 
fibly through war. 

The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper 
fmd glafc impofed by the fame aft, was exa&ly in 

the 
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the fame ipirit There are heavy excifes on i 
articles when ufed in England. On export, t 
excifes are drawn back. But inftead of withh 
ing the draw-back, which might have been d 
with eafe, without charge, without poffibilitt 
Smuggling; and inftead of applying the m< 
-(money already in your hands) according to \ 
fileafure, you began your operations in financ 
flinging away your revenue; you allowed 
whole draw-back on export, and then you cha 
the duty (which you had before dii charged), 
able in the colonies ; where it was certain the 

le&ion would devour it to the bone ; if arr 

• 

venue were ever fuffered to be collefted at all. 
fpirit pervades and animates the whole mafs. 
Could any tiling be a fubjeft of more juft a 
to America, than to fee you go out of the ] 
high road of finance, and give up your moft ce 
revenues and your cleareft intereft, merely fo: 
fake of infulting your colonies ? No, man 
doubted that the commodity of tea could be* 
impofition of three-pence. But no coroiru 
will bear three-pence, or will bear a penny, 1 
the general feelings of men are irritated, 
two millions of people are refolved not to 
The feelings of the colonies were formerly 
feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were fori 
the feelings of Mr* Hampden when catted «pd 
the payment of twentv fliillkigfc WouUi t% 

M 
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ihillings have ruined Mr. Hampden's fortune? No! 
but the payment of half twenty fhillings, on the 
principle it was demanded, would have made him 
a (lava It is the weight of that preamble, of 
which you are lb fond, and not the weight of the 
duty, that the Americans are unable and unwilling 
to bear. 

It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this meafure, 
and nothing elfe, that we are at iffue. It is a prin- 
ciple of political expediency. Your aft of 1767 
aflerte, that it is expedient to raife a revenue in 
America; your aft of 1769, which takes away * 
that revenue, contradifts the aft of 1767; and, 
by ibmething much ftronger than words, afierts* 
that it is not expedient It is a reflexion upon 
your wifdom to perfift in a folemn parliamentary 
declaration of the expediency of any objcft, for 
which, at the fame time, you make no fort of pro* . 
vifion. And pray, Sir, let not this circumftance 
efcape you ; it is very material ; that the preamble 
of this aft, which we wi(h to repeal, is not declare 
tory of right, as fome gentlemen feem to argue 
it ; it is only a recital of the expediency of a certain 
exercife of a right fuppofed already to have been 
afferted; an exercife you are now contending for 
by ways and means, which you confefs, though 
they were obeyed, to be utterly inefficient for 
their purpole. You are therefore at this moment 
in the aukward fituation of fighting for a phan- 
tom; 
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torn ; a quiddity ; a thing that wants, not only a 
fubftance, but even a name ; for a thing, which i* 
neither abftraft right, nor profitable enjoyment 

They tell you, Sir, that your dignity is tied to 
it I know not how it happens, but this dignity 
of yours is a, terrible incumbrance to you; for iV 
has of late been ever at war with your intereft, 
your equity, and every idea of your policy. Shew 
the thing you contend for to be reafon ; fliew it 
to be common fenfe ; fhew it to be the means of 
attaining fome ufeful end ; and then I am content 
to allow it what dignity you pleafe. But what 
dignity is derived from the perfeverance in abfur- 
dity is more than I ever could difcern. The ho- 
nourable gentleman has faid well — indeed, in moft 
of his general obfervations I agree with him — he 
fays, that this fubjefit does not ftand as it did for- 
merly. Oh, certainly not ! every hour you con- 
tinue on this ill chofen ground, your difficulties 
thicken on you ; and therefore my conclufion is, 
remove from a bad pofition as quickly as you can. 
The difgrace, and the neceffity of yielding, both 
of them, grow upon you every hour of your de- 
lay. 

But will you repeal the a£i, fays the honourable 
gentleman, at this inftant when America is in open 
refiftance to your authority, and that you have juft 
revived your fyftem of taxation? He thinks he 
has driven us into a corner. But thus pent up, I 

am 
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am content to meet him ; v becaufe I enter the lifts 
fupported by my old authority, his new friends, 
the minifters themfelves, The honourable gentle- 
man remembers, that about five years ago as great 
difturbances as the prelent prevailed in America 
on account of the new taxes. The minifters re- 
prefented thefe difturbances as treafonable ; and 
this houfe thought proper, on that reprefentation, 
to make a famous addrefs for a revival, and for a 
new application, of a ftatute of Henry VIII. We 
befought the king, in that well-confidered addrefs, 
to enquire into treafons, and to bring the fuppofed 
traitors from America to Great Britain for trial. 
His majefty ft as pleafed gracioufly to promife a 
compliance with pur requeft. All the attempts 
from this fider of the houfe to refill thefe violences, 
and to bring about a repeal, were treated with the 
utmoft fcorn. An apprehenfion of the very con- 
fequences now ftated by the honourable gentle- 
man, was then given as a reafon for (hutting the 
door againft all hope of fuch an alteration. And 
fo ftrong was the fpirit for fuppbrting the new 
taxes, that the feffion concluded with the follow- 
ing remarkable declaration. After ftating the vi- 
gorous meafures which had been purfued, the 
fpeech from the throne proceeds : 
, You havedjjuredme of your firm/upport in the pro- 
fecution of them. Nothing, in my opinion, could be 
more likely to enable the well difpofed among my fub~ 

jeQs 
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jcBs in that part of the world, effe&ually to t 

courage and defeat the dtjigns of the factious t 

feditious, than the hearty concurrence of evt 

branch of the legiflature, in maintaining the e: 

cution of the laws in every part of my dominion 

After this no man dreamt that a repeal under t 
miniftry could poflibly take place. The honoura 
gentleman knows as well as I, that the idea was 
terly exploded by thofe who fway the houfe. 1 
fpeech was made on the ninth day of May, 1 7 
Five days after this fpeech, that is, on the IStl 
the fame month, the publick circular letter, a p 
of which I am going to read to you, was writ 
by Lord Hillfborough, fecretary of ftate for 
colonies. After reciting the fubftance of the kii 
fpeech, he goes on thus : 

" lean takeuponmetoajfureyou, notwithfianc 
" infinuationsto the contrary \frdm men with faefci 
"and feditious views, that his mqjejiy's prefent 
" miniftration have at no time entertained a 
" fign to propofe to parliament to lay any furl 
" taxes upon America, for the purpofe of RAISt 
" A REVENUE ; and that it is at prefent their 
" tention to propofe, the next feffion of par Ham 
" to take off the duties upon glqfs, paper, 
" colours, upon confederation of fuck duties 1 
" ing been laid contrary to the true principle! 



" commerce. 



" The fe have always been, and (till are, the ft 
merits of his majefty's prefent feirants ; anc 

"w 
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which their conduct in refpeft to America has 
been governed. And his majefty relies upon 
your prudence and fidelity for fuch an explana* 
tion of his meajures, as may tend to remove the 
prejudices which have been excited by the mifre- 
prefentations of thofe zvho are enemies to the 
peace and profperity of Great Britain and her 
colonies ; and to re-ejiablifh that mutual confix 
dence and affe&ion, upon which the glory and 
fafety of the Britijh empire depend" 
Here, Sir, is a canonical book of minifterial fcrip- 
ture ; the general epiftle to the Americans. What 
does the gentleman fay to it? Here a repeal is pro- 
mifed; promifed without condition; and while 
your authority was actually refilled. I pafs by the 
publick promife of a peer relative to the repeal of 
taxes by this houfe. I pafs by the ufe of the king's 
name in a matter of fupply, that facred and re- 
ferved right of the Commons, I conceal the ri- 
diculous figure of parliament, hurling its thunders 
at the gigantjck rebellion of America; and then five 
days after, proftrate at the feet of thofe affemblies 
i/v;e aftefted to defpife ; begging them, by the in- 
tervention of our minifterial fureties, to receive our 
fubmiffion; and heartily promifing amendment 
Thefe might have been fenoijs matters formerly; 
but we are grown wifer than our fathers. Paffing, 
therefore, from the conftitutional confideration to 
the mere policy, does not this letter imply, that the 
idea of taxing America for the purpofe of revenue 
Vol, II, Bb is 
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is an abominable projeQ; ; when the miniftry fcrp- 
poife none but fad, ions men, and with feditious 
views could charge thejr* with it ? does not this 
letter adopt and fanftify the American difiinftioi* 
of taring for a revenue ? does it not formally rejeft 
all future taxation on that principle ? does it not 
ftate the minifterial rejection of fuch principle of 
taxation, not as the occafiori&l, but the conftant 
opinion of the king's fervants ? does it riot fay (I 
care not how confiftently), but does it hot fay, 
that their conduct with regard to America has been 
always governed by this policy ? It goeis a great 
deal further. Thefe excellent and trufty fervants 
of the king, juftly fearful left they themfelves thould 
have loft all credit wkh the world, bring out the 
image of their gracious fovereigji from the inmoft 
and molt facred fhrine, and they pawn him as a 
fecurity for their promifes. — " His fnajefty relies on 
" your prudence and fidelity for fuch an expla- 
" nation of his meafures." Thefe fentknents df 
the minifter, and thefe meafures of his majefty, can 
only relate to the principle and practice of taxing 
for a revenue ; and accordingly Lord Botetourt, 
ftating it as fuch, did, with great propriety, and in 
the exaft fpirit of his ihftruftions, ende&vour tb re- 
move the fears of the Virginian aflembiy, left the 
fentinients, which it feems (unknown to the wdrld) 
had always been thofe of the minillers, x and by 
which their conduQ: in refpeB to America had bein 
governed, fliouldby Tome "poffiBle *e volution* fa- 
vourable 
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rourable to wicked American taxes, be hereafter 

countera&ed. Hfe addreffes them in this manner : 

It may pqffibly be objeEted, that, as his Majefty*$ 

prefent admiyiiftration are not immortal, their fuc- 

cejfors* may be inclined to attempt to undo what the 

prefent minijiers Jhall have attempted to perform; 

and to that objection I can give but this anjwer ;. 

that it is my firm opinion, that the plan I have 

fiated to you will certainly take place, and that it 

will never be departed from; and fo determined am 

I for ever to abide by it, that I will be content to 

be declared infamous, if I do not, to the la/i hour 

of my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all 

occafiom, exert every power with which I either am, 

or ever Jhall be legally invejied, in order to obtain 

nndrnoxntmnfor the continent of America that fa- 

♦tisfaQion which I have been author i fed to promife 

this day, by the confidential/errtf wfa of our gracious 

Jbvereign, who to my Certain knowledge rates his 

honour Jo high, that he would rather part with his 

crown, than preferve it by deceit*. 

A glorious 

•* A- material-point is omitted by Mr. Burke in this fpeech, 
-viz. the maniwr in which the continent received this royal affur- 
<*nce. The aflembly of Virginia, in their add reft in anfwer to lotd 
'JBotetourt'a fpeech, exprefs themfelves thus : " We will not 
u feffer our prefent hopes, arifing from the pleafing profpedfc 
" your lordfhip hath fo kindly opened and difplayed.to us,- to 
be dafhed by the bitter refle&ion that any future administra- 
tion will entertain sum£tx to depart from that plan which af- 

B b 2 " ford. 
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A glorious and true chara&er ! which (fince 
fuffcr his minifters with impunity to anfwer 
his ideas of taxation) we ought to make it our I 
finefs to enable his majefty to preferve in all 
luftre. Let him have chara&er* fince ours is 
more ! I^ct fomc part of government be kept 
rcfpcft ! 

This epifde was not the letter of lord H 
borough folely; though he held the official f 
It was the letter of the noble lord upon the floe 
and of all the king s then minifters, who (wit 
think the exception of two only) are his mini! 
at this hour. The very firft news that a Britifh j 
liament heard of what it was to do with the dq 
which it had given and granted to the king, 
by the publication of the votes of American 
femblies. It was in America that your refolut 
were pre-declared. It was from thence that 
knew to a certainty, how much exa6tty, and 
a lcruple more nor lels, we were to repeal, 
were unworthy to be let into the fecret of 

u fords the fureft and raoft permanent foundation of pi 
" tranquillity and happiuei's : No, my lord, we are fu: 
" wo/? gracious Jbvercign 9 under whatever changes may h 
" in his confidential lervants, will remain immutable i 
" ways of truth and juitice, and that he is incapable of du 
4< his faithful fuhjetts ; and we efteem your lordfhip's inf 
"■ tion not only as warranted, but even fandified by tht 
" vonU' 

♦ Lord North. 
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own conduft. The aflemblies had confidential 
communications from his majefty's confidential fer- 
vants. We were nothing but inftruments. Do 
you, after this, wonder, that you have no weight 
and no refpe6i in the colonies ? After this, are you 
furprifed, that parliament is every day and every 
where lofing (I feel it with forrow, I utter it with 
relu&ance) that reverential affe&ion, which fo en- 
dearing a name of authority ought ever to cany 
with it ; that you are obeyed folely from refpeft to 
the bayonet ; and that this houfe, the ground and 
pillar of freedom, is itfelf held up only by the 
treacherous under-pinning and clumfy buttrefles 
of arbitrary power ? 

If this dignity, which is to ftand in the place of 
juft policy and common fenfe, had been confulted, 
there was a time for preferving it, and for recon^ 
ciling it with any conceffion. If in the feffion of 
1768, that feffion of idle terrour and empty me- 
naces, you had, as you were often prefled to do, 
repealed thefe taxes; then your ftrong operations 
would have come juftified and enforced, in cafe * 
your conceffions had been returned by outrages. 
But, prepofteroufly, you began with violence; and 
before terrours could have any effeft, either good 
or bad, your minifters immediately begged pardon, 
and promifed that repeal to the obftinatc Ameri- 
cans which they had refilled in an ealy, good-na- 
tured, complying Britifh parliament. The af- 

B b 3 femblies, 
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femblies, which had been publickly and avowe 
diffolved for their contumacy, are called togethe 
receive your fubmiffion. Your minifterial direfl 
bluftercd like tragick tyrants here ; and then w 
mumping with a fore leg in America, canting i 
whining, and complaining of faction, which rej 
fented them as friends to a revenue from the c< 
nies. I hope nobody in this houfe will herea 
have the impudence to defend American taxe 
the name of miniftry. The moment they do, i 
this letter of attorney in my hand, I will tell th 
in the authorifed terms, they are wretches, " i 
" faftious and feditious views ; enemies to 
" peace and profperity of the mother country i 
" the colonies,'' and fubverters " of the mm 
" aflfe&ion and confidence on which the glory 
" fafety of the Britifh empire depend." 

After this letter, the queftion is no more on ] 
priety or dignity. They are gone already. ' 
faith of your fovereign is pledged for the polit 
principle. The general declaration in the le 
goes to the whole of it. You muft there! 
cither abandon the fcheme of taxing ; or you t 
fend the minifters tarred and feathered to A 
rica, who dared to hold out the royal faith ft 
renunciation of all taxes for revenue. Them 
muft punifh, or this faith you muft prefe 
The prefervation of this faith is of more ca 
quence than the duties on red lead, or white /< 
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ot on broken glqfs, or atlas-ordinary, or demy-fine, 
or blue royal, or bajlard, or fools-cap, which yo# 
fcave given up ; or the three-pence on tea which yoif 
retained. The letter went ftampt with the publidf 
authority of this kingdom. The inftruftions for 
the colony government go under no other fanc- 
tion ; and America cannot believe, and will not 
obey you, if you do not preferve this channel of 
communication facred. You are now punifhing 
the colonies for afting on diftin&ions, held out by 
that very miniftry which is here fliining in riches, 
in favour, and in power ; and urging the punifh- 
meitf of the very offence to which they had them- 
felves been the tempters. 

Sir, if rfcafons refpe&ing limply your own com- 
merce, which is your own convenience, were the 
fole grounds of the repeal of the five duties ; why 
does lord Hillfborough, in difclaiming in the name 
of the king and miniftry their ever having had 
an intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the 
means " of re-eftabliflung the confidence and af- 
" feftion of the colonies?" Is it a way of foothing 
others, to affure tliem that you will take good care 
oiyourfelj ? The medium, the only medium, for 
regaining their afFe6tion and confidence, is, that 
you will take off fomething oppreffive to their 
minds. Sir, the letter ftrongly enforces that idea : 
for though the repeal of the taxes is promifed pn 
commercial principles, yet the means of counter- 

B b 4 afting 
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afting " the infinuations of men with faftious 
" feditious views,*' is, by a disclaimer of the in 
tion of taxing for revenue, as a conitant invari 
fentiment and rule of conduft in the governc 
of America. 

I remember that the noble lord on the floor, 
in a former debate to be lure (it would be d 
derly to refetf to it, I fuppofe I read it fomewto 
but the noble lord was pleafed to fay, that h< 
not conceive how it could enter into the hea 
man to impofe fuch taxes as thofe of 1767; I r 
thofe taxes which he voted for impofing, and \ 
for repealing; as being taxes, contrary to al 
principles of commerce, laid on Britijh mam 
-*ures. 

1 dare fay the noble lord is perfeftly well : 
Dccaufe the duty of his particular office rqquir 
ibould be fo, in all our revenue laws ; and i 
policy which is to be collected out of them. ] 
Sir, when he had read this aft of American 
nue, and a little recovered from his aftoniftii 
I fuppofe he made one ftep retrograde (it is but 
and looked at the aft which ftands juft befo 
the ftatute book. The American revenue i 
the forty-fifth chapter; the other to which I 
is the forty-fourth of the fame feffion. Thef 
afts ate both to the fame purpofe ; both re^ 
afts; both taxing out of the kingdom pand 
taxing Britilh manufaftures exported. As the 
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is aft aft for railing a revenue in, America, the 44th 
is an aft for railing a revenue in the Ifle of Man. 
The two afts perfeftly agree in all refpefts, except 
one. In the aft for taxing the Ifle of Man, the 
noble lord will find (not, as in the American aft, 
four or five articles) but almoft the whole body ot 
Britiih manufaftures, taxed from two and a half 
to fifteen per cent, and fome articjgs, fuch as that 
of fpirits, a great deal higher. You did not think 
it uncommercial to tax the whole mafs of your 
manufaftures, and, let me add, your agriculture 
too ; for, I now recolleft, Britiih corn is there alfo 
taxed up to ten per cent, and this too in the very 
head quarters, the very citadel of fmuggling, the 
Ifle of Man. Now will the noble lord condefcend 
to tell me why he repealed the taxes on your ma- 
nufaftures fent out to America, and not the taxes 
on the manufaftures exported to the Ifle of Man? 
The principle was exaftly the fame, the objefts 
charged infinitely more extenfive, the duties, with- 
out comparifon higher. Why? why, notwith- 
ftanding all his childilh pretexts, becaufe the taxes 
were quietly fubmitted to in the Ifle of Man; and 
becaufe they raifed a "flame in America. Your 
realbns were political, not commercial. The re- 
peal was made, as lord Hillfborough's letter well 
<expreffes it, to regain " the confidence and aflec- 
u tion of the colonies, on which the glory and 
V fafety of the Britiih empire ..depend." A wife 

and 
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and juft motive furely, if ever there was fucb. 
But the mifchief and diibonour is, th$t yeu h^ve 
not done what you had given the colojjie^ juft 
caufe to expefit, when your minifters difclaimed the 
idea of taxes for a revenue. There is nothing 
Jimple, nothing manly, nothing ingenues, ope% 
decifive, or fteady, in the proceeding, with regard 
either to the e#ptinuance or the repeal of the taxes. 
The whole has an air of littlenefs and fraud. The 
article of tea is flurred over in the circular letter 
as it were by accident — nothing is faid of 9 refo- 
lution either to keep that tax, or to give it up. 
There is no fair dealing in any part of the tranf- 
e&ion. 

If you mean to follow your true motive and 
your publick faith, give up your tax on tea for 
raifing a revenue, the principle of which has, in 
effefii, been difclaimed in your name ; at*d which 
produces you no advantage; no, not a penny. 
Or, if you choofe to go on with a poor pretence 
inftead of a folid reafon, and will ftiU adhere to 
your cant of commerce, you h$ve ten tfroufand 
times more ftrpng commercial reafons for giving 
up this duty on tea, than for abandoning the five 
others that you have already renounced. 

The American conl'umption of teas is annually, 

I, believe, worth 300,0001 at the leaft farthing. 

'If you urge the American violence as a juftifica- 

* lion of your perfeverance in enforcing this tax, 

"5 you 
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you know that you can never anfwer this plain 
queftion— - Why did you repeal the others givea 
in the fame a£t, whilft the very fame violence fub- 
fifted ? — But you did not find the violence ceafc 
upon that conceffion. — No ! becaufe the coneeffioa 
was far fhort of fatisfying the principle which lord 
HilHborough had abjured ! or even the pretence 
on which the repeal of the other taxes was an- 
nounced : and becaufe, by enabling the Eaft India 
company to open a fhop for defeating the Ameri- 
can Yefolution not to pay that fp^cifick tax* you 
manifeftly fhewed a hankering after the principle 
of the aft which you formerly had renounced. 
Whatever road you take leads to a compliance 
with this motion. It opens to you at the end of 
every vifto. Your commerce, your policy, your 
promifes, your reafons, your pretences, your con- 
fiftency, your inconfiftency — all jointly oblige you 
to this repeal. 

But ftill it fticks in our throats, if we go fo far, 
the Americans will go farther. — We do not know 
that. We ought, from experience, rather to pre- 
fume the contrary. Do we not know for certaia, 
that the Americans are going on as faft as poffible, 
whilft we refufe to gratify them ? can they do 
more, or can they do worfe, if we yield this point ? 
I think this conceffion will rather fix a turnpike 
to prevent a further progrefs. It is impoffihle 

to anfwer for bodies of men. But I am fure the 

natural 
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natural effefl; of fidelity, clemency, kindnefs in go* 
vernours, is peace, good-will, order, and efteem, on 
the part of the governed. I would certainly, at 
leaft, give thefe fair principles a fair trial ; which, 
fince the making of this a£fc to this hour, they never 
have had. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman having fpoken 
what he thought neceffary upon the narrow part of 
the fubjeft, I have given him, I hope, a latisfaftory 
anfwer. He next preffes me by a variety of direft 
challenges and oblique reflexions to fay fomething 
on the hiftorical part I lhall therefore, Sir, open 
myfelf fully on that important and delicate fub- 
jeft ; not for the fake of telling you a long ftory 
(which, I know, Mr. Speaker, you are not parti- 
cularly fond of), but for the fake of the weighty 
inftru&ion that, I flatter myfelf, will neceflarfly 
refult from it It (hall not be longer, if I can help 
it, than fo ferious a matter requires. 

Permit me then, Sir, to lead your attention very 
far back ; back to the aft of navigation ; the cor- 
ner ftone of the policy of this country with regard 
to its colonies. Sir, that policy was, from the be- 
ginning, purely commercial ; and the commercial 
fyftem was wholly reftriftive. It was the fyftem 
of a monopoly. No trade was let loofe from that 
conftraint, but merely to enable the colonifts to 
difpofe of what, in the courfe of your trade, you 
could not take; or to enable them lo difpofe of 

fuch 
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fuch articles as we forced upon them, and for 
which, without fome degree of liberty, they could 
not pay. Hence all your fpecifick and detailed enu- 
merations: hence the innumerable checks and 
counterchecks : hence that infinite variety of paper 
chains by which you bind together this compli- 
cated fyftem of the colonies. This principle of 
commercial monopoly runs through no lefs than 
twenty-nine a£ts of parliament, from the year 1660 
to the unfortunate period of 1764. 

In all thofe a&s the fyftem of commerce is efta- 
blilhed, as that, from whence alone you propofed 
to make the colonies contribute (I mean direfitty 
and by the operation of your fuperintending le- 
gislative power) to the ftrength of the empire. I 
venture to fay, that during that whole period, a 
parliamentary revenue from thence was never once 
jn contemplation. Accordingly, in all the jiumr 
ber of laws paffed with regard to the plantations, 
•$he words which diftinguilh revenue laws, fpecifi- 
cally as fuch, were, I think, premeditately avoided. 
I dp not fay, Sir, that a form of words alters the 
nature of the law, ,or abridges the power of the 
lawgiver. It certainly does not. However, titlqs 
and formal preambles are not always idle words ; 
frnd the lawyers frequently argue from them. I 
ftate thefe fa&s to lhew, not what was your rights 
but what has been your fettled policy. Our re- 
venue laws have ufually a title, purporting their 

being 
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being grants; and fiie words gw?e and grant ufually 
precede the enafting parts. Although duties were 
hnpofed on America in a:fts of King Charles the 
Second, and in afts of King William, no one title 
itf giving u an aid to hi6 majefty," or any other 
of the ufual titles to revenue afts, was to be found 
in any of them till 1764; nor were the words 
"give and grant'' in any preamble until the 6th of 
George the Second. However the title of this aft 
of George the Second, notwithftanding the words 
of donation, confiders it merely as a regulation of 
trade, " ah aft for the better fecuring of the trade 
4C of his majefty's fugar colonies in America." 
This aft was made on a compromife of all, and at 
theerprefs defire of a part, of the colonies thenv- 
•fekes. It was therefore in fome meafure frith 
^their confent ; and having a title direftly purport- 
ing only a commercial regulation, and being in truth 
nothing more, the words were pafled by, -at a time 
when no jealoufy was entertained, and ' things werte 
little fcrutinized. Even governour Bernard, in- his 
Second printed letter, dated in 1 763, gives it «t his 
opinion, that *' it was an aft of prohibition, not df 
revenue." This is certainly true, that no aft 
{ avowedly for the purpofe of revenue, and *rich 
the ordinary title and recital taken together, is 
ibund in the ftatute book until the ydar I -have 
mentioned; that is, the year 1764. All before* this 
'period flood on commercial regulation ^and re- 

ftraint 
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ftraint The fcheme of a colony revenue by Bri- 
tiih authority appeared therefore to the Americans 
in the light of a great innovation; the words of 
Governour Bernard's ninth letter, written in Nov. 
1765. ftate this idea very ftrongly; "it muft," 
fays he, " have been fuppofed, fuch an innovation 
" atf a parliamentary taxation, would caufe a great 
" alarm, and meet with much oppojition in moft 
" parts of America; it was quite new to the people, 
" and had no vijible bounds let to it." After Hat- 
ing the weaknefs of government there, he fays, 
" Was this a time to introduce fo great a novelty as 
" a parliamentary inland taxation in America?" 
Whatever the right might have been, this mode of 
ufing it was abfolutely new in policy and praftice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the fchemes off 
American revenue fay, that the commercial re- 
ftraint is full as hard a law for America to live 
under. I think fo too. I think it, if uncompen- 
fated, to be a condition of as rigorous fervitude as 
men can b£ fubjeft to. But America bore it from 
the fundamental aft of navigation until 1764.-"- 
Why ? becaufe men do bear the inevitable confti- 
tution of their original nature with all its infirmi- 
ties. The aft of navigation attended the colonies 
from their infancy, grew with their growth, and 
ftrengthened with their ftrength. They were con- 
firmed in obedience to it, even more by ufage than 
by law. They fcarcely had remembered a time 

when 
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when they were not fubjeQ; to fuch reftrain 
Befidcs, they were indemnified for it by a peci 
niary compensation. Their monopolift happen* 
to be one of the richefj; men in the world. By h 
iiiimeiilc capital (primarily employed, not for the 
benefit, but his own) they were enabled to pri 
cccd with their fifherics, their agriculture, the 
(hip-building (and their trade too within the 
mits), in fuch a manner as got far the ftart of t 
flow languid operations of unaffifted nature. Tl 
capital was a hot-bed to them. Nothing in t 
hiftory of mankind is like their progrefs. For i 
part, I never caft an eye on their flourifhing co 
mcrce, and their cultivated and commodious li 
but they feein to me rather antient nations gro 
to perfeftion through a long feries of fortun 
events, and a train of fuccefsful induftry, accun 
lating wealth in many .centuries, than the color 
of yefterday ; than a fet of miferable out-cafts 
few years ago, not fo much fent as thrown c 
on the bleak and barren fhore of a defolate ^ 
dernefs three thoufand miles from all civilized 
tercourfe. 

All this was done by England, whilft Engl: 
purfued trade, and forgot revenue. You not ( 
acquired commerce, but you a&ually created 
very obje&s of trade in America ; and by j 
creation you raifed the trade of this kingdon 
leaft four-fold. America had the compenfatioi 

5 
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jfotir capital, which made her bear her fervitude. 
She had another compenfation, which you are now 

, gojng to take away from her. She had, except 
the commercial f eftraint, every charafileriftick mark 
of a free people in all her internal concerns. She 
had the image of the Britiffi conftitution. She 
had the fubftance. She was taxed by her own re- 
prefentatives. , She chofe moft of her own magi- 
Grates. She paid them all: Sl^e had in effeQ; the 
fole difpofal of her own internal government 
This whole ftate of commercial fervitude and civil 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfefl; 
freedom ; but comparing it with the ordinary cir- 
cumftahces of humari nature* it was an happy and * 
a liberal condition. 

I know* Sir, that great and not unfuccefsful 
pains have been taken to inflame our minds by ari 
outcry* in this houfe and out of it, that in Ame- 
rica the a6l of navigation neither is, or ever was, 

.obeyed. But if you take the colonies through, I 
affirm* that its authority never was difputed ; that 
it was 116 where difputed for any iength of time ; 
Arid Oh the whole,, that it was well obferved. 

' Wherever the aft prefled hard, many individuals 
indeed evaded it. This is nothing. Thefe Mat- 
tered individuals never denied the law* and never 
obeyed it , Juft as it happens whenever the laws 
of trade, whenever the laws of revenue, prefs 

. hard upon the people in England; in that cafe all 
. Vol. II; G c your 
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vour fhores arc full of contraband. Your 1 
"to give a monopoly to the Eaft India comp 
your right to lay immenfe duties oh French bra 
are not difputed in England. You do not n 
this charge on any man. But you know that t 
is not a creek from Pentland Frith to the Iffl 
Wight, in which they do not fmuggle imm 
quantities of teas, Eaft India goods> and bran 
I take it for granted, that the authority of 
vernor Bernard in this point is indifputable. Sp 
ing of thefe laws, as they regarded that pai 
•America now in fo unhappy a condition, he 
" I believe they are no where better fapp< 
" than in this province ; I do not pretend th 
41 is entirely free from a breach of thefe laws ; 
"that fuch a breach, if difcovered, is juftb 
" nifhed." What more can you fay of the 
' dience to any laws in any country? An obedi 
'to thefe laws formed the acknowledgment, 
tuted by yourfelves, for your fuperiority ; anc 
the payment you originally impofed for your 
teftion. J 

Whether you were right or wrong in eftal 
ing the colonies on the principles of commJ 
monopoly, rather than on that of revenue, 
this day a problem of mere f peculation, 
cannot have both by the fame authority. Tc 
together the reftraints of an univerfal interna 
- external -monopoly, with an univerfal ittteraa 

•ext 
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external taxation, is an unnatural union ; perfect 
uncompenfated flavery. You have long fince de- 
cided for yourfelf and them; and you aridv they 
have profpered exceedingly under that decifion. 

This nation, Sir, never thought of departing 
from that choice until the period immediately on 
the clofe of the laft war. Then a fcheme of go- 
vernment new in many things feemed to ha\?e 
been adopted. I faw, or thought I law, fever&l 
fymptoms of a great change, whilft I fat in yopr 
gallery, a good while before I had the honour of a 
feat in this houfe. At that period the neceffity 
was eftablifhed of keeping up no lefs than twenty 
-new regiments, with twenty colonels capable 0f 
■ feats in this houfe. This fcheme was adopted widi 
■very general applaufe from all fides, at the veiy 
-time that, by y©ur conquefts in America, your 
^danger from foreign attempts in that part of the 
-world was much" leffened, or indeed rather quite 
<over. When this huge increafe of military efta- 
iblilhment was refolved on, a revenue was to be 

found to fupport fo great a burthen. Country 
igentlemen, the great patrons of oeconomy, and the 
. great refilters of a ftanding armed force, would 

not have entered with much alacrity into the vote 
-for fa large and fo expenfive an army, if they hald 
-been very fure that they were to continue to pay 

for it. But hopes of another kind were held eat 
'to them; and in particular* I well remember,- that 

Cc3 % Mr. 
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Mr. Townlhcnd, in a brilliant harangue on th 
fubjeft, did dazzle them, by playing before the 
eyes the image of a revenue to be raifed in Ame 
rica. 

Here began to dawn the firft glimmerings < 
this new colony fyftem. It appeared more di 
tin&ly afterwards, when it was devolved upon 
perfon to whom, on other accounts, this count 
owes very great obligations. I do believe, that 1 
had a very ferious deiire to benefit the publick. B 
with no final! ftudy of the detail, he did not fee 
to have his view, at leaft equally, carried to tl 
total circuit of our affairs. He generally con: 
dered his objefts in lights that were rather too d 
tached. Whether the bufinefs of an Americi 
revenue was impofed upon him altogether; wh 
ther it was entirely the refult of his own fpecul 
tion; or, what is more probable, that his own ide 
rather coincided with the inftruftions he had. r 
ceived ; certain it is, that, with the beft intentioj 
in the 'world, he firft brought this fatal fchen 
into form, and eftablifhed it by a£i of parliamen 
No man can believe, that at this, time of day 

.mean to lean on the venerable menjory of a grc 
mai\, whofe lofs we deplore, in common. Q 

' little party-differences have been long ago coi 
pofed; and I have a£ted more with him, and « 
tainly with more pleafure with him, than ever 

. a&ed againft him* Undoubtedly: JVIr. Grenvij 

• w 
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was a firft-rate figure in this country. With a ' 
ipafculine underftanding, and a ftout and refolute 
heart, he had an application undiffipated and un- 
wearied. He took publick bufinefs, not as a duty 
which he was to fulfil, but as a pleafure he was to 
enjoy ; and he feemed to have no delight out of 
this houfe, except in fuch things as fome way re- 
lated to the bufinefs that was to be done within it. 
If he was ambitious, I will fay this for him, his 
ambition was of a noble and generous ftrain. It 
was to raife himfelf, not by the low pimping po- 

■ 

liticks of a court, but to win his way to power, 
through the laborious gradations of publick fer- 
vice ; and to fecure himfelf a well-earned rank in 
parliament, by a thorough knowledge of its con- 
ftitution, and a perfect praftice in all its bufinefs. 
Sir, if fuch a man fell into errours, it muft be 
from defefts not intrinfical ; they muft be rather 
fought in the particular habits of his life ; which, 
though they do not alter the ground-work of cha- 
racter, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a profeffion. He was bred to the law,- 
which is, in my opinion, one of the firft and nobleft- 
of human fciences; a fcience which does more to - 
quicken and invigorate the underftandiqg, than all 
the other kinds of learning put together ; but it 
is not apt, except in perfons very happily born, to>, 
open and to liberalize the mind exaftly in the 
fame proportion. Pafling from that ftudy he djd» 

C c 3 .• not 
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not go very largely into the world ; but plunge 

into bufinefs; 1 mean into the bufinefs of office 

and the limited and fixed methods and forms efts 

blifhed there. Much knowledge is to be had ur 

doubtedly in that line ; and there is -no knowledg 

which is not valuable. But it may be truly fai< 

that men too much converfant in office, are rare 

minds of remarkable enlargement Their habi 

of office are apt to give them a turn to think tl 

fubftance of bufinefs not to be much more impo 

tant than the forms in which it is condu&e 

Thefe forms are adapted to ordinary occaiions ; ai 

therefore perfons who are nurtured in office, do a 

mirably well, as long as things go on in their cor 

mon order ; but when the high roads are brok 

up, and the waters out, when a new and troubl 

fcene is opened, and the file affords no precede! 

then it is that a greater knowledge of mankir 

and a far more extenfive comprehenfion of thii 

is requifite than ever office gave, or than off 

can ever give. Mr, Grenville thought better 

the wifdom and power of human legiflation th 

in truth it deferves. He conceived, and ma 

conceived along with him, that the flourifti 

trade of this country was greatly owing to 1 

and inftitutioir, and not quite fo much to liber 

for but too many are apt to believe regulation 

be commerce, and taxes to be revenue. Amc 

filiations, that which ftood firft in reputfcti 
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was his idol. I mean the aft of navigation. H$ 
has often profeffed it to be fo. The policy of th&t 
aft is, I readily admit, in many refpefts well under- 
ftood. But I do fay, that if the aft be fufFered to 
run the full length of its principle, and is not 
changed and modified according to the change of 
times and the fluftuation of circumftances, it muft 
do great mifchief, and frequently even defeat its 
own purpofe. 

After the war, and in the laft years of it, the 
trade of America had increafed far beyond the 
Speculations of the moft fanguine imaginations* 
It fwelled out on every fide. It filled all its pro- 
per channels to the brim. It overflowed with a 
rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the 
right and on the left, it fpread out upon fome 
places, where it was indeed improper, upon others 
where it was only irregular. It is the nature of 
all greatnefs not to be exaft ; and great trade will 
always be attended with confiderable abufes. The 
contraband will always keep pace in fome meafure 
with the fair trade. It ihould ftand -as a fuuda,- 
mental maxim, that no vulgar precaution ought to 
be employed in the cure of evils, which are clolely 
connefted with the caufe of our profperity. Per-* 
haps this great perfon turned his eyes fomewhat lefs 
than was juft, towards the incredible increafe of 
the fair trade ; and looked with fomething of too 
exquifite a jealoufy towards the contraband. Ho 

C c 4 certainly 
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certainly felt a Angular degree of anxiety on tha 
fubjefl; ; and even began to afil from that paffiou 
earlier than is commonly imagined. For whilft he 
was firft lord of the admiralty, though not ftrifitly 
called upon in his official line, he prefented a very 
ftrong memorial to the lords of the treafury (my 
Lord Bute was then at the head of the board) ; 
heavily complaining of the growth of the illicit 
commerce in America. Some mifchief happened 
even at that time from this over-earneft zeal. 
Much greater happened afterwards when it ope- 
rated with greater power in the higheft depart- 
ment of the finances. The bonds of the a£t o£ 
navigation were ftraitened fo much, that America 
was on the point of having no trade, either con- 
traband or legitimate. They found, under* the 
conflru6tion and execution then ufed, the a6t no 
longer tying but actually ftrangling them. All this 
coming with new enumerations of commodities ; 
with regulations which in a manner put a ftop to 
the mutual coafting intercourse of the colonies ; 
with the appointment of courts of admiralty un- 
der various improper circumftances ; with a Hid- 
den extinction of the paper currencies; with a 
compulfory provifion for the quartering of fol- 
diers ; the people of America thought themfelves 
proceeded againft as delinquents, or at beft as peo- 
ple under fufpicion of delinquency; and in fuch a 
jnanner, as they imagined, their recent fervices in 

the 
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jtfie war did not at all merit. Any of thefe innur 
merable regulations, perhaps, would not have 
alarmed alone; fome might be thought realbnable; 
the multitude (truck them with terrour. 

But the grand manoeuvre in that bufinefs of new 
regulating the colonies, was the 15 th a6fc of the 
fourth of George III ; which, befides containing 
feveral of the matters to which I have juft alluded, 
opened a new principle : and here properly began 
the fecond period of the policy of this country; 
with regard to the colonies ; by which the fGhemp 
of a regular plantation parliamentary revenue was 
adopted in theory, and fettled in praftice. A re- 
venue not fubftituted in the place of, but fuper- 
added to, a monopoly ; which monopoly was en- 
forced at the fame time with additional ftri&nefs, 
$,nd the execution put into military hands. 

This aft, Sir, had for the firft time the title of 
f ' granting duties in the colonies and plantations 
" of America ;" and for the firft time it was af- 
ferted in the preamble, " that it w&sjuji and ne- 
" cejfary that a revenue fhould be raifed there. * 
Then came the technical words of " giving and 
" granting," and thus a complete American reve- 
nue a6l was made in all the forms, and with a full 
avowal of the right, equity, policy, and even ne- 
ceffity of taxing the colonies, without any formal 
confent of theirs. There are contained alfo in the 
preamble to that afl; thefe very remarkable wprds 

—the 
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tack. They were, it is true, as yet novices ; as 
yet unaccuftomed to direft attacks upon any of 
the rights of parliament. The duties were port 
duties, like thofe they had been accuftomed to 
bear ; with this difference, that the title was not 
the fame, the preamble not the fame, and the fpirit 
altogether unlike. But of what fervice is this ob- . 
fervation to the caufe of thofe that make it ? It is 
a full refutation of the pretence for their prefent 
cruelty to America; for it ftiews, out of their 
own mouths, that our colonies were backward to 
enter into the prefent vexatious and ruinous con- 
troverfy. 

There is alfo another circulation abroad, (fpread 
with a malignant intention, which I cannot attri- 
bute to thofe who fay the fame thing in this houfe) 
that Mr. Grenville gave the colony agents an op~ 
tion for their affemblies to tax themfelves,, which 
they had refufed. I find that much ftrefs is laid 
on this, as a fk6t However, it happens neither to 
be true nor poffible. , I will obferve firft, that Mr. 
Grenville never thought fit to make this apology* 
for himfelf in the innumerable debates that were 
had upon the fubjeft. He might have propofed to 
the colony agents, that they fhould agree in fome 
mode of taxation as the ground of an aft of par- 
liament But he never could have propofed that 
they fliould tax themfelves on requifition, which is 
the affertion of the day. Indeed, Mr. Grenville 

well 
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veil knew, that the colony agents could have i 
general powers to confent to it ; and they had i 
time to coniult their affemblies for particular po^ 
ers, before he paffed his firft revenue act If y< 
compare dates, you will find it impoffible. Bu 
thened as the agents knew the colonies were at th 
time, they could not give the leaft hope of fu 
grants. His own favourite governour was of opini 
that the Americans were not then taxable objef 
" Nor was the time lefs favourable to the equ 
of fuch a taxation. I dorit mean to difpute \ 
reafonablenefi of America contributing to t i 
charges of Great Britain when (he is able ; nor 
believe, would the Americans themfelvts have c 
puted it, at a proper time and. feafon. Bui 
jhould be conjidered, that the American gove, 
ments themfelves have, in the profecution of 
late war, contracted very large debts ; which 
will take fome years to pay off, and in the mean ti 
occajion very burdenfome taxes for that purp 
only. For inflance, this government, which is 
much before-hand as any, raifes every year 37, 5C 
fterling for Jinking their debt, and mujl continu 
for four years longer at leajl before it will be clea 
Thefe are the words of Governour Bernard's 1 
ter to a member of the old miniftry, and which 
has fince printed. Mr. Grenville could not hi 
made this propofition to the agents, for anoti 
reafon. He was of opinion, which he has < 

. cla: 
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clared in this houfe an hundred times, that the co- 
lonies could not legally grant any revenue to the 
crown ; and that infinite mifchiefs would be th6 
confequence of fuch a power. When Mr. Gren- 
ville had paflfed the firft revenue a6t, and in the 
fame feffion had made this houfe come to a resolu- 
tion for laying a ftamp-duty on America, between 
that time and the palling the ftamp-affc into a law, 

- hte told a conliderable and moft refpeftable mer- 
chant, a member of this houfe, whom I am truly 
forry I do not now fee in his place, when he re* 
prefented againft this proceeding, that if the ftamp- 
duty was difliked, he was willing to exchange it for 

- any other equally produftive ; but that, if he ob- 
: je6ted to the Americans being taxed by parliament, 

he might fave himfelf the trouble of the diicuf- 

ikon, as he was determined on the meafure. This 

is the fa&, and, if you pleafe, I will mention a very 

-unqueftionable Authority for it 

; Thus, Sir, I have difpofed of this falfehooA 

■ But falfehQod has a perennial fpring. It is faid, 

that no conje&ure could be made of the diflike 

of the- colonies to the principle. This is as untrue 

-as the other. After the refolution of the houfe, 

-and before the paffirig of the ftamp-a£t, thecals 

nies of Maffachufet's Bay and New York did fend 

remonftrances, obje&ing to this mode of parlk£ 

, mentary taxation What was the confequefice ? 

They were fuppreffed; (hey .were put under the 

1 table; 
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table ; notwithftanding an order of council to 
contrary, by the miniftry which compofed. 
very council that had made the order ; and 
the boufe proceeded to its bufinefs of taxing y 
out the leaft regular knowledge of the objeft 
which were made to it But to give that h 
its due, it was not over defirous to receive ii 
mation, or to hear remonftrance. On the 15 
February 1 765, whilft the ftamp-a6fc was undei 
liberation, they refufed with fcorn even ftf i 
as to receive four petitions prefented from i 
fpe&able colonies as Connecticut, Rhode If 
Virginia, and Carolina; befides one from 
traders of Jamaica. As to the colonies, the} 
no alternative left to them, but to difobey ; 
.pay the taxes impofed by that parliament y 
was not fuffered, or did not fuflfer itfelf, ev 
hear them remonftrate upon the fubject 

This was the ftate of the colonies before hi: 
jefty thought fit to change his minifters. It i 
upon no authority of mine. It is proved b; 
controvertible records. The honourable gi 
man has defired fome of us to lay our hands 
our hearts, and anfwer to his queries upon th 
toxical part of this confideration ; and by his 
Her (as well as my eyes could difcern it) he fe 
to addrefs himfelf to me. 

Sir, I will anfwer him as clearly as I am 
juid with great opennefs ; I have nothing to 
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tceal. In the year fixty-five, being in a very pri- 
vate ftation, far enough from any line of bufinefs, 
and not having the honour of a feat in this houfe, 
it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then miniftry, by the intervention of a com- 
mon friend, to become connefted with a very noble 
perfon, and at the head of the treafury depart- 
ment It was indeed in a fituation of little rank 
-and no confequence, fuitable to the mediocrity of 
''my talents and pretentions. But a fituation near 
enough to enable me to fee, as well as others, what 
was going ©n; and I did fee in that noble perfon 
fuchfpund principles, fuch an^nlargementofmind, 
fuch clear and fagacious fenfe, and fuch unfliaken 
fortitude, as have bound me, as well as others 
much better than me, by an inviolable attach- 
ment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord 
Rockingham very early in that fummer received 
■a ftrdng reprefentatifcn from many weighty Englifh 
merchants and manufa&urers, from governors of 
provinces and commanders of men of war, again # 
almoft the whole of the American commercial re- 
gulations: and particularly with regard to the 
total ruin which was threatened to the Spanifii 
trade. I beKeve, Sir, the noble lord foon faw his 
way in this bufraefs. But he did not rafhly de- 
termine agairtft afts which it might be fuppofed 
were the refult of much deliberation. However, 
Sir, he fcarcely began to open the ground, wheri 

thq 
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the whole veteran body of office took the alfenrii 
A violent outcry of all (except thofe who kne¥ 
and felt the raifchief ) was railed againft any alte- 
ration. On one hand, his attempt was a; direfi 
violation of treaties and publick law. — -On th« 
other, the aft of navigation and all the Corps o: 
trade laws were drawn up in array againft it 

The firft ftep the noble lord took, was to hav< 
the opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever-la 
merited friend the late Mr. Yorke, then attorne 
general, on the point of law. When he knew tha 
formally and officially, which in fubftance he ha< 
known before, he immediately difpatched order 
to rcdrefs the grievance, . But I will fay it for tb 
then minifter, he is of that constitution of mind 
that I know he would have iffued, oil the fame cri 
tical occafion, the very fame orders^ if th6 afts ( 
trade had been, as they were not, dire&ly again 
him ; and would have chearfully fubmitted to th 
equity of parliament for his indemnity. 

On the conclufion of this bufinefs of the Sps 
nilh trade, the news of the troubles, on account < 
•the ftamp-aft, arrived in England. It was n< 
until the end of Oftober that thefe accounts wei 
received. No fooner had the found of that migh 
tempeft reached us in England, than the whole < 
the then oppofition, inftead of feeling humbled I 
the unhappy iffue of their meafures, feemed Jo I 
infinitely elated, and cried out, that the miniftr 

fro 
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from envy to the glory of their predeceflbrs, wertf 
prepared to repeal the ftamp-a6t Near nine yeari 
after, the honourable gentleman- takes quite op- 
polite ground, afrd now challenges me to put tiiy 
hand to my heart, ahct fay, whether the minrftV^ 
had refolved on the repeal till a confiderable time 
after the meeting of parliament Thoiigh I <T# 
not very well know what the honourable gentle- 
man wifhes to infer from the admiffion, -of from 
the denial, of this faft, on which he fo eartteftljf 
adjures me; I do put my hand oh my heart, .and 
affure him, that they did not come to a resolution 
directly to repeal. They weighed this matter as 
its difficulty and importance required. They con- 
fidered maturely among themfelves. They cori-^ 
Allied with all who could give adv v ice or informa- 
tion. It was not determined until a little before 
the meeting of parliament; but it was determined, 
and the riiain lines of their own plan marked out, 
before that meeting. Two queftions arofe (I hope 
I am not going into a narrative troublefome to the 
houfe) 

,[A cry of, go on, go on.] 

The firft of the two confiderations was, whether 
the repeal ihould be total, or whether only partial ; 
taking out every thing burthenfome and produc- 
tive, and referving only an empty acknowledge- 
ment, fuch as a ftamp on cards or dice. The other 
queftion was, on what principle the aft fliould be 

Vol. II. Dd ' repealed? 



tripwlcd? Op thif head ajfp t^o prixiciple^ wer 
farted* Ooa that thfc LegiflaiiKe rights, of thi 
coun&y, witl* regard, tp America, were not erjtiix 
tyit Ikd certain reftri&iQna. and, li»itatioo3^ iTHb 
^fetfr principle wy* that ta&ei of this kwdi w.er 
#>ntr&ry to. tfeft fundtweatel principles ;pf eQH? 
VKrce.oik which t&* cpipn^s : \yere fpiffld§&i 09 
c»ntjr*rytp every ktei*, of ppiifccal equity;. by : wjh^ 
fljufty M*e we : bou jitf, afc nwch as poffiblq, t& sxt«n 
the fpirit %fld benefit of the British cQflftitfttwM 

tWMXWMrti OJ f th ^ -Eferi tifli dominion Thfr q#Wl 
feq&pf ft<* m?afiire > and, of the principle*: q£r< 
peat .^ft&naftcje, before. the feffiqnj and 1^0*1$ 
hft?v anyone cftq read the kings, fpeech. itfirth 
opening of that fsffioq, without feeing ip tb| 
fpeech both th$ repeal and th^ declaratory q£^vei 
fufficiently crayoned- out Thofe wjiq caqnot f f( 
this can ieei nothing* . , 

Surely the l^onoura^le gentleman will^e^t^ 
that a great deal leis time than was then ea*ploye< 
Wght to. h%ve bepn JQpent in, deliberation ; whe 
he confiders that the news of the troubles &$\th 
arrive till towards the eai of 0&o,ber. Thp pa 
liameftt faMP filTthe vacancies on the Htihd^y, \ 
Receiver, and on bufinefs ti$e 14th of the f$^q 
ing .January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the bon ton of tj 

courtthen wa& a modification would have fajisfie 

* tiaud, unjyftQinatick, pro^raftinajing iQmift$} 
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as fuch a meafure has lince done fuch a miniftry* 
A modification is the conftant refource of weak 
undeciding minds. To repeal by a denial of our 
right to tax in the preamble (and this too did not 
want advifers), would have cut, in theieroick ftyle,. 
the Gbrdian knot with a fword. Either meafure 
would' have cofi no more than a day's 1 debate. But 1 
when the total repeal was adopted ; and adopted 
on principles of policy, of equity, and of com-" 
merce ; this plan made it neceflary tb enter into 
matftyahd difficult meafures. It became neceflary 
to open a very large field of evidence commeh- 
furate to thefe extenfive views. But then this la- 
bour>did knights fervice. It opened the eyes of 
ffeveral to the true ftate of the American affairs; 
it enlarged their ideas ; it removed prejudices;* 
and it conciliated the opinions and affeftions of 
men. The noble lord, who then took the lead in ; 
adminiffration, my honourable friend* under me, 
and a right honourable gentleman f (if he will not 
rejeft his fhare, and it was a large one, of this bu- 
finefs) exerted the moft laudable induftry in bring- 
ing before you the fulleft, moft impartial, and' 
leaft-garbled body of evidence that ever was pro- 
duced 1 to this houfe. I think the inquiry lafted in 
the committee for fix weeks ; and at its conclufion 
this houfe, by an independent, noble,' fpirited, and' 

* Mr; Dowdefwell f Geaeral Conway* 
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unexpe6ted majority; by a majority that will r 
deem all the acts ever done by majorities in parli 
noent ; in the teeth of all the old mercenary Sw; 
of ftate, in defpite of all the Speculators and augu 
of political events, in defiance of the whole ei 
battled legion of veteran penfi oners and pra&ifi 
instruments of a court, gave a total repeal to t 
ftamp-a£t, and (if it had been fo permitted) a la 
ing peace to this whole empire. 

I ftate, Sir, thefe particulars,' becaufe this a6t 
fpirk and fortitude has lately been, in the circul 
tion of the feafon, and in fome hazarded declam 
tions in this houfe, attributed to timidity. If, S 
the condu& of miniftry, in propofing the repei 
had arifen from timidity with regard to themfelv< 
it Mould have been greatly, to be condemned. I 
tereftcd timidity diigraces as much in the cabim 
as perfonal timidity does in the field* But tin 
dity, with regard to the well-being of our counti 
is heroick virtue. The noble lord who then co 
dufted affairs, and his worthy colleagues, whi 
they trembled at the profpeQ; of fuch diftreffes 
you have fince brought upon yourfelves, were n 
afraid fteadily to look in the face that glaring ai 
dazzling influence at which the eyes of eagles ha 
blenched. He looked in the face one of the able 
and, let me fay, not the moft fcrupulous opp 
fitions, that perhaps ever was in this houfe, ai 
withftood it, unaided by, even one of the ufu 

.'..'..■■ : . frppoi 
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fapports of adminiftration. He did this when he 
repealed the ftamp-aft. He looked in the face a 
perfon he had long refpetted and regarded, and 
whole aid was then particularly wanting ; I mean 
lord Chatham. He did this when he pafled the 
declaratory a£t 

It is now given out for the ufual purpofes, by 
the ufual emiffaries, that lord Rockingham did not 
confent to the repeal of this a6t until he was bull 
lied into it by lord Chatham ; and the reporters 
have gone fo far as publickly to affert, in a hun- 
dred companies, that the honourable gentleman 
under the gallery *, who propofed the repeal in the 
American committee, had another fet of refolu- 
tions in his pocket direftly the reverfe of thofe he 
moved. Thefe artifices of a defperate caufe are, 
#t this time fpread abroad, with incredible care, 
in every part of the town, from the higheft to the 
loweft companies; as if the induftry of the circu- 
lation were to make amends for th$ abfurdity of 
the report 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of a complexion 
to be bullied by lord Chatham, or by any man, I 
muft fubmit to thofe who know him. I confefs, 
when I look back to that time, I confider him as 
placed in one of the moft trying fituations in 
which, perhaps, any man ever flood. In the houfe 
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of peers there were very feyr of the miniftry, out 
of the noble lord's own particular connexion, (ex- 
cept lord Egmont, who afted, as far as I could dif- 
cern, an honourable and manly part,) that did not 
look to lbme other future arrangement, which 
warped his politicks. There were in both houfes 
new, and menacing appearances, that might very 
naturally drive any other, than a molt refolutQ 
minifter, from his mealure or from his ftation. 
The houlehold troops openly revolted. The allies 
of miniftry, (thofe, I mean, who fupported fome 
of their meafures, but refufed refponfibility . for 
any) endeavoured to undermine their credit, and 
to take ground that muft be fatal to the fuccefs of 
the very caule which they would be thought to 
countenance. The queftion of the jrepeal was 
brought on by miniftry in the committee of this 
houfe, in the very inftant when it was known thaj 
more than one court negotiation was carrying on 
with the heads of the oppofition. Every thing, 
upon every fide, was full of traps and mines. Eartlj 
below {hook: heaven above menaced; all the ele- 
ments of minifterial fafety were difiblyed. It was 
in the midft of this chaos of plots and counter- 
plots ; it was in the midft of this complicated war? 
fare againft publick oppofition and private treach- 
ery, that the firmnefs of that noble perfon was pu| 
to the proof. He never ftirred from his ground } 
no, not an inch. He remained fixed and deter? 

mined, 
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Ain^d, iti principle, in mfeiftf'fe, kiM T6 'ccfhdu6&' 
He pra&i&d no imnagements. Hte fecufed no rg- 
tre&t He fought no apology. 
f I Willi likewife do jiiftice, I ought to doit, to th£ 
h<m6urkbie gfentleman who led us in thifc houfe *. 
F&* from the duplicity wickedly charged oh him, 
he affced his part with alacrity and reiblutiori. Wd 
all felt infpired by the example he gave us, doWh 
<£ven %b myfelf, the weakeft in that phalanx. I dfeV 
etere for dhe, I knew well enough (it cbuld not be 
concealed frond any body) the true ftate of things ; 
but, in my life, I never came with fo much fpiritS 
into this toouffc. It was a time for a man to aft rn. 
We had powerftll enemies ; but we had faithful 
and determined friends ; and a glorious caufe. 
We had a great battle to fight ; but we had the 
means of fighting ; not as now, when our arms 
are tied behind us. We did fight that day arid 
conquer. 

I remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleafure, 
the fituation of the honourable gentleman * who 
made the motion for the repeal ; in that crifis, 
when the whole trading intereft of this empire, 
crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
anxious expeftation, waited, almoft to a winter's 
return of light, their fate from your refojiutions. 
When, at length you had determined in their fa- 

k * General Conway. > 
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your, and your doors, thrown open, ftiewed ther 
the figure of their deliverer in the well-earne 
triumph of his important viftory, from the whol 
of that grave multitude there arofe an involuntar 
burft of gratitude and tranfport They jumpe 
upon him like children on a long abfent fathe 
They clung about him as captives about their n 
deemer. All England, all America, joined to h 
applaufe. Nor did he feem infenfible to the be 
of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration < 
his fellow citizens. Hope elevated and joy brightem 
his crejt. I ftood near him; and his face, to u 
the expreffion of the fcripture of the firft marty 
" his face was as if it had been the face of a 
" angpl." I do not know how others feel; but if 
had ftood in that fituation, I never would have e: 
changed it for all that kings in their profufion cou 
beftow. I did hope that that day's danger ai 
honour would have been a bond to hold us all t 
gether for ever. But, alas ! that, with other pie 
iing vifions, is long fince vanifhed. 

Sir, this aft of fupreme magnanimity has be 
reprefented, as if it had been a meaiure of an a 
miniftration, that, having no fcheme of their o\* 
took a middle line, pilfered a bit from one fide a: 
a bit from the other. Sir, they took no midc 
lines. They differed fundamentally from t 
fchemes of both parties; but they preferred t 
objefts of both. They preferved the authority 
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Great Britain. They preferved the equity df Great 
Britain. They made the declaratory-aft ; they 
repealed the ftamp-a6t They did bothyw% ; be-^ 
caufe the declaratory-aft was without qualification* . 
and the repeal of the ftamp-aft total. This they 
did in the fituation I have defcribed. 

Now, Sir, what will the adverfary fay to both? 
thefe afts ? If the principle of the declaratory aft 
was not good, the principle we are contending for 
this day is monftrous. If the principle of the re-» 
peal was not good, why are we not at war for at 
real, fubftantial, efFeftive revenue ? If both were 
bad ; why has this miniftry incurred all the inconve- 
niencies of both and of all fchemes ? Why have . 
they enafted, repealed, enforced, yielded, and now 
attempt to enforce again ? 

Sir, I think I may as well now, as at any other 
time, fpeak to a certain matter of faft, not wholly 
unrelated to the queftion under your confidera- 
tion. We, who would perfuade you to revert to t 
the ancient policy of this kingdom, labour under 
the effeft of this ftiort current phrafe, which the 
court leaders have given out to all their corps, in 
order to take away the credit of thofe who would 
prevent you from that frantick war you are going 
to wage upon your colonies. Their cant is this; 
" All the difturbancesin America have been created 
" by the repeal of the ftamp-aft." I fupprefs for 
a moment my indignation at the falfehood, bafe« 

neft, 
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SiUMrtd abfurdity<tftlMStiraft*^ 
lafiead af remarking on the taotives and charac- 
ter of thoie who hare iffued ft far rfcirca&tsbn, I 
will clearly lay before you the fcate ©f Am&fc*, 
antecedently to that repeal ; after the repeal ; and 
fince the renewal of the fchetnes of Atfifericfcn tax- 
ation. J 

It is faid, that the difturbances, if th&*e *erfc 
any, before the repeal, wereHight; and trithout 
difficulty or inconvenience might have been fup- 
prefled. For an anfwer to this affertion I will fend 
yon to the great author and patron of the ftamp- 
aftj who certainly meaning well to the authority 
of this country, and fully apprized of the ftate of 
that, made, before a repeal was fo much as agitated 
in this houfe, the motion which is on your jotiN 
aals j and which, to fave the clerk the trouble of 
turning to it, I will now read to you. It was for 
an amendment to the addrefs of the 17th of De- 
cember, 17^5 : 

• " Towprcfs ourjuji refentment and indignation 
"at the ?outrageous tumults and kifurre&ions 
" which have been excited and carried on in North 
? c America ; and at the rejijlancc given by open 
" and rebelliousybrce to the execution of the laws 
" in that part of his majejiy's dominions. And to 
" ajffure his majejiy, that his faithful commons, 
" animated with the warmeji duty and attachment 
" to his royal per fon and government, tyili firmly 
." and effeQually fupport his majefy in all fuch 

' "meafures 
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u meatfures asjhall he necejfaryfor preferring and 
^Supporting the legal dependence of the colonies 
u on the mother country, &c. &C," ■ . ., 

Here wa3 certainly a disturbance preceding the 
repeal ; fuch a difturbance as Mr. Grenville thought v 
neceffary to qualify by the name of an infurreBhon, 
and the epithet of a rebellious force : terms much 
ftronger than any, by which, thole who then fup- 
ported his motion, have ever fince thought proper 
to diftinguifh the fubfequent disturbances in Ame- 
rica. They were disturbances which feemed tb 
bim and his friends to juftify as ftrong a promife 
of fupport, as hath been ufual to give in the be-» 
ginning of a war with the moft powerful and de- 
clared enemies. When the accounts of the Ame-* 
rican governours came before the houfe, they ap- 
peared ftronger even than the warmth of publick 
imagination had painted them ; fo much ftronger, V 

that the paper* on your table bear me out in fay- 
ing, that all the late difturbances, which have been . 
at one time the miniiter's motives for the repeal 
of five out of fix of the new court taxes, and are 
now his pretences for refufing to repeal that fixth, 
did not amount — why do I compare them ? no, 
not to a tenth part of the tumults and violence 
which prevailed long before the repeal of that aQr. 

Miniftry cannot refufe the authority of the com- 
mander in chief general Gage, who, in his letter 
of the 4th of November, from New York, thus 
jreprefents the ftate of things ; 
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• " It is difficult to fay, from the higheft to (h 
i€ loweft, who has not been acceflary to this inlui 
" re&ion, either by uniting or mutual agreemen 
" to oppqfe the a£t, by what they are plea fed to ten 
all legal oppofition to it. Nothing effectual fu 
been propofed, either to prevent or quell the ti 
" mult. The reft of the provinces are in tl 
" lame fituation as to a pojitvoe refufal to take t 
"Jlamps; and threatening thofe whojhall take the\ 
" to plunder and murder them ; and this affa 
"fands in all the provinces, that unle/h the a< 
"from its own nature, enforce itfelf, nothing b 
"a very conjiderable military force can do it." 

It is remarkable, Sir, that the perfons who fc 
merly trumpeted forth the moft loudly, the viole 
resolutions of aflemblies ; the univerfal infurrc 
tions ; the feizing and burning the ftamped pape 
the forcing ftamp officers to refign their comm 
fions under the gallows; the rifling and pulli 
down of the houfes of magiftrates ; and the t 
pulfion from their country of all who dared 
write or fpeak a Angle word in defence of 1 
powers of parliament ; thefe very trumpeters i 
now the men that reprefent the whole as a m 
trifle ; and choofe to date all the difturbances fr 
the repeal of the ftamp-afr, which put an end 
them. Hear your officers abroad, and let th 
refute this fhamelefs falfehood, who, in all tl 
correfpondence, ftate the difturbances as owing 
their true caufes, the difcontent of the people, fr 
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the taxeflk You have this evidence in your own 
archives — -and it will give you compleat fatisfac- 
tion ; if you are not fo far loft to all parliamentary 
ideas of information, as rather to credit the lye of 
the day, than the records of your own houfe. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they, 
are forced into day upon one point, are fure to 
burrow in another; but they fhall have no refuge : 
I will make them bolt out of all their holes. Con- 
fcious that they muft be baffled, when they attribute, 
a precedent difturbance to a fubfequent meafure,. 
they take other ground, almoft as abfurd, but very 
common in modern pra&ice, and very wicked-?. 
which is, to t attribute the ill, effect of ill-judged : 
conduft to the argument^ which had been ufed to» 
diffuade us from it They fay, that the oppofition 
made in parliament to the ftamp-aQ: at the time of 
ift paffing, encouraged the Americans to their re-; 
fiftance. This has even formally appeared in print 
in a regular volume, from an advocate of that fac< 
tion, a Dr. Tucker. This Dr. Tucker • is already; 
a dean, and his earneft labours in this vineyard 
will, I fuppofe, raife him to a bifhoprick. But this; 
affertion too, juft like the reft, is falfe. In all the k 
papers which have loaded your table ; in all the 
vaft crowd, of verbal witneffes that appeared at. 
your bar, witneffes which were indifcriminately; 
produced, from both fides of the houfe; not th$h 
leal^hint of fuch a caufe of difturbance has ever; 

appeared. 
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appeared. As to the feft of a ftrenuous oppoftiot 
to the ftamp-aft, I fat as a ftranger in your gallery 
when the aft was under confideration. Ear fronr 
any thing inflammatory, I never heard a morfc lan- 
guid debate* in this houfc. No more than \Mo oi 
three gentlemen, as I remember, fpoke againftthc 
aft, and that* with great referve and remarkable 
temper. There was but one divilion in the whol< 
progrefs of the bill; and the minority did no 
reach to more than 39 or 40. In the* houfe o 
kkxls I do not recollect that there was aby debati 
or divilion at all. 1 am fure there was no proteft 
In feft> the affair pafled with fo very,' very littk 
noife, that in town they fcarcely knew the nature 
of what you were doing. The oppofition to th< 
bill in England never could have done this rmf 
chief, beeaufe there fcarcely ever was lefs of oppo 
£tten to a bill of confequence. 

Sir, the agents and diftributors of falfehood! 
hate, witb their ufual induftry, circulated anothei 
lyfe of the fame nature with the former. It is this 
that the diftur banccs arofe from the account whicl 
had 1 been received in America of the change in th< 
miniftryi No longer awed, it feeixis, with thw 
l^irit of the former rulers, they thought thetnfelvet 
a match for what our calumniators cheofeto qua 
lifif by the name of fo feeble a miniftryasfucceed 
ed. Feeble in one fenfe thefe men certainly maj 
be called; for with- all their efforts, andtbey^haw 

mad< 



madermariyi they have not been able te refift the* 
diftempered vigour, a#d infane alacrity withAvhieh- 
you ure rufhing to- your ruin* : But? it dofcs fa hap- 
pen, that the falfity of this circulation is (like the* 
seft) deaioftitrated by iadifputable 'dates and re- 
cord^- '• • f) 

So- little was the change 1 known in America* that 
the betters of* your g&vernours, giving an account* 
of thefe difturbances- long after tbtey had arrived* 
3$ their higheft pitch, were all dire&ect to the old 
mitti/irg, and particularly to the earlofHalifar, titer 
fecretary-of ftate cbtrefponding with the colonies-/ 
without &nee in tha fmalleft degree intimating th^ 
fligbfeft ftifpicion "iof any minifterial revohltioni 
whatfoever. The miniftry was not changed in L 
England until the 10th day of July 1765: On thfe* 
14th of the preceding June, governor Fauquier - 
from { Virgiuia writes thui; and writes* thbsjto 1 tiie 
earl >c$ Halifax : " Government h /&iA#Tiefiance; ( 
'*- not l(tmng jbrength enough w ker*Mrid? to -iff-* 
"force *bedimice td- j the laws of 1 the -dommunity. : 

Tfo'p*ivate^dijir#fs, wkieh every nt&nfech, In— 

crQ&fes* the general difi&tisfaflabtt air the duties* 
.'' laidky the ftamp-aQ;^ whichbreaks but; awijhtwt 

itfelf* tupon everything oecajion;" The general 
diifetfefaftion had produced fome time before^' 
that is, -on the 39th of '-■ May, feveral ftrong pub* ; 
licfcfefotvea agaijift the ftamp-a6t ; and thofe re- 
folves are affigned- by governor Bernard, as the 

caufe 
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caufe of the inJurreQions in Mafiachufet's Bay, ii 
bis letter of the 15th of Auguft, ftill addrefied U 
the Earl of Halifax ; and he continued to addrei 
fuch accounts to that minifter quite to the 7th o 
September of the fame year. Similar account! 
and of as late a date, were fent from other gover 
nours. and all dire&ed to Lord Halifax. Not on 
of thefe letters indicates the flighteft idea of 
qhange, either known, or even apprehended. 
\ Thus are blown away the infefl; race of court! 
fkll'ehoods ! thus perilh the milerable inventions < 
the wretched runners for a wretched caufe, whi< 
they have fly-blown into every weak and rott€ 
part of the country, in vain hopes that when the 
maggots had taken wing, their importunate bu 
zing might found lbmething ' like the publii 
voice ! 

Sir, I have troubled you fufficiently with t 
ftate of America before the repeal. Now I tu 
to the honourable gentleman who fo ftoutly chi 
lenges us, to tell, whether, after the repeal, t 
provinces were quiet? This is coming home to t 
point Here I meet him dire&ly; and anfv 
moft readily, They were quiet. And I, in. my tu 
challenge him to prove when, and where, and 
whom, and in what numbers, and with what v 
lence, the other laws of trade, as gentlemen ail! 
tyere violated in confequence of your conceffic 
or that even your other revenue, laws were atta 
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fed? But I quit the vantage ground on which I 
ftand, arid where I might leave the burthen of the 
proof upon him : I walk down upon the open 
plain, and undertake to fhew, that they were not 
only quiet, but ihewed many unequivocal marks 
of acknowledgment and gratitude. And to give 
him every advantage, I feleQ; the obnoxious colony 
of Maffachufet's Bay, which at this time (but with- 
out hearing her) is fo heavily a culprit before par- 
liament—I will feleQ; their proceedings even under 
circumftances of no fmall irritation. For, a little 
imprudently, I muft fay, Governour Bernard mixed 
in the adminiftration of the lenitive of the repeal 
no fmall acrimony arifing from matters of a fe- 
parate nature. Yet fee, Sir, the effeQ; of that leni- 
tive, though mixed with thefe bitter ingredients ; 
and how this rugged people can exprefs themfelves 
on a meafure of conceflion. 

" If it is not in our power" (fay they in their 
addrefsto Governour Bernard) "info full amanntr ' 
" as xv HI be expected, to Jhew our refpeStful gratitude 
Xi tw the mot her country, or to make a dutiful and qf- 
u feBionate return to the indulgence of the king and 
" parliament, itjhall be no fault of ours ;for this we 
" intend, and hope wejiiall be able fully to ejfedt" 

Would'to God that this temper had been culti- 
vated, managed, and fet in aftion ! other effefts 
than thofe which we.havelfince felt would have re- 
fulted from it On the requifition for cojnpenfa- 
tion to thofe who had fuffered from the violence 

Vql.IL Ee of 
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of the populace, in the fame addrefs k they fay, 
" The recommendation enjoined by Mr. SecrttaryCon- 
" ways letter \ and in confequence thereof made to us, 
" we will embrace thefrji convenient opportunity to 
" confuJer and ad. upon.' 9 They did confider ; they- 
did aft upon it They obeyed the requifition. If 
know the mode has been chicaned upon ; but it 
was fubftantially obeyed; and much better obeyed, 
than I fear the parliamentary requifition of this 
feffion will be, though enforced by all your rigour, 
and backed with all your power. In a word, the 
damages of popular fury were compenfated by le- 
giflative gravity. Almoft every other part of 
America in various ways demonftrated their grati- 
tude. I am bold to fay, that fo fudden a calm re- 
covered after fo violent a ftorm is without parallel 
in hiftory. To fay that no other difturbance fhouki 
happen from any other caufe, is folly. But us fai 
as appearances went, by the judicious facrifice o 
one law, you procured an acquiescence in all thhi 
remained. After this experience, nobody lhal 
perfuade me, when a whole people are concerned 
that afts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 

I hope the honourable gentleman has received i 
fair and full anfwer to his queltion. 

I have done with the third period of your po 
licy ; that of your repeal; and the return of you 
ancient fyftem, and your ancient tranquillity am 
concord. Sir, this period was not as long _ as i 
was happy. Another fcene was opened, aad othe 

*&oi 
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rf&ore appeared art the ftag<fc. The ftate, in the 1 
Condition I have defcribed it, was delivered ititd 
the hands of -Lord" Chatham— : a -grt&t and eele- 
brated name; a name that beeps \A6 hitSid of this 
coHiifery refpeftabie in every otheF 66 the globed 
It m«$ bd truly called, 



o .. 



•~ Ctarutii et teii&dbik iiomen 
Giwtibus, et multum nojird fuod proderat urbu x 
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* ' Sif , the venerable atge bf this great mail, his me- 
rited rank, his fuperiour eloquence, his fplendii 

* 

qualities, his eminent fer vices, the vafii fpace h* 
1511s in the eye of mankind ; and, more than all ther 
reft,^ his fall from power, which, like death, Cano- 
nizes and fan&ifies a great eharaftef, will not fuf- 
fer me to cenfure any part of his condu6t. I am 
Afraid to flatted him ; lam fure I am not difpofed* 
to blame him. Let thofe who have betrayed hitk 
by their adulation, infult him with their malevo- 
lence. But what I do not prefurrie to cenfure, I 
may have leave to lament. For a wife man, hef 
feemed to me at that time, to be governed too 
much by general maxims. I fpeak with the free4 
doiri of hiftory, and I hope without Qffenee. Oni 
Or two of thefe maxims, flowing from an opiniori 
not the moft indulgent to our unhappy fpecies, 
and furely a little too general, led him into mea^ 
fures that were greatly mifehievous to himfeif ; 
and for that reafon, among others, perhaps fetal t* 
* ' E e 2 his 
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bis country ; mcafures, the efFefts of which, I anv 
afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an admi- 
niftration, (b checkered and fpeckled ; be put to- 
gether a piece of joinery, fo crofsly indented and 
whimfically dove-tailed ; a cabinet lb varioufly ill- 
laid ; fuch a piece of diveriified Mofaick; fuch a 
tcffelated pavement without cement ; here a bit of 
black ftone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and 
courtiers, king's friends and republicans; whigs 
and tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies : 
that it was indeed a very curious fhow ; but ut- 
terly uniafe to touch, and unfure to Hand on. 
The colleagues whom he had afforted at the fame 
boards, ftared at each other, and were obliged to 
afk, " Sir, your name ? — Sir, you have the advan- 
" tage of me — Mr; Such-a-one — I beg a thoufand 
" pardons — " I venture to fay, it did fo happen, 
that perfons had a fingle office divided between 
them, who had never fpoke to each other in their 
lives ; until they found themfelves, they knew not 
how, pigging together, heads and points, in the 
fame truckle-bed.* 

Sir, in confequence of this arrangement, having 
put fo much the larger part of his enemies and op- 
pofers into power, the confufion was fuch, that his 
own principles could iiot poffibly have any effeft 

* Suppofed to allude to the Right Honourable Lord North, 
and George Cooke, Efq. who were made joint paj^mafters in 
the .Cummer of 1766V on the removal of the Rockingham ad- 

or 
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or irifliieice in the conduQrbf affairs. If* ever he 
fell irit* a fit of the gout, or- If any other* catffe 
withdrew him from publick cares, principled di- 
deftly the contrary were fure to predominate. 
When he had fekecuted his pkn, he had not an inch 
of^gfl&und to ftand upon. When he had accbnl- 
pli(hed ) his fcheme of adtainiftration, hfe Was no 
longer i^ninifter. r •' T 

When his face was hid but for a moment, KS 
wti&e tyftem-wasion a wide fea, without chart or 
cdrti^afs. The gentlemen, his particular friends; 
tohd, <#ith the names of various departments of mi- 
niftry,^ere admitted, to feem, as if they kfted a part 
tinder hin^ with a modefty that becomes all men, 
and with a confidence in Him, which was juftified 
feveti ift Hstextravagartce by hte fuperiour abilities, 
had^taevifcfcj fn fttty 1 inftatic6, ^refuified' trpion any 
opinion ^ftheirbwrt; Deprived of : hfe ^uidin| 
influence, they wfefe ^foirlei iabout,' the fport oF 
every ^guft, and* eafily driven into afly'jfort; and 
ks< thole* Whtf joined 'with them 1 in manning thi 
ite^fe! «tfteSd*tlk -moft- direftly oppbfife'to his opft 
ttions^ AttMfWes; and chara&etv ^nd far the moft 
artful and* taoft > pft^eHid of the fet, they feafity 
prevailed," 1 fo as to feize : upon the vacant, unoctftP 
pied, and dfe^eUft mirtdg of his friends* and i$ 

ftantly 'they turned the' veflfel wholly out of ihi 

.... ■ * 

cOurVe of hife policy; As^if it were to infult as well 
tils to betrSyMm, eveti lo^g befdre the clofe of thd 
lrft,fefli(to*of4iis ackBiniffration^ when -every thinj^ 
, .-. . E e 3 was 
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jras publjckly tr*nfa$ed, $fld with great parade, 
19 ^ qarofc, they made an aft, declaring i£ highly 
juft apd expedient to raife a weflup in America* 
For even then, Sir, eve^ before this fptetidicL, ork 
£** pntw$j f?t, and wtplp ,fte Feftpm > hflracra 
^ji in. a hlf ze. with his defcepding glony^ jw the 
gftpafae qyarter of the heay^ns aroft aftptfoi? tat 
minary, and, for his hour, became lof&pf the ait 
pepdpnt ._ n^i .. 

„ Thi3 light too is pafifed an4.M for ftvfeTi ViY<hi 

underftand, to be Aire, that J fpeak of £fcpri$* 
Xowpftepd, officially the re- producer <>f tbi* J&tfal 
|(pheipe; ; )yhom I cannot even nov • rwi£J»ber 
^dthoutfwne degree of fepfttylity. ; Jn ftu&j Sir* 
j*e w^s the. delight an4 prn,am€|nt of, #4ft:boufet 
qad thp,c|uu:ra qf every . private fectety wWk to* 
Jipnourcuj, ^i&jhis prefewtf. Per$ia#p ##rftP<*wsf 

arofe in ttjis. country, p<» ifta0y,PQ«ntiy,r&fflj$o 

...... 

<^ a inore pointed and $ni#*pd yit ; -Mil (,wte$6 tui 
prions were npt conceded) of $ worfl x^fia^d,, 

e^qt^At^ and , penetr*tjpg jqd|gm«*ife : -I&hfi h**d 
ROt 6) gr^t.a ftpcfe a? fomp,h*veha4 wfe^wftkr 
Od fbwrariy, of ( >npyle48P: Iqng treaftwed mt to 
Jcpeiy Ijettpr J>y far, thanwy $*fi*I cyttrflrai)j*o» 
quanted with,' how to bring -together ijrfl&tB ^ 
ikort time, aU t^at wa$ peppffiiry tp eft&hiiih, to ilr 
luftrjrte, and & deqorate thftt fids-pf ftft rqttfftwai 
fte foppp jted. He ft^t^d, his matter ifcttfo% i and 
powerfully,* ,fje p«li6Ajd#rfy ^TOCfiUfri ill * «Qft 
l^mipQi^ ^x|4fl^tipn, ^i/^^a^^f J^ fr^jc^ 

His 
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His ftyle of argument Was neither trite and v«Jgarj 
nor fubtfe and ab&rufe^ He hit the boufe j4ft here 
tweej* wind and water.* — And not beiAg troubled 
with too anxious a. seal for a#y matter in quftftient 
he was never ;0K>re tedious, or more earned that! 
the preconceived opinions, and prefect: tempt&of 
his hearers required^ to whom he was always in 
perfect pniibn. . hit conformed exactly to the tenlt 
per of the ikouifc j aiu} he feemed to guide, becenrff 
he was always lure to follow it .*.-'' if ; -.-.i 
I beg pardon, Sir, if when I ipeak of this -and 
of other great m^n, I appear to^digueft ife faying 
fome thing of their cha*aQ;et?s./ In this Gvwtfftd 
htftory of the revolutions of A*rari<;a> tfteicberaar 
tera of fuch men are of* much' importance; • Gtbmt 
men, are .the guide-pofis . and landriaarks m tio* 
ftate. The credit of | fuch men at court, oar in>tfart 
nation* i&the fale*caufe of all the publick meafurte 
It would be an in vidians thing (mbft fdtejsgnH I 
t*uft tawiiat you thkrk.niy4ifpofiti(m} to tjemark 
the erroursiiato which the authority of\.gr$at ndmas 
has brought the natjjyi, ^itAautj i doing juftice at 
the fame time to the great qualities, whenoe that 
authority arofe. The fab^efii: is inftmiSive to thofe 
who wilh to form themielves on whatever of wfr 
cellence has gone; before: theinl There are many 
young members in .the hoitfe (fuoh of late has beeto 
the rapid foccdffioo of publick? men) who never 
few that prodigy Cha*les Town$tead; nor of 
*ourfe kne,wi*k*t a fenfcent ha was able to excite 
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in every thing by the violent ebullition of his 
miked virtues and failings. - For failings he had 
Undoubtedly—many of us remember them; we 
are this day confidering the effeCt of them. ' -But 
he had no failings which were not owing to a 
hoble ca\ife f to an ardent, generous, . perhaps an 
immoderate paffion for fame j a. paffion which is 
the inftinCt of all great fouls; He worshipped thai 
goddefs wherefoever fhe appeared ; but he^< paid 
his particular devotions to her in' her favourite ha* 
bitation, in her chofen temple r the houfe of com- 
mons* Befides the characters of the individuals that 
eompofe our body, it is itnpoffible, Mr. Speaker, 
not to obferve, that this houfe has a collective cha- 
rafter of its own. That charaffcer too, howevel 
imperfeCt, is not unamiablto; ; like all great pub* 
lick collections of men, you poflefs a marked love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of, vice; But among 
4iee*> there is none, which the houfe abhors in thi 
feme degree with obftinacy. Obftinacy, Sir, is cer«i 
tainly a great vice ; and in the changeful ftate oi 
)>oHtic&l affairs it k frequently the cauie of greal 
taufchief. It htfppMw, -however^ very unfortunately] 
that almoit the whole line of the great and mafctii 
line virtues, conftancy, gravity, magnanimity, for* 
titnde, fidelity, and firmnefe, are clofely allied tc 
this difagreeable ^quality, of which you have fo jufl 
an abhorrence ; and in their excefs, all thefe vir* 
lues very eafilyrfall into it. He, who paid fuch a 
pun&iliousafeteBtian to aft your feelings certainly 
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tobk* care not to lhockthem by:that vice w hick is 
the moft difguftful to you. ,. o.h4 

That fear of dilpieafing thofe who ought^moft 
to be pleafed, betrayed him fometimes into tfo 
other extreme. He : had voted, and in the year 
1765, had been an advocate for the ftamp-afh 
Things and the diipoiition • of men's minds yyem 
changed. In fhort, the ftanjp-aQ: began to be no 
favourite in this houfe. He therefore attended at 
the private meeting, in which the refolutions moved 
by a right honourable gentleman were iettiied ;:$& 
folutions leading to the repeal. The next day h^ 
voted for that repeal; and he would have fpokea 
for it too, if an illnefs, (not as wasthea given out 
a* political) but to my knowledge, a yesy real iilr 
nefs, had not prevented it ■. n --..--•■:■ - ., 

Ttte : very _ next feffion, as the fafhiofi , of this 
world paffeth «way,: the repeal began to beiin as 
bad an odour in this houfe as the fta«pra^ had 
been in the feffion before. To conform io the 
temper which! began to prevail, and! to _ prevail 
moftlyamongft thofe moft in power, he deql^redi 
vefy ^arly in the winter* that a rev^pue muft 1^ 
had out of America^ In$an%, hewa^iti^d do>v& 
to .his engagements, by ; fqme^who> hftdrno fityeQr 
tion to inch experiments, when m*d$ at t^ coft 
of pcrfons for. whom \they had, a<* particular! ret 
garcL The whole bodyofiCOM^tiexsi^^ovehii^ Wt 
ward. * They always talked as if the Mflg ft§od *B 
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a fort of humiliated ftate, until fometbing of the 
kind ihould be done. 

it Here this extraordinary man, then chancellor of 
Ike exchequer, found himfelf in great ftraits. To 
plaafe univerfally was the objeft of his life; but to 
lax and to ptaafe, no more than to love and to be 
wile, is not given to men. However. he attempted 
Si To render the tax palatable to the paitifan* of 
American revenue, he made a preamble itating the 
Mtelfity of ftich a revenue. To clofe with the 
American diftin£tion> this revenue was estcmal or 
port-duty; but again, to foften it to the other 
party* it was a duty of fopply. To gratify the *i* 
ttoiijlty it was laid on Britifh manufactures ; to fa«- 
tiflfy the merchants of Britain, the duty was trivjal> 
and (except that on tea, which touched only the 
*te*oted Etifcftidta Company) on none of the grand 
ttbjeto'bf JcomiMrce. Tocounteiwdrk 4h$ !Ama»- 
fiOfci*e*ntm&nd>' the duty on teaiwas sedated frank 
arthiUiiig *o three- pence;* But to>fecure theifanroui' 
WthT>fe ^hidwodidtex; America, the fcfcae af,col> 

fe^fl^sfticbatigecl, and, with*theiraftj idsw^dti^lei- 
¥k9 in*th*!%M^i«sJ^ What seed If*?mo*e>? pris 

IfaeMfpktf V^W«rife^ J *he«Ufuatfete of alt gxquifitt 
p^H^y/^lkft'the^'onginal'plaft of the duties, and 
ih& ntoti&dtfjttfcouting thiat plan, both arofe fingly 
«*d tfblely *h*m>^t love of ^>ur applaufe. Ha was 
trtity the child of the heufe* He never tho*gh% 
dic^ or fttid any thing but with a view to you. 

tinn ^ He 
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UftiM^-J: d«S *«&#$& Hm&l£$o?yw? difpoOtio^j 
and *$9&e4 fck»fetf:hf*%r* it as nt a ioekang-glaffr 
5 H^had «J)lfiryo4 (indeed if .could not eiip»pe 

Wm) )4*t fevers j^tf<Kn% rmfoifely h& iftferioiMf 

ia la^fi^fpfi®*, had fftrwwlyr^r^r^ tfcemfelvwf 
fK>&fifl©rifcte ift Ibi$ hpijfe t$r oss Jlaetbod alta» 
?$&$[ wpre * »<& <rf»eja (I togs >n ^fohs (per 

cies is extuiQ;) who, when tfeey^ro|e in J&jeir pl&Qft 
m mkfk -liviSag wftl4 4iyin^ ftftrn -say Jo»o#ri *d- 

btf§n<»*tt> jtftrtiejy to ^iwpi^^^to/ptin^plwf 
£w* ^Rj^oniQr> 9r-;iyftem;i» tfeftir^poKtiielcsij & 

ffg&k p#iy feqijrf.prvofinw^ioft m tttfir idsfts, what 
fWfcthey v^pe going tp take in any deM&<, I* i* 
aftoi)ja>ing feow pwph t^ y ncerfaiitfy, Specially 
$$ ttitt^J tin#fc wlkd th^£ttep^«f *11 patfief 
^l .fticfe.t^en-, AH f$$s ^eF^fiMd qn thei«, ftU 
£&» 9pM<ti> hei^ .them ; ,Bftc^ |^^ g^pcd, eju} 

l^j{6d' ^ltewa^y. for their vo4^f^n# to Ow <*w4 

^f llwif <f^tb©Sn: > WhUe thfe h#y fehijflg: |ft this U«r 
WWtfrsy r^feeltow^ : ftQHi ths others lafltf^&i* 

$a*ty, ttf wh^m, *h^4eU at kegjfc) fro#* . $h«r sm 

p&teusand dftaring balance, ^l^ay 3 received thft» 
in a, tdrapeft o£ applaufe. Tira fortvan? ttfiuchwtai 
w$$ a temptation too 'great; to:fo>jrefifted by>MMfc 
to whom, a (ingle whiff of incenfe withheld .gtft$ 
much greater pain, than he: received dfcKght^irf\the 
clouds of it, whiek daily ro fa ^bout hittifiram the 
prodigal fuperftition of innumerable admirers. He 
was a candidate fo^c^mradi€Uiy*honours ; and 
c . . his 
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hb great aim was to make thofe agre£ irwadmfri* 
tion of him who never agreed % any thiftg elfei 1 

Hence arofe this unfortunate aft, the fubjeft oi 
this day's debate ; from a difpofition which, dftei 
Making an American revenue to pleafe one, re« 
pealed it to pleafe others, and again revived it in 
hopes of pleafing a third, and of catching fort*> 
thing in the ideas of all. 

This revenue aft of 1 7<57i- 'formsd the fotxrth 
period of American policy. How we kfeve fared 
fince then—* what woeful variety of fchefties taw* 
been adopted >\ what enforcing, «nd what repeal' 
fhg; what bullying, and what fubmittingfjVVhti 
doing, and undoing; what ftraining, an$ : i/^t~f& 
taxing ; what aflfemblies diffolved for-not obeying 
and called again without obedience ; what'ttbof* 
ftnt out to queH * efiftahce, and 6n meeting <tha^ 
ifcfiftance, recalled ; what' fiii&Qgs, &nd changes 
*ttd jumblitigs of all kind&W tien at hon>te, whi& 
left no poffibiHty of ordet; tfeo&fii&ricyy ' vigbur; *;« 
^ven To much as a decent^ uhky of caloti^'in tin; 
on* puMick iheAtoe^It ^ ^4edi^spirk4b»*< 
talk.' My dtity ^miiy call me to open 1 1 Ou^ 4tatt 
ftther'tim^*; on a + former occafion I trjed^ 1 you 
temper on a part of it js for: the prefeat LifhaU for 
bear. . -.- * "].. L: ./ vi; . a:, w 

r . After all thefe changes and agitations, your im 
tntdiate fituation upon the quefiton onyour papfc; 

- T " i ' *'•,:•-..•','!..•,. 
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is fct length brought to this. You have an aft of 
parliament, ftating, that " it is expedient to raife a 
revenue in America. " By a partial repeal you an- 
nihilated the greateft part of that revenue, which 
this preamble declares 1 to be fo expedient You have 
fubftituted no other in the place of it. A iecretaiy 
of . ftate has difclaimed, in the king's name, all 
thoughts of fuch a fubftitution in future. . The 
principle of this difclaimer goes to what has been 1 
left, as well ns what has been repealed. The tax 
which lingers after its companions, (under a pre- 
amble declaring an American revenue expedient^ 
and for the fole purpofe of fupporting the theory: 
of that preamble) militates with the alfurance au-t 
thentically conveyed to the colonies ; and is ah ex- 
hauftlefs fource of jealoufy and animofity. On this 
ftate, which I take to be a fair one ; not being able 
to difcern any grounds of honour, advantage, 
peace, or power, for adhering, either to the aQ; or 
to the preamble, I fhall vote for the queftion which 
leads to the repeal of both. 

If you do not fall in with this motion, then fe- 
cure fomething to fight for, confiftent in theory 
and valuable in praftice. If you muft employ your 
ftrength, employ it to uphold you in fome honour- 
able right, or fome profitable wrong. If you are 
apprehenfive that the conceffion recommended to 
you, though proper, (hould be a means of drawing 
on you further but unreafonable claims, — why 
then employ your force in fupporting that: reafon- 

able 
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able conceffion agairift tbofe unreafcttable deidafcl& 
You will employ it with move grace ; tf id* bettef 
efeft; and with great probable coneuireite* #f 4H 
Ike quiet and rational people in the provih4e$/ : i*h6 
are now united with, and hurried away by, the 
violent ; having indeed different difpofitictfts, but 
a common intereft. If you apprehend that on a 
conceflion you fhall be pufhed by metaphyfical pro- 
cefs to the extreme lines, and argued out of youi 
whole authority, my advice is this; whert yw 
hare recovered your old, your ftrong, your tenable 
pofition, then face about — ftop fhort— do notfciftj 
more — reafon not at all — oppofe the ancient pofecfj 
and practice of the empire, as a rampart agaioft th< 
'(peculations of innovators on both fid63 of th< 
queftion ; and you will ftand on great, manly, atit 
fare ground. On this folid bafis fix your ma 
chines, and they will draw worlds towards you. 

Your minifters, in their own and his irtaj^fty' 
name, have already adopted the American diftinc 
tion of internal and external duties. It is a diffchic 
lion, whatever merit it may have, that was origi 
nally moved by the Americans therhftlves ; arid 
think they will acquiefce in it, if they are not puft 
ed with too much logick and too little fenfe, in a 
1 the conferences. That is, if external taxation b 
underftood, as they and you understand it, whe 
you pleafe, to be not a diftin&ion of geography 
but of policy ; that it is a power for regulatiti 
trade, and not for fupporthig eftaWiffripeRts. Th 
w ' diftin&ioi 
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diftin&km, which is as nothing with regard to 
right, is of moft weighty confideration in practice. 
Recover your old ground, and your old tranqui- 
lity — try it — ^-1 am perfuaded the Americans will 
compromise with you. When confidence is once 
reftored, the odious and fufpicious jkmmumjw will 
periih of courfe. The fpirit of practicability, o£ 
moderation, and mutual convenience, will never 
gall in geometrical exa&nef&as the arbitrator of aar 
amicable fettlement Confult and follow your ex- 
perience. Let not the long ftory with which I have 
exercifed your patience, prove fruitless to your, 
interefts. ■'.-.:. 

- For my part, I (hould choofe (if I could havfr 
my wife) that the proportion of the * honourable 
gentleman for the repeal, could go to America 
without the attendance of the penal bills. ; Alone 
I could almoft anfwer for its fuccef* I cannot 
be certain of its reception in the bad company 
it may keep. In fuch heterogeneous affortments, 
the moft innoceftt perfon will lofe the effect of hist 
mnocency. Though you (hould fend out this angel 
of peace, yet you are fending out a deftroying angel 
too ; and what would be the effeft of the conflift 
of thefe two adverfe fpirits, or which would pre- 
dominate in the end, is what I dare not fay ; 
whether the lenient meafures would caufe Aineri* 
ean pafiion to fubfide, or the fevere would increafe 
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itt fury — All this is in the hand of Providence! } 
yet now, even now, I Ihould confide in the pre- 
vailing virtue, and efficacious operation of lenity, 
though working in darknefs, and in chaos, in the 
midft of all this unnatural and turbid combination. 
I ihould hope it might produce order and beauty 
in the end. 

Let us, Sir, embrace fome fyftem or other be- 
fore we end this feffion. Do you mean to tapt 
America, and to draw a productive revenue from 
thence ? If you do, fpeak out: name, fix, afcertam 
this revenue; fettle its quantity; define itsobje&a;, 
provide for its collection; and then fight when 
jou have fomething to fight for. If you murder — r 
rob ; if you kill, take poffefiion : and do not ap- 
pear in the chara&er of madmen, as well as affaf-. 
fins, violent, vindictive, bloody, and tyrannical, 
without an object But may better counfels guide 
you! 

Again, and again, revert to your old principles-— 
feek peace and enfue it — leave America, if (lie has 
taxable matter in her, to tax herfelf. I am not 
here going into the diftin£tions of rights, nor at- 
tempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into thefe. metaphyseal di(tin£tions; I hate the 
very found of them. Leave the Americans as they 
anciently flood, and thefe diftinftions, born of our 
unhappy conteft, will die along with it They an<J 
we, and their and our anceftors, have been happy 
under that fyftem. Let the memory of all actions, 

w in 
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in contradi&ion to that good old mode, on both 
ftdes, be extinguifhed for ever. Be content to bind 
America by laws of trade ; you have always done 
it Let this be your reafon for binding their trade. 
Do not burthen them by taxes ; you were not 
ufed to do fo from the beginning. Let this be 
your reafon for not taxing. Thefe are the argu^ 
ments of ftates and; kingdoms. Leave the reft to 
the fchools ; . for there only they may be difcuffed 
with fafety. But if, . intemperately, unwifely, fa- 
tally, you fophifticate and poifon the very fource 
of government, by urging fubtle deductions, and 
confequences odioi|s. to thofe you govern, from 
the unlimited and . illimitable nature of fupreme 
fovereignty, you will teach them by thefe means 
to. call that fovereigrity itfelf in queftion. When 
you drive him hard, the boar will furely turn upon 
the hunters. If that fovereignty and their free- 
dom cannot be reconciled, which. will they take? 
They will caft your fovereignty in your face. No 
body will be argued into flavery. Sir, let the 
gentlemen on the other fide call forth all their abi-< 
lity ; let the beft of them get up, and tell me, what 
one chara&er of liberty the Americans have, and 
what one brand of ilavery they are free from, if 
they are bound in their property and induftry, by 
all the reftraints you can imagine on commerce, 
and at the fame time are made pack-horfes of every 
' tax you choofe to impofe, without the leaft fhare 
in granting them. When they bear the burthens 
Vol. IL Ff of 
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of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to 
bear the burthens of unlimited revenue too ? The 
Englifhman in America will feel that this is fla- 
very — that it is legal flavery, will be no compenfa- 
tion, either to his feelings or his underftanding. 

A noble lord *, who fpoke fome time ago, is full 
of the fire of ingenuous youth ; and when he has 
modelled the ideas of a lively imagination by fur- 
ther experience, he will be an ornament to his 
country in either houfe. He has faid, that the 
Americans are our children, and how can they re- 
volt againft their parent? He fays, that if they are 
not free in their prefent ftate, England is not free - r 
becaufe Manchefter, and other confiderable places, 
are not reprefented. So then, becaufe fome towns 
in England are not reprefented, America is to have 
no reprefentative at all. They are " our chil- 
" dren ;" but when children aik for bread, we are 
not to give a ftone. Is it becaufe the natural re- 
finance of things, and the various mutations of 
time, hinders our government, or any fcheme of 
government, from being any more than a fort of 
approximation to the right, is it therefore that the 
colonies are to recede from it infinitely? When 
this child of ours wilhes to afiimilate to its parent, 
and to refleft with a true filial refemblance the 
beauteous countenance of Britilh liberty ; are we 
to turn to them the fhameful parts of our confti- 
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tution? are we to give them our weaknefs for 
their ftrength; our opprobrium for their glory; 
and the flough of flavery, which jve are not able 
to work off, to ierve them for their freedom ? 

If this be the cafe, aik yourfelves this queftion, 
Will they be content in fuch a ftate of ilavery ? If 
not, look to the confequences. Reflect how you 
are to gpvern a people, who think they ought to 
be free, and think they are not. Your fcheme 
yields no revenue ; it yields nothing but difcon- 
tent, diforder, difobedience ; and fuch is the ftate 
of America, that after wading up to your eyes in 
blood, you could only end juft where you begun ; 
that is, to tax where no revenue is to be found, 
to — my voice fails me ; my inclination indeed car- 
ries me no further — all is confufion beyond it 

Well, Sir, 1 have recovered* a little, and before 
I fit down I muft fay fomething to another point 
with which gentlemen urge us. What is to W*- 
come of the declaratory a£t afferting the entirenefs 
of Britifh legiflative authority, if we abandon the 
pra&ice of taxation ? 

For my part I look upon the rights ftated in that 
aft, exaftly in the manner in which I viewed them 
on its very firft prppofition, and which I have often 
taken the liberty, with great humility, to lay be-^ 
fore you. I look, I fay, on the imperial rights of 
Great Britain, and the privileges which the colo- 
nifts ought to enjoy under thefe rights, to be juft 
the mofi reconcileable things in the world. The 

F f 2 parliament 
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parliament of Great Britain fits at the head of her 
extenfive empire in two capacities : one as the local 
legiflature of this ifland, providing for all things 
at home, immediately, and by no other inftrument 
than the executive power, — The other, and I think 
her nobler capacity, is what I call her imperial cha- 
racter ; in which, as from the throne of heaven^ 
fhe fuperintends all the feveral inferiour legiflatures, ' 
and guides, and controuls them all without annihi- 
lating any. As all thefe provincial legiflatures are 
only co-ordinate to each other, they ought all to 
be fubordinate to her ; elfe they can neither pre- 
fcrve mutual peace, nor hope for mutual juftice, 
nor effectually afford mutual aififtapce. It is ne- 
ceflary to coerce the negligent, to reftrain the vio- 
lent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by the 
over-ruling plenitude of her power. She is never 
to intrude into the place of the others,, whilft they , 
are equal to the common ends of their inftitution. 
But in order to enable parliament to anfwer all 
thefe ends of provident and beneficent fuperin- 
tendance, her powers muft be boundlefs. The 
gentlemen who think the powers of parliament li- 
mited, may pleafe themfelves to talk of requifitions. 
But fuppofe the requifitions are not obeyed? 
What ! Shall there be no referved power in the - 
empire, to fupply a deficiency which may weaken, 
divide, and difiipate the whole ? We are engaged 
in war — the fecretary of ftate calls upon the co- 
lonies to contribute — fome would da it, £ ; think .' 

£ mofl^ 
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moft would chearfully furniih whatever is de- 
manded — one or two, fuppofe, . hang back, and, 
eafing themfelves, let the ftrefs of the draft lie on 
the others — furely it is proper, that fome authority 
might legally fay — " Tax yourfelves for the com- 
" mon fupply, or parliament will do it for you." 
This backwardnefs was, as I am told, aftually the 
cafe of Pentifylvania for fome fliort time toward* 
the beginning of the laft war, owing to fome in- 
ternal diffentions in the colony. But, whether the 
faft were fo, or otherwife, the cafe is equally to be 
provided for by a competent fovereign power* 
But then this ought to be no ordinary power; nor 
ever ufed in the firft inftance. This is what I 
meant, when I have faid at various times, that I 
confider the power of taxing in parliament as an 
inftrument of empire, and not as a means of fupply. 

Such, Sir, is my idea of the conftitution of the 
Britilh empire, as diftinguifhed from the conftitu- 
tion of Britain ; and on thefe grounds I think fub- 
ordination and liberty may be fufficiently recon- 
ciled through the whole ; whether to ferve a re.- 
fining fpeculatift, or a fa6lious demagogue, I know 
not ; but enough furely for the eafe and happinefe 
of man. 

Sir, whilijfc we held this happy courfe, w T e drew 
more from the colonies than all the impotent vio-' 
lence of defpotifm ever could extort from them. 
We did this abundantly in the laft war. It has 
never been once denied — and what reafon have we 

to 
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to imagine that the colonies would not have pro- 
ceeded in fupplying government as liberally, if you 
had not ftepped in and hindered them from con- 
tributing, by interrupting the channel in which 
their liberality flowed with fo ftrong a courfe ; by 
attempting to take, inftead of being fatisfied to re- 
ceive ? Sir William Temple lays, that Holland has 
loaded it 1 elf with ten times the impofitions which 
it revolted from Spain, rather than fubmit to. He 
fays true. Tyranny is a poor provider. . It knows 
neither how to accumulate, nor how to extract 

I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate 
fyftem the lofs not only of peace, of union, and of 
commerce, but even of revenue, which its friends 
are contending for. — It is morally certain, that 
we have loft at leaft a million of free grants fince 
the peace. I think we have loft a great deal more ; 
and that thofe who look for a revenue from the 
provinces, never could have purfued, even in that 
light, a courfe more direftly repugnant to their 

purpofes. 

Now, Sir, I truft I have fliewn, firft on that nar- 
row ground which the honourable gentleman mea- 
fured, that you are like to lofe nothing by com- 
plying with the motion, except what you have loft 
already. I have lhewn afterwards, that in time 
of peace you flourifhed in commerce, and when 
war required it, had fufficient aid from the colo-' 
nies, while you purfued your antient policy ; that 
you threw every thing into confuiion when you 
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made the ftamp aft ; and that you reftored every 
thing to peace and order when you repealed it I 
have Ihewn that the revival of the fyftem of taxa- 
tion has produced the very worft effefts ; and that 

i 

the partial repeal has produced, not partial good, 
but univerfal evil. Let thefe confiderations, found- 
edon fafts, not one of which can be denied, bring us 
back to our reafon by the road of our experience. 

I cannot, as I have faid, anfwer for mixed me$- 
fures; but furely this mixture of lenity would 
give the whole a better chance of fuccefs. When 
you once regain confidence, the way will be clear 
before you. Then you may enforce the aft of na- 
vigation when it ought to be enforced. You will 
yourlelves open it where it ought ftill further to 
be opened. Proceed in what you do, whatever 
you do, from policy, and not from rancour. Let 
us aft like men, let us aft like ftatefmen. Let us 
hold fome fort of confident conduft. — It is agreed 
that a revenue is not to be had in America. If we 
lofe the profit, let us get rid of the odium. 

On this bufinefs of America, I confefs I am fe- 
rious, even to fadnefs. I have had but one opinion 
concerning it fince I fat, and before I fat in parlia- 
ment. The noble lord * will, as ulual, probably, 
attribute the part taken by me and my friends in 
this bufinefs, to a defire of getting his places. Let 
him enjoy this happy and original idea. If I de- 
prived him of it, I fliould take away moft of his 

* Lord North. 
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wit, and all his argument But I had rather bear 
the brunt of all his wit; and indeed blows much 
heavier, than ftand aniwcTable to God for em- 
bracing a fyftem that tends to the dettru6lion of 
fome of the very beft and faireft of his works. But 
I know the map of England, as well as the noble 
lord, or as any other perfon; and I know that 
%he way I take is not the road to preferment. My 
excellent and honourable friend under me on the 
floor*, has trod that road with great toil for up- 
wards of twenty years together. He is not yet ar- 
rived at the noble lord's deftination. However, 
the tracks of my worthy friend are thofe I have 
ever wifhed to follow ; bexaufe I know they lead 
to honour. Long may we tread the fame road 
together; whoever may accompany us, or who- 
ever may laugh at us on our journey ! I honeftly 
and folemnly declare, I have inall feafons adhered 
to the fyftem of 1766, for no other reafon, than 
that I think it l&id deep in your trueft interefts — 
and that, by limiting the exercife, it fixes on the 
firmed foundations, a real, confiftent, well-ground- 
ed authority in parliament. Until you come back to 
that fyftem, there will be no peace for England. 

* Mr. Dowdefwell. 
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